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Practical Geometry. 



1^ THREE P ART^a 



By the late Dr. David GregorV, 

Sometime Profeiror of Mathematicks in the Univerfity of 
EdinbuRgiA and afterwards Savilian ProfelTor of Aflro- 
iiomy at Oxford* 

[T'ranjlated from the Latin, n Witk Additions,'] 



Thfc Fourth Edition. 
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l^finted by Hamilton, Balfour, and Neill, 
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P R E F AC E. 



^ np'Hjs Treatife was compo- 
y -*- fed in Latm about fixty 
^ Years agp by Dr. David 
G R E G o R Y , then Profeflbr of 
Mathematicks in the Ujiiver- 
fity of Edinburgh \ where it 
has been conftantly taught 
iince that Time, immediately 
after Euclid^s Elements and 
the plain Trigonometry, as 
proper for exercifiog the Stu- 
dents in the Application of 
Geometry to Praftice. The 

BookfeUer 
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IV PREFACE. 



ipfBookfeller having procured an 

Hjh Tranflation of it. 




which had been maide by ^n 
ingenious Gentleman when a 
Student here, ttiis Tranflation 
has been reviled \ and feve- 
ral Additions have been made 
to the Treatife itfelf, in order 
to render it more ufeful at 

\ 

this Time. The Reader will 
find thefe diftinguifhed from 
the Author's Text. 



Col. M'Laurin. 



Cjolkge of Ed IN B. 
May 1 . 1 745. 
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PraSfical Geometry. 



HAVING explained the firftfix books of 
EiicUd, with the eleventh and twelfth^ 
which may ferve for geometrical de- 
ments ; and having alfo taught the plain Tri- 
gonometry ; we are now to fuhjoiq fome co- 
f pUari^s which arc eafily deduced from them» 
that contain practical rules of great ufe in the 
affaii;s of life, concerning the menfuration of 
lines, angles^ furfaces, and folids. 

This trcatife of pradlical Geometry is di- 
vided ipto three pirts. In the firft, we treat 
pf th(^ mehfuration of lines and angles ; to 
which we have fubjoined Surveying* In the 
fecond, ^ye treat of furfaces ; not of fuch as 
^re plain pnjy, but of fome curve furfaces 

A likewifc j 
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likcwife ; as of the furface of the cylinder, 
cone, and fphcre j attd of tbofc pits of the 
fpherc which we have frequently ocdafion to 
conficter. It is Ihewn Itow to cxprefi the area 
of thcfe in the fuperficial meafurcs that, arc 
now in ufe amongft us. The third part treats 
of foUd figures and their menfuration* After 
deducing the rules for finding the folid content 
of the paraHclopipedon„ prifm, pyranijd, cy* 
linder, cone, &c. from Eucltd; we add, from, 
Archimedpj the menfuration of the fphere and 
fpheroid, and of their fcgments, demonftratcd 
in an eafy manner 5 from whence a inctlwid 
is derived for finding the contents of vcflek 
that are either full, or in part empty, in the 
wct^ as well as the dry meafurcs,. that are 
pow in ufe amongft us* 

PART I, 

A Line, or length, tobe mcafured» whe- 
ther it be diftance, height, or depth, 
is mcafured by a line lefs than it. With us 
the kaft meafure of length is an iu(:h : not 
that we meafure no line lefs thaq it, hut be- 
cauS? we do not ufe the name of any meafure 

below 
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betow that ef ati inch ; exprefling lefler mea- 
furcs by the frataions of an incht aftd tn this 
trcatifc wt ufc dectm^l ^adlions as the eafieft, 
iTwelve inches make a foot ; ti\rtc feet and 
an itich make the Scoty.eW; fix ells ttialce a . 
fen*, forty Ms make a iftjfloTig ^ eight fuf* ' 
kmgs make a mile^ So that the Scots mile is 
1 1 84 paces, accounting rvcry pace to be five 
feet. Thefe things are according to the fta-» 
UStcs^ Svotimd ; ncitwithftanding which, the 
^a!£icrs ufe a focit of tmly eight Inches ; and 
dther artifts for the moA part ufe the Eng/ijh 
foot, on account of the fcveral fcales marked 
. on the Englijh foot-meafune for their ufci ' 
But the Englifh foot is fomewhat lefs than the 
Scots; fo th^t 1*85 of thefe, make iB6 of 
thofe: 

Lines, to the extremrtids and any interme- 
diate point of \vhich you have eafy accefs, are 
meafored by applying to them the common 
meafore a number of tittles* But lines, tor 
which y^Dto cannot have fuch accefs, aremea- 
fiired by methods taketi from Geometry* 
The chief whereof we Jhall here endeavour 
to Explain. The firft h by the help of thd 
Geometrical f<iuar«. 

** As 
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^ As for tbe E^ifl> m/eafures, the yard i$ 
•* three feet, or thirty fix inches. A pole is 
'^ fixteen feet and a half, or fiv£ yards and a 
" half. The chain, commonly called Gunter^^ 
^^ chain, is four poles, or twenty-two 'yards, 
that is fixty fix feet.^ An Englijh ftattute 
mile is fonrlbore chains, or 1760 yards, 
« that is, 5280 feet. 

, " The chain (which is now much in ufe, 
** becaufe it is very convenient for furveying) 
** is divided into a hundred links, each of 
•* which is 7^Vo , ^f ^^n inch : whence it is 
** ealy to reduce any number of thofc links 
to feet, or any number of feet to links. 

A chain that may have the £ime advan- 
tages in furveying in Scotland, as Gunter^s 
^* chain has in lEngland, ought to be in length 
** feventy four feet, or twenty four Scots ells^ 
•* if no regard is had to the difference of the 
•' Scots and Englijh foot above mentioned. 
** But/ if regard is had to that difference, the 
♦* Scots chain ought to confift of 74 ^ Englijh 
" feet, or 74 feet 4 inches and f of an inchr 
•' This chain being divided into an hundred 
*^* links,' each of thofe links is S inches and 

" -i^iTv o <^f ^» inch. In the following table, 

^* the 
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•* the moft notqd nieafures arc expreffed in 
'^ Englijh inches-and decimals of an mch«*^ 

Etigajh Inch. mc. 

TTic Englijh foot, is * - i% coo 

ThcP^mfoot, - - - 12 788 

The Rbinlmd foot, meafured by 

Mv Pi cart, - - - 12 ^62 

The ii^/j foot, - - * 12 065 

The Jni0erdam foot, by Sndlius and 

P/V^rr, - - - II 172 

The Dantzick foot, by Hevelius, 11 297 

The D^i/^ foot, by Mr Picart, 1 2 465 

The Swedijh foot, by the fame, 1 1 692 

The Brujfels foot,, by Mr P/Vtfrri 10 828 

The Vjons foot, by Mr yJuzout, 1 3 45^ 

T'he Banonian foot^ by Mr G^m, 14 938 

Th« Milan foot, by Mr Juzout^ 15 631 

The Roman palmufcd by merchants, 

according to the fame, - 9 79 1 

The Roman palm ufcd by architeds, 8 779 
The palm of Naples, according to . 

Mr AuzQut, ' ^ - 10 314 

The Englijh yard^^ - - - 56 cod 

The Englijh ell, , - - •* . 45 ooo 

The Scots ell, - - '^ . 37 200 

' ' The 
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The Paris aunc ufed by mercer$^ 

according to Mr Ficart, 46 'J^(} 
The Pir£/ aune ufed by drapers, 

according to the fame, 46 58o 

The Ljms annc, by Mr AuzMt^ 46 570 

The Geneva anne, - - 44 760 

The y%?^r^«i cli, - ♦ 26 800 

The D«^»i/& cU, by Mr Picart^ 14 ^30 

The iSw«///& dl, - - * 23 380 

The /V(?ru;^y ell, - - •* M 5^^ 

The Brabant or Antixferp ell, * 27 1 70 

The J5r//j7^/f ell, - - " - 27 260 

The jBrwg^x ell, • - - 27 550 

The brace of Bonomaf according to 

Aurmt^ - - 25 200 

ThebraccufedbyarchiteftshiR&mer, 30 73b 
The brscc ufed in Rome by merchants, 34 ^70 
The Florence brace ufed by mer- 
chants, according to Picart, 22 91 oh 
The Fhrence geographical brace^ 2 1 570 
The vara of Sw/V/if, - - - 33 127 
The vara of M^iriVf, - - 39 166 
t]he vara of Por/agtf/, - - 44 03 1 
The cavedo of P(?rragj/, * 27 354 
The ancient i?^mii» foot^ « ir 632 

The 
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Tlie^ Pcrjku arifh, apicordiogto Mr 

ThjB {hofter pike of Co^ifimtimpk^ 

acccwrding to the fame, 25 ^76 

Another pike of Conj^antimplc, ac- 
cordiQg to MjdOr. Mallet a^d 



PROPpSITIQN I. 

Problem I. 

I ■ ' : 

Jo defer ibe the ftru(lt(re of the Qam^ieaf 
^ fquare. 

npHE GcoDaetricat Iquare k auide of any 
folid matter^ as bra& or woodj^ or of 
aBy four plain rulers joined together at rig^ 
^Qglcsj, (a5 in Fig, i.) j ^^here A i&tbc centre, 
from ^vl^lch hangs a thread with a fmaU 
weight at the end, &> as to be directed always 
to the centre- Each of the fides BE and DE 
IS divided into an hundred equal parts, or (i£ 
(he fides be long enough to admit of it) lotQ 
a thouiand parts; C and F are two ilghts^ 
fi^cd 00 the fide AX>. There is iporeoveran 

indc^ 
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index GH, vrhich^ when there is occa(ioQ» is 
joined to the centre A, in foch manner as that 
it can move round, and remain in any given 
fituation. On this index are two fights per** 
pendicular to the right line going from the 
cimtre of the inftrumcnt j thefe are K and L. 
The fide DE of the inftrumpnt is called the 
upright fide ; BE the reclining fide. 

P |l P P. |L Fig, 2, 

Tc meafure an accejpble height^ AB, by the help 
of a Geometrical Jquarey itj dijiance b^ing 
hufwh* 

T ET BR bean horizontal plain, on which 
"^ there ftands perpendicularly any line ABt 
Let BD, the given diftance of the obfcrvator 
from the height, be 96 feet j let the height * 
of the obfcrvator's eye be ftippofed 6 feet i 
and let the inftrumcnt held by a fteady hand, 
or rather leaning on a fupport, be dircfted 
toward? the fumniit A, fo that one eye (the 
other being fliut) may fee it clearly. through 
the fights; the perpendicular or plum-line 
meanwhile hanging ftte, and touching the 
furfacc of the inftrumcnt : Let now the per- 
pendicular 



ft 

jftsttdiculat be fuppofed td cut aj[Fq|i,tb«! right 
fide KK ^d 0qual parts. It is clear ths^ 
LKNj ACK, ..2ttc fimilar triangles } for thd 
angles LKN, ACK, are right angles^ and 
therefore tqual i moreover LN dnd AC are 
p^ttiUelti ai being both perpcndiculai: to th« 
horiion { confequentlyj by Prop4 29. 1. B» 
of Itiididi thQ angles KLN^ KAC. ard eqtial } 
Whdf^fcife^ by thd fecorid coroilaty and of the 
3fi. Prep, u B, of Mbciid, theao^es LNK« 
ftnd AKCf ard likewifd 6qiial i So that in thf 
triangl« NKL, KAG, (by the 4. Pro/. 6f 
the d. B. of i:W/W)j as NK : KL S : KC 
(li (ft 9D) i CA } that iii A^ 8o to toii, ib iS' 
96 feet to GAi 1* h4fe/&re, by the i-ule of 
thrket CA Will be fotind to bft I4td feet j and 
GB; W^hieh is 6 feet, b«ibg added^ the^feele 
height is 126 fceti ■ - 

Biit if the diftadce of the obfetvatof fr&td 
the height^ as BE) bd fach, that^ ivhtn tht 
InftfUilfieiat id direSed is fornldi'ly' toward the 
fuAimtt A, the |)erf)dndiculBi- fall ofi th« 
angle P, oppofite to H, the c«ntrc of th« 
}n(l<-i!#ehti and> BE at CO be given of 
iSo feet } CA will alfo be laar feet. Fot 
in the triangles HGP^ ACG, aiq^angnldr^ 

B as 
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as in the prcceeding cafe, as PG : GH : : GC: 
CA. But PG is equal to GH 5 therefore GC 
is likewife equal to CA : that is> C A will be 1 20 
feet, and the whole height i %6 feet as before* 
Let the diftance BF be 300 feet, and the 
perpendicular or plum-line cut off 40 equal 
parts froip the reclining fide: Now, in this 
cafe^ the angles QAC, QZI, are equal, by 
the 29 • Prof. I. B. of Euclid* And, by the 
lame Prop, the angles QZI, ZIS, are equal j 
therefore the angle ZIS, is equal to the angle 
QAC. But the angles ZSI, QC A arc equal, 
being right angles 5 therefore in iht aequian* 
gular triangles ACQ^, SZI^ by the 4. Prop. 
of the 6. JS. of Euclid^ it will be, as ZS : 
SI : : CQ^: CA 5 that is, as 100 to 40, fo is 
300 to CA. Wherefore, by the rule of 
three, CA will be found to be of 120 
feet. And, by adding the height of the 
obfcrvator, the whole BA will be 126 feet. 
Note, That the height is greater than the 
diftance, when the perpendicular cuts the 
right fide, and lefs, if it cut the reclined 
fide ; and that the height and diftance are 
equal, if the perpendicular fall on the oppo- 
fite angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 
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SCHOLIUM. Fig. 3. 

If the h-eight of a tower, to be meafurcd 
as above, end in a point, as in Fig. 3. the 
diflance of the obiervator oppofite to it, is 
not CD, but is to be accounted to the perpen- 
dicular from the point A ; that is, to CD 
muft be added the half of the thicknels of 
the tower, viz. BD : Which muft likewife 
be underftood in the following Propofitipns, 
when the cafe is fimilar. 



PROP. III. 
Prob. Fig. 4. 

From the height of a tower AB given^ to find 
a difiance on the borizjontal plane BC, by 
the Geometrical f^uare. 

T ET the inftrument be fo placed, as that 
the mark C in the oppofite plane may 
be fcen through the fights ; and let it be 
obfervcd how many parts are cut off by the 
perpendicular. Now, by what hath been 
already demonftrated, the triangles AEF, 
ABC, are fimilar ; therefore, by 4th, 6. Eucl. 

it 
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it will be as EF, to AE, fo AB (compofcd 
of the height of the tower BG, and of the 
height of the centre of the inftrument A, 
jibove the tower BG) to the dift^nce BC, 
Wherefore, if, by the ruk of three, you lay, 
as £P to AE, fo is AB to BC, it will he th? 
diftance fought. 

P ?l O p. IV, Fig. 5- 

To meafure any diflance nt land or fe^^ by tb^ 
Geon^etrjcal fqu^re. 

* 

TN this operation, the index is to be applied 
to the iqftrupient, as was fliown ih the 
defcription ; ^nd, by the help of a fupport, 
the iiiftrument i^ to be placed horizontally 
at the point A ; then let it be turned till 
the remote point F, whofe diftance ia to be 
rneafiired, be feen through the fixed fights: 
and bringing the index to be parallel with 
the other fide of the inftrument, obfcrvc by 
the fights upon it any acccfliblc mark B, 
at a fcqfiblc diftance-, thpn carrying the 
inftrument to' the point B, let the i^nmovc^ 
able , fights be dircfl^d to the firft ftatiou 

A^ gn^ the fights of (h^ index' to the point F, 

If 
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If the Index cut the right (ide of the fi][uare^ 
ps' in K, in the two triangles BRK, and BAF^ 
which are a^uiangular, it will be (by 4th 
6. EucL) as BR to RK, To BA (the di- 
ftanee of the ftations to be mcafured with a 
chain) to AF j and the i^iftanee AF foqghl 
will be found by the rule of thr^e, But if 
the index cut the reclined fide of thfe fijuare 
In any point L, whefe the diftance of a more 
remote point is fought ; in the trian^es ^LS, 
BAG, the fidp LS fhall be to SB, as BA 
to AG, the diftancc fought ; which accwr^ 
ipgly will be found by the rule of tlj^recy 

p ^ Q P. y/ 

Prob? Fig, 6. 
^Qmeafure m acceffibk height kj fMeoffs (fa 
plaiff Mirror^ 

T ET AB be the height to be meafured j 
*^ let the Mirror be placed at C, in the ho-^ 
rizontal plane BD, at a known diftancc BC: 
}ct tlif pbferver go back to P, till he fee. 
the imagp of the fummit in the Mirror, at 
a certain point of it, which he muft dili* 
gently markj and let DE be the height 
pf thf obfcrv^tof's cyp, The triangle? 

A9C 
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ABC and £DC are asquiangular ; for the 
angles at D and B are right angles ; and 
ACB, ECD, arc equal, being the angles 
of incidence and reflexion of the ray AC, 
as is demonfltated in optics ; wherefore the 
remaining angles at A, and £, are alfo 
equal: Therefore, by 4th, t.EucL it will 
be, as CD to DE, fo CB to BA ; that 
is, as the diftance of the obfervator from 
the point of the Mirror in the right line 
betwixt the obfcrvator and the height, is 
to the height of the obfervator's eye, fo is 
the diftance of the tower from that point 
of the Mirror, to the height of the tower 
fought J which therefore will be found by 
the rule of three. 

Note J. The obfcrvator will be more 
cxadt, if, at the point D, a ftafF be placed 
in the ground perpendicularly, over the top 
of which the obfcrvator may fee a point of 
the glafe cxadlly in a line betwixt him and 
tbetpwcn 

, . Note 2. In place of a mirror may be 
ufcd the furface of water contained in a 
vefTd, which naturally becomes parallel to 
the horizon* ' 

PROP- 
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P R O P, VL Fig: 7. 

' t 

To meafure an acceffible height AB ^y means of 
twojia^s* 

T ET there be placed perpendicularly In the 
ground a longer ftaff DE, likewife a 
fhorter one FG, fo as the obfervatof may 
fee A, the top of the height to be meafur- 
ed, over the ends, D, F, of the two ftafis ; 
let FH and DC, parallel to the horizon, meet 
DE and AB in H aijd C; then the triangles 
FHD, DCA, (hall be equiangular ; for the 
angles at C and H are right ones ; likcfwife 
the angle A, is equal to the angle FDH, 
by 29. I,. EucL ; Vi^herefore the remaining 
angles. DFH, and ADC, are alfo equal : 
wherefore, by 4. 6. Eucl. a? EH, the. di- 
ftance of the ftafFs, to HD, the exccfs of the 
longer ftaiFabovc the fhorter ; fo is DC, the 
diftance of the longer llafF from the tower, 
to CA, the excels of the height of the* tower 
above the longer ftaff. And thence CA will 
be found by the rule of three. 

To which if the length t)E be added, 
you will have the whole height of " the 
tower BA. Q:^E. F. 

SCHO 
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SCHOLIUM. FiO» 8* 
Many other methods may be occafionaUy 
contrived for meafuring an acceflible heights 
For example, from the given length of 
thfe ibddow BD, I find > out the height AS, 
thus : Let tiiere be erected 3. ftaff C£ per-^ 
petfdlcul^riy, producitig the fhaddw £F : the 
triangles ABD| CEt, are tfcqmdilgUlar j for 
tli<i angles at B| and £, are right ; ^nd the 
dhgles AP6, aiid CFE, are eqOaty each 
bdiiigeqiial to the aAgle of the fun's elevation 
above thd hofi^^Hi i therefore, by 4th, 6iEucL 
as EF the (liadow 6f the ftaf, to :EC the ftaff 
itfelf, fo BD the fh^dowof the toWer, to BA 
the height of the tower. Tbottgh the plaiie 
4m which the ihadow of the tower fetlls be not 
^rallel to the bodzdn, if the .ftaff be e* 
refted in the fame pl^ne^ the rule will be 

the iame< 

i^ R p P. yiL 

To meafute an imcceffible height b^ means of 
twojlaffsi 

TYItherto we hetve fuppofed the height 

to be acceflible, or that we tan eoiae 

at the lower end of it j ndw if, becaufe of 

feme 
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fotrie impediment, we cannot get to a tower, 
or if the point whofc height is to be found 
out, be the fummit of a hill, fo thiat the 
perpendicular be hid within the hill ; if, I 
fay, for want of better inftrumcnts, fuch 
an inacceffible height is to be meafured by 
means of two ftaflS, \ct the firft obferva- 
tion be made with the ftafFs DE and FG, 
as in Prop. I. ; tlien the obfervator is to go 
off in a direft line from the height and 
foft ftation, till he come to the fecond fta- 
tion ; where he is to place the longer ftafF 
perpendicularly at RN, and the ftiorter flafF 
at KO, fo that the fummit A may be fceti 
aflong their tops ; that is, fo that the points 
KNA may be in the fame right line. 
Through the point N let there be drawn 
the right line NP parallel: to FA: Where- 
fore in the triangles KNP, KAF, the angles 
KNP, KAF are equaU by the 29. i. Eucl. 
alfo the angle AKF is common to both; 
confequently the remaining angle KPN, is 
equal to. the remaining angle KFA. And 
therefore, by 4th, 6. Eucl. PN : FA : : 
KP : KF. But the triangles PNL, FAS 
are fimilar; therefore, by 4th, 6. Eucl. 

C PN: 
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PN: FA : : NL : SA. Therefore, by the ii. 
5. Eucl. KP : KF : : NL : SA. Thence, 
alternately, it will be, as KP (the excels oi 
the greater diflance of the fliortftafffrom 
the long one above its lefTer diflance from 
it) to NL, the excefs of the longer ftaff 
above the (horter ; fo KF, the diftance of 
the two ftations of the fhprter ftafF, to SA, 
the excefs of the height fougl^t above the 
height of the Ihortcr ftafF. Wherefore SA 
will be found by the rule of three. To 
which let the height of the fliorter ftaff be 
added, and the fum will give the whole in* 
acceffible height BA., Q^ E. F. 

Note i^ In the lame manner may an 
inacceffible height be found by a Geome- 
trical {quare, or by a plain Speculum. But 
we (hall leave the rules to be found out by 
the ftudent, for his own exercife. . 

Note 2. That by the height of the ftaff 
we underftand its height above the ground 
in whidh it is fixed. 

Note 3. Hence depends the method of 

ufing other inftruments invented by Geo- 

rmetricians ; for example, of the Geometrical 

crols : And if all things be juftly weighed. 
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a like rule will ferve for it as here. But 
we incline to touch only upon what is mod: 
material. 

PROP- VIIL FiG.'9. 

7o meafure the dijiance AB, to one of whofe ex^ 
tremities vje have accefs^ by the help of 
fourfiaffs.. 

1 E T there be a ftafF fixed at the point A ; 
then going back at fome fenfible diftance 
in the fame right line, let another be fixed 
in C, fo as that both the points A and B 
be covered and hid by the flaff C: likewife 
going ofFin a perpendicular from the right 
line CB, at the point A^ (the method of doing 
which fliall be fhown in the following Scho- 
lium)^ let there be jdaced another ftafF at H ; 
and in the right line CKG (perpendicular 
to the fame CB, at the point C), and at the 
point of it K, fuch that the points K, H, 
and B, may be in the fame right line, let there 
be fixed a fourth ftafF. Let there be drawn, 
or let there be fuppofcd to be drawn, a right 
line HG parallel to C A. The triangles KHG, 
HAB will be sequiangular ; for the angle*^ 
HAB, KGH are right angles. Alfo, by 

29th, , 
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29th, i« Euch the angles ABH, KHG are 
equal : wherefore, by the 4th, 6. EucL as KG 
(the excels of CK above AH) to GH, or 
to CA, the diftancc betwixt the firft and fe- 
cond ftafT *, fo is AH, the diftance betwixt 
the firfl: and third ftaff, to AB the diftance 
fought. 

SCHOLIUM. Fio. lo- 
To draw on a plane a right line AE per- 
pendicular to CH, from a given point A ; 
take the right lines AB, AD, on each fide 
equal ; and in the points B and D, let there 
be fixed (lakes, to which let there be tied 
two equal ropes BE, DE, (or one having 
a mark in the 'middle, and holding in your 
hand their extremities joined, (or the mark 
in the middle, if it be but one), draw out the 
ropes on the. ground; and then, where the 
two ropes meet, or at the mark, when by 
it the rope is fully ftretched, let there be 
placed a third flake at E ; the right line 
AE will be perpendicular to CH in the point 
A, by I jth, i.Eucl. In a manner not un- 
like to this may any problems that are re- 
folvcd by the fquarc and compafTes, be done 
by ropes and a cord turned round as a radius, 

P R O R 
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PROP. IX. Fig. ii. 

To meafure the dijlance A^B, one ^ whofe ex* 
tremities is accejfible. 

TpRoM the point, let the right line AC of a 

known length be made perpendicular 

to AB, (by the preceeding Scholium) : like* 

^ 

wife draw the right line CD perpendicular to 
CB, meeting the right line AB in D : then, 
by the 8. 6. EucL as DA : AC : : AC : AB. 
Wherefore when DA and AC are given, 
AB will be found by the rule of three* 
Q; £• F. 

SCHOLIUM. 

All the preceeding operations depend on 
the equality of fbme angles of triangles, and 
on the fimilarity of the triangles arifing from 
that equality. And oh the fame principles 
depend innumerable other operations which 
a Geometrician will find out of himfclf, as 
is very obvious. However fome of thefc ope- 
rations require fuch exaftnels in the work> 
and without it are fo liable to errors, that, 
caeteris paribus^ the following operations 
which arc performed by a trigonometrical 

calculation, 



!'• 
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calculation^ arc to be preferred; yet could 
we not omit thofe above, being moft ealy 
in pradtice, and mod clear and evident to 
thofe who have only the firft elements of 
Geometry But if you are provided with 
inftruments, the following operations are 
more to be relied upon. We do not infift 
on the eafiefl cafes to thofe who are (killed 
in plain trigonometry, with is indeed ne- 
cefTary to any one who would apply himfelf to 
pradlice. It would be eafy to the reader to 
fipd examples ; and we have ftiown in plain 
trigonometry how to find the angle or fide 
of any plain triangle that is required, from 
the angles or fides that may be given. 



y 



PROP. X. Fig. 12. 

To defcribe the conJiruBion and ufe of the Geo-' 
metrical quadrant. 

'TpHE Geometrical quadrant is the fourth 
part of a circle, divided into ninety dc- 
grees, to which two fights are adapted, with 
a perpendicular or plum-line hanging from 
the centre. The general ufe of it is for in* 
vcfligating angles in a vertical plane, compre- 
hended 
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hended under right lines going from the 
centre of the inftrument, one of which is 
horizontal, and the other is direded to fome 
vifible point* This inftrument is made of 
lahy folid matter, as wood, copper, <6*^. 

PRO P. XL Fig. 13. 

To defcribe the make and ufc of the Graphs 
meter. 

npHE Graphometer is a femicircie made of 
any: hard matter, of wood, for example, 
or brafs, divided into a 180 degrees; fo 
fixed on a fulcrum^ by means ot a brafs ball 
and focket, that it eafily turns about, and 
retains any fixation; two fights are fixed 
on its diameter. At the cei^tre there is, com- 
monly a magnetical needle in a box. There 
is likcwife a moveable ruler, which turns 
round the. centre, and retains any fituation 
given it. The ufe of it is to obferve any 
angle, whofe vertex is at the centre of 
the inftrument in any plane, (though it 
is moft commonly horizontal, or nearly 
fo), and to find how paany degrees it con- 
tains. 

- PROP. 
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PROP. XIL 

Fio. 14. and 15, 

To defer ibe the manner in 'which angles are 
meafured by a ^adrant or Graplxmeter. 

T £T there be an angle in a vertical plane, 
comprehended between a line parallel 
to the horizon HR, and the right line RA, 
coming from any remarkable point of a 
tower or hill, or from the futi, moon, or a 
(bar. Suppole that this angle RAH is to be 
meafured by the Quadrant : let the inftrumeut 
be placed in the vertical plane, fo as that 
the centre A may be in the angular point > 
and let the fights be directed towards the 
objea at R, (by the help of the ray' coming 
from it, if it be the fun or moon, or by the 
help of the vifual ray, if it is any thing elfe), 
the degrees and minutes in the arch BC 
cut off by the perpendicular, will meafure 
the angle RAH required. For, from the 
make of the Quadrant, BAD is a right 
angle ; therefone BAR is likewife right, be- 
ing equal to it. But, becaufe HK is hori- 
zontal, and AC perpendicular, HAC will 

be 
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be a right angle; and therefore equalalfo to 
BAR. From thofe angles fubtradt the part 
HAB that is common to both ; and there 
will remain the angle BAG equal to the 
angle RAH. But the arch BC is the raea-. 
fure of the angle BAG ; confcquently, it is 
likewife the meafure of , the angle RAH* 

Note, that the remaining arch on the 
Quadrant EVG is the meafure of the angle RAZ, 
comprehended between the forefaid right 
line RAandAZ which points to the Zenith. 

Let it now be required to meafure the angle 
ACB (Fig. 15.) in any plane, comprehended 
between the right lines AG and BC, drawn 
ftom two points A and B> to the place of 
ftation C. Let the Graphometer be placed 
at C, fupportcd by lis fulcrum (as was (hown 
above) ; and let the immoveable fights on the 
fide of the inftrument DE be difedted to- 
wards the point A ; and likewife (while the 
inftrument remains iftmoveable) let the fights 
of the ruler- FG (which is moveable about 
the centre G) be diredcd to the point B. 
It is evident that the moveable ruler cuts ofF 
an arch DH, which is the meafure of the 
angle \AGB fought. Moreover, by the fame 

D method. 
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method^ the inclination of D£» or of FG^ 
Hiay be obferved with the meridian line, which 
is pointed out by the magnetick needle inclo^ 
fed in the box, and is moveable about the 
centre of the inftrument, and the meafure of 
this inclinati(m or angle found in degrees. 

PROP- XIIL Fig, i6- 

T0 meajure an accejpkk height by the Geamcr 

trical quadrant. 

i 

ID Y the 1 2th Prop, of this part, let the 
angle C be found by means of the Qua- 
drant, Then in the triangle ABC, right- 
angled at B, (BC being fuppofed the horizon- 
tal diftance of the obfcrvator from the tower)^. 
having the angle at C, and the fide BC, the 
required height BA will be found by the 
3d cafe of plain Trigonometry. 

PR O P. XIV. Fro. 17, 

To tneafure an inaccejfibh height by the Geome- 
trical quadrant. 

T ET the angle ACB be obferved with the 

Quadrant (by the 12th Prop, of this 

part) ; then let the obfcrvcr go from C to the 

fecond 
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fax>nd ftation D, in the right line BCD 
(providing BCD be a horizontal jiane) ; and 
after meafuring this diftancc CD, take the 
Mgle ADC like wife withthcQaadrant. Then^ 
in the triangle ACD, there is given the angle 
ADC, with the angle ACD ; becaufe ACB 
was given before : therefore (by 32. i. EucL) 
the remaining angle CAD is given likewife. 
Bot the fide CD is likewife given being 
the diftance of the ftation CandD^ there- 
fore (by the firft cafe of oblique-an^d tri- 
angles in Trigonometry) the fide AC will be 
found. Wherefore in the fight-angled tri- 
angle ABC, all the angles and the hypothenufe 
AC are given 5 confequently, by the 4th cafe 
of Trigonometry, the height fought AB will 
be found j as alfo (if you pleafe) the diftance 
of the ftation C from AB the perpendicu- 
lar whhin the hill or inaccefllbk height. 

PROP. XV. Fio. 18. 

From the top of a given height ^ to meafure the 
dijlance BC« 

T ET the angle BAC be obfervcd by the 

1 2th of this part} wherefore in thetri- 

an^e ABC, right-angled at B, there is 

given 
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given by obfervation the angle at A ; whence 
(by the 32. i.EucL) there will alfo be given 
the angle BCA : moreover the fide AB (be-r 
ing the height of the tower) is fuppofed to 
be given. Wherefore, by the 3d cafe of 
Trigonometry, BC the diftance fought will 
be found. 



PROP. XVI. Pig. i 



9^ 



To mea/ure the dijlance of two places A and B^ 
of -which one is afcejfibk^ by the Qra^ 
phmeter^ 

T ET there be erected ^t two points A an^ 
C, fuilliciently diftant, two vifible figns; 
then (by the 12th of thi?) let the two angles 
B AC, BCA be taken by the Graphomcter, 
Let the diftance of the Rations A an(l p 
be nieafurcd with a chain. Then the third 
angle B being known, and the fide AC be- 
ing likewife known; therfore, by the firft 
cafe of Trigonometiy, the diftance required,^ 
AB, will be fpund. 

PROP, 






L 
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PROP. XVII. Fig. 20. 

To meafure by the Graphpfffetpr, the di/iance 
oftvjo places^ neither of which is accejjiblep 

ET two ftations C and D be chofen^ from 
each of which the places may be feep 
whofc diftancic is fought : let the angles ACD, 
ACB, BCD, and likewifc the angles BDC, 
BDA, CPA, be meafured hj fhe Graphp- 
meter; let the diftgnc? of the ftations C ?ind 
D be meafured by a chain, or (if it be ne-^ 
ceflary ) by the preceeding pracftice. Now in 
the triangle AGD, there are given two angles 
ACD and ADCj therefore the third CAD 
is likewife given : . Moreover the fide CD 
is given ; therefore, by the firft cafe of Tri- 
gonometry, the fide AD will be found. After 
the fame manner, in the triangle BCD, from 
?ill the angles and one fide CD given, thc^ 
fide BD is found. Wherefore in the triangle 
ADB, from the given fides DA and DB, 
3nd the angle ADB contained by them, the 
iide AB (the diftance fought) is found by 
the 4th cafe of Trigonometiy of oblique- 
gngled triangles. 

J^ft it be noted,' that it is not ncccffary 

that 
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that the points A, B, C, and D, be in one 
plane ; and that any triangle is in one plane 
by 2d Prop, i ith oiEucL 

PROP. XVIII. Fig. ai. 

Jt is required by the Graphometer and ^ua^ 

. .dranty to meafure an accejpile height AB, 

placed fo ona fleep^ that one can neither go 

near it fn an horizontal plane, nor recede 

from it, as ive fuppofed in thefolutim of the 

\/^b Prop. 

JET there be chofcn any fituation as C, 
and another D ; where let fome mark 
be erefted : let the angles. ACD and ADC 
be found by the Graphometer ; then the third 
angle DAC will be known. Let the fide 
CD» the diflance of the (lations, be roeafured 
with a chain, and thence (by Trigon.) the 
fide AC will be found. Again, in the tri- 
angle ACB, right-angled at B, having found 
by the Quadrant the angle ACB, the other 
angle CAB is known likewife : but the fide 
AC in the triangle ADC is already known ; 
therefore the height required AB will be 
found by the 4th cafe of right-angled tri- 
angles. 
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angles. If the height of the tower is wanted, 
the angle BCF will be found by the Quadrant ; 
which being taken from the angle ACB 
already known, the angle ACF. will remain t 
but the angle FAC was known before ; there- 
fore the remaining angle AFC will be known« 
But the fide AC was alfo known before ; 
therefore, in the triangle AFC, all the angles 
and one of the fides AC being known, AF 
the height of the tower above the hill will 
he found by Trigonometry* 



SCHOLIUM. 

It were eafy to add many other methods 
of meafuring heights and diftances : but, if 
what is above be underftood, it will be eafy 
(efpecially for one that is verfed in the ele- 
ments) to contrive methods for this purpofc, 
according to the occafion : fo that there is 
no need of adding any more of this fort. 
We (hall fubjoin here a method by which 
the diameter of the earth may be found 
out. 

PROP. 
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PROP. XIX. Fig. iz. , 

To find the diameter of the earth from one otn 
fervation4 

T BT there be chofcn a high hill AB, near 
the Ica-fhorc, and let the obfervator on 

■ 

the top of it, with an exadt Quadrant di-- 
vided into minutes and feconds by tran^ 
verfe divifions, and fitted with a telefcopc 
in place of the common fights, meafure 
the angle ABE contained under the right line 
AB, which goes to the Centre, and the right 
line BE drawn to the fea, a tangent to thcglobe 
^ at E ; let there be drawn from A perpen- 
dicular to BD, the line AF meeting BE in F. 
Now in the right-angled triangle BAF all the 
angles are given, alfo the fide AB, the height 
of the hill 5 which is to be found by fomc 
of the foregoing methods, as exadllyas poffir 
ble ; and, by Trigonometry, the fides BF 
and AF are found. But, by Corol. 36. 3d 
Eucl. AF is equal to FE ; therefore BE will 
be known. Moreover, by 36th, 3d Euch 
the redtangle under BA and BD, is equal 
to the fquare of BE. And thence, by 17th, 
6, Eucl. as AB ; BE :: BE: BD. There- 
fore, 
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fore, fiflcc AB attd-BE are already given, 
BD wHl be foand by nth, 6. Eucl. or by the 
rule of three ; and fubtfadtrng BA, there will 
«mam AD. the diameter of the earth fought. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Many other methods might be propofed 
for meafuring the diameter of the earth. 
The moft exadt in my opinion is that pro- 
pofed by Mr Pkartj of the academy of 
fciences at P/ir/i. But fincc it does not be- 
long to this place, we refer you to the phi- 
lofophical tranfavSions, where you will find 
it dcfcribed. 

^* According to Mr Picart, a degree of 
" the meridian at the latitude of 49° 21' was 
"57660 French Toifes^ each of which con- 
** tains fix feet of the fame meafure; from 
** which It follows, that if the earth be 
** an exadl fphere, the circumference of 
" a great circle of it will be 125,249,600 
" Paris feet, and the fcmidiameter of the 
"earth 19,615,800 feet: but thp French 
" Mathematicians, who of late have exami- 
" ned Mr Picarfs operations, afFure us, 
" That the degree in that latitude is 57,183 
** Toifes. They meafured a degree in Lap- 

E landp 
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^^ land, in the latitude of 66<> 20'^ and foxmd 
" it of 57,438 Toifes. By comparing thcfe 
degrees, as well as by the oblervations 
on pendulums, and the theory of gravity, 
^' it appears that the earth is an oblate fphe- 
*' roid ; and (fuppofing thofc degrees, to 
" be accurately meafured) the axis or dia- 
** meter that pafTes through the poles will 
** be to the diameter of the equator, as 177 
** to 178, or the earth will be 22 miles 
'^ higher at the equator than at the poles. 
^' A degree has like wife been meafured at 
'^ the equator, and found to be confidera- 
" bly Icfi than at the latitude of Paris ; 
" which confirms the oblate ^ figure of the 
^' earth. But an account of this laft mei^- 
*' furation has not been publiflied as yet. 
«* If the earth was of an uniform dcnfity 
** from the furfacc to the centre, then, ac- 
" cording to the theory of gravity, the me- 
** ridian would be an exaft ellipfis, and the 
** axis would be to the diameter of the equa- 
** tor as 230 to 231 ; and' the difference of 
*^ the fcmidiameter of the equator and femi- 
•* axis about 17 miles/* 
In what follows, a figure is often to be 

laid 
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laid down on paper, like' to another figure 
given ; and bedaufe this likencfs confifts in 
the equality of then* angles, and in the fides 
having the fame proportion to each other (by 
the definitions of the 6th oiEucL) we are now 
to fhow what methods practical Geometri- 
cians ufe for making on paper an angle equal 
to a given angle, and how they cbnftitutc 
the fides in the fame poportion. For this 
purpofe they make ufe of a Protradlor, (or, 
when it is wanting, a line of chords), and 
of a line of equal parts, 

PRO P. . XX. 

Fig. 23, 24, 25,^ 26, and 27. 

To defer ibe the eonJiruSiion and ufe of the Pro^ 
traSor^ if the Line ofcJjords^ and of the Line 
of equal parts* 

'Tp H E Protradlor is a fmall femicircle of 
brafi, or fuch fblid matter. The femi- 
circumference is divided into i8o degrees. 
The ufe of it is, to draw angles on any 
plane, as on paper, br to examine the ex- 
tent of angles already laid down. For this laft 
purpofe, let the fmall point in the .centre 
{ of 
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of the Pnotraftor be placed above the aiH 
gular pointy and let the fide AB coinckk 
with one of the fides tba^ contain the angle 
propoied ; the number of degrees cut off 
by the other fide, conputiog on the Pro« 
tradlor from B| will (bow the quantity of 
the angle that is to be meafored* 

But if an angle is to be made of a gi« 
ven quantity on a given line» and ait a given 
point of that line» l^t AB coincide * with ^ 
given line, and let the centre A of the inftnv- 
ment be applied to that point. Thenkt 
there be a mark made at the given number 
of degrees ; and a right line drawn from that 
mark to the given point, will conftitiite an 
angle with the given right line, of the quan- 
tity required ; as is manifcft. 

This is the mod natural and eafy method, 
either for examining the extent of an angle 
on paper, oi for defcribing on paper an 
angle of a given quantity. * ' * 

But when there is fcarcity of inftrnmeats^ 
or becaule a Line of chords is more eafi<* 
ly earned about, (being defcribed on a ru** 
ler on which there are many other liaes 
befides) pra(Jlical Geomctrici^ms frequently 

make 
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make ofc of it. It is made thus: let the 
Quadrant of a circle be divided into 9Q der 
grecs ; (as in Fig. 24.), The right Hue AB h 
the chord of 90 deg« ; the chord of every arch 
of the Quadrant is transferred to this line A^^ 
which is always njarkcd with the ounibet 
of degrees in the correfpw)ding arch; 

Note, That the chord of 60 degrees h 
equal to the radius, by Corol> 15. 4th Eucl^ 
If uow a given angle EDF is to be me*-* . 
fured by the Line of chords from the ceg^ 
tre D, with the diftance DG, (the chord 
of 60 degrees), defcribe the arch GF } 
and let the points G and F be marked 
where this arch interfe^s the fides, of th9 
angle. Then if their diilancc QF, appli* 
ed cNi'the Line of chords fron:i A to B^ 
gives (for example) jt^ degrees, this fhalj 
be the n^eafure of the angle propofed* 

When an obtufe angle is to be tneafn- 
red with this line, let Hs complement to a 
fcniicircl? be meafured, and thence it will be 
known. It were eaiy to transfer to the dia-^ 
meter of a circle the chords of all arches 
to the extent of a femicircle ; butfuch arq 
rarely found marked upon rules. 

But 
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But now, if an angle of a given quanti- 
ty, fuppofe of 50 degrees, is to be made , 
at a given point M of the right line KL 
(Fig. 2f6-) From the centre M, and the 
diftancc MN equal to the chord of 60 de- 
grees, defcribe the arch QN. Take off an 
arch NR, whole chord is equal to that of 50 
degrees on the Line of chords; join the 
points M and R 5 and it is plain that MR 
fhall contain an angle of 50 degrees with 
the line KL propofed. 

But fonietimes we cannot produce the fides, 
till they be of the length of a chord of 60 
degrees on our fcalc; in which cafe it is 
fit to work by a circle of proportions (that 
is a (edor), by which an arch may be made 
of a given number of degrees to any radius. 

The quantities of angles arc likcwife de- 
termined by other lines ufually marked up- 
on rules, as the lines of fines, tangents, and 
fecantsj but as thefc methods are not fo eafy 
or fo proper in this jdace, we omit them. 

To delineate figures fimilar or like to 0- 
thers given, bcfides the equality of the 
angles, the fame proportion is to be pre- 
ferved among the fides of the figure that is 

to 
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to be delineated, as is anlong the fkles of 
the figure , given. For which purpofc, 
on the rules ufed by artifts, there is a tine 
divided into eq[ual part; \ more or le& in 
number, and greater or leflcr in quantity, 
according to the plcafure of the maker* 

A foot is divided into inches ; and a,n inch, 
by means of tranfverfe lines, into 100 c- 
qual parts ; fo that with this fcale, any num- 
ber of inches, below twelve, with any part df 
an inch, can be taken by the compafTes, 
providitig fuch part be greater than the one 
hundredth part of an inch. And this exaftnefs 
is very neCeflary in delineating the plans of 
houfes, and in other cafes. , 

P R O P. XXI. F16. 28. 

7o lay down on paper ^ h) the ProtraSor or Lane 
ofchordsy and Line of equal partSy a right-- 
lined figure like to one given^ providing the 
angles and Jides of the figure given he known 
iy obfervation or menfuration. 

lyOR example, fuppofc that it; is known that 

in a quadrangular figure, one fide is of 

235 feet, that the angle contained by it and 

the fecond fide is of 84% the fecond fide 

of 
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of 2Ct8 feet, the angle contained by it and 
the third fide of 7^*, and that the third 
fide is 294 feet. Thcfc things being given, 
a figure is to be drawn on paper like to 
this quadrangular figure. On your paper, at 
a proper point A, let a right line be drawn, 
upon which take 235 equal parts, as AB. 
The part reprcfenting a foot is taken great- 
er or Icffcr, according as you would have 
your figure greater or lefi* In the adjoin- 
ing figure, the looth part of an inch is 
taken for a foot. And accordingly an hich 
divided into an 100 parts, and annexed to the 
figure, is called a fcale of 100 feet. Let there 
be made at the point B (by the preceed- 
ingProp,) an angle ABC of 84% and let 
BC be taken of 288 parts like tothe former. 
Then let the an^e BCD be made of 72 % 
and the fide CD of 2194 equal parts. Then 
let the fide AD be drawn; and it will 
compleat the figure like to the figure given. 
The mefifures of the angle A and D can 
be known by the Protraftor or Line of chords, 
and the fide AD by the Line of equal parts ; 
which will exaftly anfwer^to the correfpond* 
ing angles and to the fide of the primary figure. 

After 
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After the very feme manner, from the 
fides and angles given, which bound any 
right-lined figure, a figure like to it may be 
drawn, and the fefl; of its fides and angles be 
known* 

COROLLART. 

Hence any trigonometrical probkm iit 
right-lipcd triangles, may be refolved by der 
lineating the triangle from what is gj,ven con- 
cerning it, as in this Propofitiqn, The un- 
known fides are examined by a Line of e-* 
qual parts, and the angles by 9 Protradlpr 
or Line of chords. 

PROP. XXIL Prob. 

I 

TTx diameter of a circle being given, to find 
its circumference nearly. 

'TpHE periphery of any polygon infcribed in 
the circle is lels than the circumference, 
and tbe periphery df any polygon defcribed 
about a circle is greater than the circumfe- 
rence. Whence Archimedes firft difcpvere^ 
that the diameter was in proportion to thq 
circumference, as 7 to 22 pearly j which 

F fervcs 
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fcrvcs for common ufc. But the modems 
have computed the proportion of the diame^ 
ter to the circumference to greater cxaft- 
ncls* Suppofing the diameter loo, the pe- 
riphery will be more than 314, but lefi than 
315*. But Ludolphuj van Cue/en exceeded 
the labours of all ; for by immenfe ftudy he 
found, that, fuppofing the diameter 

rOO^OOO^OOOiCXSO^OOOyOOO^OOO^OOOyOOOiOOO^OOOy 

the periphery will be lels than 

but greater than 

3M>i59>265,358,979>323,846,264,33g,327,950; ; 

whence it will be cafy, any part of the 
circumference being given in degrees and 
minutes, to affign it in parts of the diameter. 
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iTHERTowe have treated of the mea- 
furing of angles and fides, whence it 
is abundantly eafy to lay down a field, a 
plane, or an entire country : for to this no- 
thing is requifite but the pi^otradion of tri- 
angles, and of other plain figures, after ha- 
ying 

* The diameter is more nearly to the circumference, 
as 113 to s$^. 
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ving mcafured their fides and angles. But as 
this is eftcemedan important parj of pra(5Ucal 
Geometry, we fliall fubjoin h(?fe an account 
pf it, with all pofTible brevity; fuggefting 
withal, that a Surveyor will improve himfelf 
more by one day's pradtice, than by a great 
deal of reading. 

P R, O R XXIII. Prob. 

To explain ivhat Surveying is^ and Tvhat in- 
Jiruments Surveyors ufe. 

T^Jrst, it is neceffary that the Surveyor 
view the field that is to be meafured, 
and inveftigate its fides and angles, by means 
of an iron chain (having a particular mark 
at each foot of length, or at any number 
of feet, as may be moft convenient for re- 
ducing lines or furftccs to the received mea- 
sures*), and the Graphometerdefcribed above. 
Secondly^ It is neceflUry to delineate the field 
in plano^ or to form a map of it ; that is, 
to lay down on paper a figure fimilar to the 

field; 

* See above p. 4. the account of Cunter's chain, and 
^ the chain that is moft convenient for meafuring Uni 
in Scotland. 
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field } which is done by the Protractor (or Line 
of chords) and of the Line of equal parts. 
Tijnrdlyy It Is necefTary to find out the area 
of the field fo furvcycd and reprcfcnted by a 
map. Of this laft we are to treat below^ in 
the fecond part« 

The fides and angles of fmall fields anc ftq:' 
vcyed by the help of a Plain*table; which is 
generally of an oblong rectangular figure, 
and fupported by a fukruntj fo as to turn eve- 
ry way by means of a ball, and focket. It 

■ 

has a moveable frame, which furrounds the 
board, and ferves to keep a clean paper 
put^ on the board clofe and tight to it. 
The fides of the frame facing the paper 
are divided into equal parts every way. Th^ 
board hath befides a box with a magne* 
tic needle, and moreover a large index with 
two fights. On the edge of the frame of 
the board are marked degrees and minutes, 
fo as to ftipply the rooi^j of a Graphomcter. 

P R O P. 
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Prob, Fig. 39. 

7o delineate a fields by the help of a Plaiff^ 
table, Jrom one fiation whence all its an-- 
gles may be feen^ and their dijiances mea^ 
fured by a ebatn^ 

Ef the field that is to be laid down ht 
ABCDE^ At any convenient place F, 
let the PiainTtable beereded; cover it with 
clean paper, in which let fome point near 
the middle rcprefentthe ftation, Then ap- 
plyUig at this placr the index with the fights, 
direct it fo as that through the fights fom^ 
mark may be feen at one of the angles,, 
fuppofe A ; and from the point F, reprtfent'i^ 
ing the ftation, draw a faint right line along 
the fide of the indesc : then, by the hdp of 
the ch^in, let FA the diftairce of the fta- 
tion from the forefaid angle be meafured, 
Then taking what part you think convenient 
for a foot or pace from the Line of equal 
paits, fct off on the faint line the parts cor- 
refponding to the line FA that was mear 
fured ; and let there be a mark made re- 
prdenting the angle of the field A. Keep 

ing 
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iog the table immoveable, the fame is to be 
done with the reft of the angles ; then right 
lines joining thofe marks (hall include a figure 
like to the field, as is evident from 5. 6. EucL 

COROLLyfRr. 

The fame thing is done in like manner by 
the Graphometer; for having obfervcd in 
.each of the triangles, AFB, BFC, CFD; 
&c. the angle at the ftation F^ and having 
meafured the lines from the ftation to the 
angles of the fields let iimiiar triangles be 
protracted on paper (by the 21. of this) ha-r 
ving their common vertex in the point of 
ftation. All the lines, excepting thofe which 
reprefent the fides of the field, are to be 
drawn faint or obfcure. 

Note I. When a Surveyor wants to lay 
down a field, let him place diftindtly in a 
regifter all the obfervations of the angles, 
and the meafures of the fides, until, at time 
and place convenient, he draw out the figure 
pn paper. 

Note ?. The obfervations made by the help 
of the Graphometer are to be examined ; 
for all the angles about the point F ought 
to be equal to four right ones by 1 3tb, i . EucL 

PROP. 
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P R OP- XXV. 

Prob. Fig. 30. 

*T^ lay doivn a field by means of two fiat ions, 
from each of which all the angles can be 
feeny by meafuring only the difiance of the ] 
fiations. 

T Et the inftrument be placed at the fta- 
tion F i and having chofen a point rc- 
prefcnting it upon the paper which is laid 
upon the Plain-table, let the index be ap- 
plied at this point, fo as to be moveable 
about it. Then let it be direded fuccef- 
fively to the feveral angles of the field ; 
and when any angle is fcen through the fights, 
draw an obfcure line along the fide of the 
index. Let the index, with the fights, be 
direded after the fame manner to the fta- 
tion G; on the obfcure line* drawn along 
its fide, pointing to A, fct off from the 
Scale of equal parts a line correfponding to 
the meafured diftance of the ftations ; and 
this will determine the point G. Then re- 
move the; inftrument to.the ftation G; and 
applying the index to the line reprefent- 

ing 
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JDg the diftancc of the ftations, place the 
inftrumcnt fo that the firft ftation may be 
fccn through the fights. Then the iiiftra- 
ment remaining immoveable, let the index 
be applied at the point reprcfcnting the fe- 
cond ftation G i and be fucceffively direfted 
by means of its fights, to all the angles 
of the field, drawing (as before) obfcnre 
lines } and the interfedtion of the two obfcure 
lines that were drawn to the fame angle 
from the two ftations will always reprefent 
that angle on the plan. Care muft be taken 
that thofe lines be not miftaken for one ano- 
ther. Lines joining thofe interfedtions will ^ 
form a figure on the paper like to the field. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It will not be difficult to do the fame 
by the Graph omcter, if you keep a di- 
ftinft account , of your obfcrvatiohs of the 
angles made by the line joining the ftati- 
ons and the lines drawn from the ftations 
to the refpedtive angles of the field. And 
this is the moft common manner of laying 
down whole countries. The tops of two 

mountains are taken for two ftations, and 

their 
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their diftance is either ineafurcd by fome 
of the methods mentioned above, or is ta- 
en according to common repute^ The 
fights are fuccefllvdy direfted towards cities, 
churches, villages, forts, lakes, turnings of 
riverSj woods, 6^c* 

Note, The diftance of the ftations ought 
to be great enough, with refpeft to the field 
that is to be meafured ; fueh ought to be 
chofen as are not in a line with any angle 
of the field. And care ought to be taken 
likewife that the angles, for example, FAG, 
FDG, 6^^» be neither very acute, nor very ob- 
tufe. Such angles are to be avoided as much 
as poffible ; and this admonition is found ve- 
ry ufeful in pradice. 

PROP. XXVI. 

Prob. Fro. 31. 

Ta h'j down ifny fields hqwever irreguhr its 
figure may be, hy the hilp of the Graphometer. 

T ET ABCEDHG be fach a/field. - Let 

its angles (in goitig round it) be obfer- 

vcd with a Graphometer (by the 12th of 

G this; 
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this) and noted down ; let its iides be me^^ 
fured with a chain ; and (by what was faid 
on the 2 1 ft of this) let a figure like to the 
given field be protra<Sted on paper*. If any 
mountain is in the circumference, the hori- 
zontalline hid under it is to be taken foF 
a fide, which, may be found by two or three 
obiervatlons according to fome of the methods 
defcribed above ; and its place on the map is 
to be diftinguilhed by a fhade, that it may 
be known a mountain is there. 

If not only the circumference of the field 
is to be laid down in the plan, but alfo its 
contents, as villages, gardens, churches, pu- 
blic roads, we mud proceed in this manner. 

Let there be (for example) a church F, to 
be laid down in the plan. Let the angles 
ABF, BAF be obfervcd and protradled on 
paper in their proper places, the interfedlion 
of the two fides BF and AF will give the 
place of the church on the paper : or, more 
'exadHy,the lines BF, AF being meafurcd, let 
circles be defcribed from the centers B and 
A, with parts from the fcale correfponding 
to the diftances BF and.AF, and the place 
of the church will be at their interfcdtion. 

Note 
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Note I. While the angles ojbfcfvcd by 
the Graphometer are taken down, you muft 
be careful to diftinguifh the external angles, 
as E and G, that they may be rightly prb- 
Iraftcd afterwards on paper. 

Note 2. " Our obfervations of the angles 
may be examined by computing if all the in- 
ternaLangle« make twice as many right angles, 
four excepted, as there are fides of the figure ; 
for this is dfemonftratcdby sad, i, Eucl. But 
in place of any external angle DEC, its conj- 
pliment to a circle is to be taken* 



PROP. w&vn. 

Prob. Fip. 32^ 

To lay down fi plain field npithout injlruments, 

"V. * 

' '.' - « 

T F a fmall field is to be meafured, and 
a map of it to bq made, and you are not 
provided with inftruments ; let it be fiippo- 
fed to be divided into triangles, by right 
lines, as in the figure ; and after meafu- 
ring the three fides of any of the triangles, 
for example of ABC, let its fides be laid 
down from a convenient fcalc on paper, by 

the 
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the :i2d of this. Again, Id the other two 
fides BD, CD of the triangle CBD be mca- 
fured and protradled on the paper by the 
fame fcale as before. In the lani6 maimer 
proceed with the reft of the triangles of 
which the field is compofed, and the tnap 
of the field will be perfedled \ for the three 
fides of a triangle determine the triangle ; 
whence each triangle on the pappr is firair 
lar to its correfpondctit triatfgle in the field^ 
and is fimilarly fituated -, confequently the 
whole figure is like to the whole field. 

SCHOLIUM. 

If the field be fmall, and all its angles may 
be feen from one ftation, it.m.^y be very well 
laid down by the Plain-table by the 24lh of 
this. If thp field be larger, and have the 
requifitox:Qnditions, and greaf exa<9:nef3' is not 
expedted, it likewife^may be plotted by means 
of the Plajn-table^: or by the Graphometer, 
according to the 25th of this 5 but. in fields 
that arc irregular and mountainous, when an 
pxadl map is required, we arc to make ufe of 
the Graphometer, as in the :?.6th of this, but 
mrely of the Plain-table, 

Having^ 
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Having protratftcd the bounding lines, the 
particular parts contained within them may 
be laid down by the proper operations for 
this purpofc, delivered in the ji6th Propofii- 
tion ; and the method described in the iyth 
Propofition niay be fometimes of fervice 5 for 
we may truft more to the meafufing of fides, 
than to the obferving of angles. We are not 
to compute four-fidcd and ttiany^fided figure 
till they are refolved info triangles j for the 
fides do not determine thofe figures. 

In the laying down of cities, or the like^ 
we may make ufe pf any of the methods de- 
fcribed above that may be moft convenient. 

The map being firiifhed, it is transferred on 
clean pper, by putting the firft fketch above 
it, and mafkipg the angles by the point of ia 
fmall needle, Thefe points being joined by 
right lines, and the whole illuminated by co- 
lours proper to each part, and the figure of the 
Mariner's compals being added to diftinguifi^ 
, the North and South, with a fcale on the mar- 
gin, the map or plan will be finiflied and neat* 

We have thus briefly and plainly treated 
of Surveying, and fhown by what inftru^ 
(nents it is performed ;; having avoided thof^ 

method? 
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methods which depend on the magnetick 
needle, not only becaufe its diredion may va*- 
ry in different places of a field (the contrary 
of this at lead doth not appear), but becaufe 
the qDantity of an angle obferved by it cannot 
be exaftly known ; for an error of two or 
Mirec degrees can fcarcely be avoided in ta- 
king angles by it. As for the remaining 
part of Surveying, whereby the area of a 
field already laid down on paper is found ia^ 
acres, roods, or any other fupcrficial mea- 
furcs ; this we leave to thp following part, 
which treats of the menfuration of furfaces. 
^^ Befid§s the inftruments defcribed above, 

* a Surveyor ought to be provided with an 

* Off-fet ftaff, equal in length: to ten links 

* of the chain, and divided into ten equal 

* parts. He ought likewife to have ten 

* arrows or fmajl flreight (licks near two 

* feet long, (hod with iron ferrils. When 

* the chain is (irft opened, it ought to be 
' examined by the Off-fet (laff. In mea^ 
^ furing any line, the leader of the chain 
' is to have the ten arrows at firft fctting 

* out. When the chain is ftretchcd in the 
' line, and the near end touches the place 

** from 
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♦< from which you meafure, the leader flicks 
•* one of the ten arrows in the ground, at 
•^ the far end of the chain. Then the leader 

V leaving the arrow, proceeds with the chain 
** another length ; and the chain being 
" ftrctched'in the line, fo that the near end 
*^ toi^ches the firft arrow, the leader ' flicks 
•* down another arrow at his end of the 
" chain. The line is preferved flreight,- if 
" the arrows be always fet fo as tQ be ia> 
" a right line with the place you meafure 
" from, and that to which you are going. 

V In this manner they proceed till the leader 
** have no more arro\ys. At the eleventh 
" chain, the arrows are to be carried to him 
<* again, and he is to ftick one of them into 
•* the ground, at the end of the chain.. And 
** the fame is to be done at the rii, 31, 41, 
•* <ifc. chains, if there are fo many in the 
" right-line to be meafured. In this man- 
*^ ner you can hatdly commit an error in 
*^ numbering the chains, unlefs of ten chains . 
" at once. 

"The OfF-fet flafFfer\^es for mcafuring 
" readily the diflanccs of any things pro- 
" per to be reprefented in your plan, from 

"the 
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^« the ftation-linc while you go along. Thcfe 
*^ diftances ought to be entered into your 
'< field-book, with the correfponding diftan- 
^< ces' from the laft ftation and proper rc- 
^^ marks, that you may , be enabled to plot 
^* them juftly, and be in no danger of mi- 
•* flaking one for another, when you extend 
•* your plan. The field-book may be con- 
" veniently divided into five pages. In the 
middle cdumn the angles at the feveral Na- 
tions taken by the Theodolite are to be 
" entered, with the diftances from the fta- 
*^ tions. The diftances taken by the OfF-fet 
** ftafF, on either fide of the ftation-line, are 
" to be entered into columns on either fide 
** of the middle-column, according to their 
pofition with rcfpedt to that line. The 
names or chara<5lers of the objeds, with 
proper remarks, may be entered in columns 
^ on either fide of thefe laft. 

** Becaufe, in the place of the Graph o- 
•^ meter defcribed by our Author, Survey- 
** ors now make ufe of the Theodolite, we 
*^ fhall fubjoin a dcfcription of Mr Sijfon^s 
•< lateft improved Theodolite from MrG^fv/- 

— ■ \ 

M ner^s 
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" ner*j prnSlical Surveying improved* Sec a 
" figure of it in plate 4. 

*• In this inftrument, the three flafFs, by 
" brafs ferrils at top, fcrew into bell-metal 
" joints, that are moveable between brafs pil- 
*^ Iars» fixed in a (Irong brafs plate; in^^hich 
*^ round the centre is fixed a focket with a 

. *< ball moveable in it, and upon which the 
*^ four fcrews prels, that fet the Limb hori- 
** zontal : next above is another fuch plate, 
** through which the faid fcrews pals, and on 
** which, round the centre, is fixed a jfruftum 
** of a cone of bell-metal, whofc axis (being 
" connefted with the centre of the ball) is al- 
*^ ways perpendicular to the Limb, by means 
** of a conical brais ferril fitted to it, whereon 
" is fixed the Compais-box; and on it the 

*-^* Limb, which is a ftrong bell-metal ring^ 
" whereon are moveable three brafe indexes ; 
** in whofe plate are fixed four brafs pillars, 
** that, joining at top, hold the centre-pin of 
** the bell-metal double Sextant, whofe double 
" index is fixed on the centre of the fame 
** plate : within the double Sextant is fixed the 
Ipirit-level, and over it the Telefcope^. . . 
The Compafs-box is graved with two 

H " diamonds 
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♦* diamonds for l^Jorth and Souths and with 
" 20 degrees on both fides of each, that the 
" needle may be fet to the variation, and its 
" error alfo known. 

*• The Limb has two f/«^ de luces againft 
V the diamonds in the box, inftead of 18^0 
" each ; and is curioufly divided into whole 
" degrees, and numbered to the left hand 
" at every ten to twice 180, having three 
** indexes diftant 1 20, (with Nonius^^ djvifions 
^ on each for the decimals of a degree), that 
" are moved by a pinion fixed below one of 
" them, without moving the Limb ; and ift 
" another is a fcrew and (pring under, to fix 
^* it to any part of the Limb. It has alfo di- 
** vifions numbered, for taking the quarter 
"** girt in inches of round Timber at the mid- 
** die height, when {landing ten feet hori- 
*^ ZQft tally diftant from its cetitre ; which at 
" 20 muft be doubled, and at 30 trebled ; 
** to which a Ihorter index is ufed, having 
^^ Noniuses di vifions for the decimals of an 
** inch : but an abatement muft be made for 
" the bark, if not taken off. 

" The double Sextant is divided on one 
" fide from under its centre (when the Spirit- 

'' tube 
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** tube and Telcfcope are level) to above 60 
^*<iegrees each way, and numbered at lOj 
** 20, «^^. and the dowble inde:?^ (through 
** which it is moveable) fliews on the fame 
** fide the degree and decimal of any altitude 
^' or depreffion to that .extent by Noniu/s di- 
*^ vifions : on the other fide are divifions 
*« numbered, for taking the upright height of 
^* Timber J (^fi. jn feet, whcndiftant 10 feet; 
^* which at 2Q muft be doubled, and at 30 
*^ tripled ; and alfo the quantities for rcdu* 
*^ cing hypothenufal lines to horizontal. It 
^^ is moveable by a pinion fixed in the double 
" index. 

•* The Tclefeope is a little (horter'than 
." the diameter of the Limb, that a fall may 
" not hurt it ; yet it will magnify as much. 
" and fhew ?l diftant objeft as pcrfed:, as 
" m oft of treble its length. In its fociis arc 
" very fine crofs wires, whofe interfedtiori is 
" in the plane of the double Sext^pt i and 
-" this was a whole circle, and turned in a 
** lathe to a true plane, and is fixed at right 
•^* angles to the Limb j fo that, whenever 
** the Limb is fet horizontal, (which is rea- 
^* dily done by making the Spirit-tube level 



*' over 
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^* over two fcrcws, and the like over the o-r 
^* other two), the double Sextant and Tclc- 
M (cope are moveable in a vertical *plane ; and 
^* then every angle taken on the Limb (tho^ 

the Tclcfcope be never fo much elevated 

or depreflcd) will be an angle in the plane 
" of the horizon. And this is abfolutcly nc- 
♦* ceffary in plotting a horizontal plane. 

♦• If the lands to be plotted are hilly, and 
'* not in any one plane, the lines mcafurecj 
" cannot be truly laid down on paper, with- 
^* out being reduced to one plane, which 

muft be the horizontal, bccaufe angles are 

taken in that plane. 

** In viewing my objefts, if they have 
** much altitude ordeprcflion, I either Write 
" down the degree and decimal (hewn on the 
«• double Sextant, or the links fhcwn on the 
?* back-fide ; which laft fubtradled from c- 
f* very chain in the ftation-linc, leaves the 
?'^ length in the horizontal jiane. But if the 
!* degree is taken, the following table will (hew 
1! |he quantity. 
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A 7 ABLE of the links to be JuhtraSed out 
of every chain in hypothcnufal lines (ffiv^^ 
ral degrees attitude^ or deprejpon,for reducing 
them to horizontaL 



Dfgreef. 


l^inh. 


D(gr$tJ. 


Unh* Degrees. 


Linisf 


4.05 


^ ^ I' 

4 


14.07 - 


- 3 


23,074 


- 8 


5.73 


- JL 


16,26 - 


'4 


24,495 


- 9 


7,02 


X 

4 


18,195 


--5 


25»84 


- 10 


8,11 


r - I 


»9'9S - 


- 6 


27.13 


- II 


11,48 


2 


ai,505 


-'7 


28,36 


- J2i 



** Let the firft dation-linc really meafurc 
1107 links, and the angle of altitude or 
depreflion be 19^93 ; loolqng in the tabic 
I find againft 19s 95, is 6 links. Now 
6 times 1 1 is 66 j; which fubtrgded froni. 
1107, leaves 1941, the trup kngth to be 
laid, down in the plan. 
" It is ufcful in Surveyings to take the an^ 
glcs which the bounding Jines form with 
the magnetic needle, in order to check 
the angles of the figure, and to plot theoi 
ppnveniently afterwards, ^' 

PART 



C 
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P A R T ir. 

Of tb? furfac^s of bodies. 

'T^HE fmallcft fupcrficial meafure with us 
is a fquarc inch ; i^ of which m?ke 
a fquarc foot. Wrights make ufe of thcfe in 
the mcafuring of deals and planks ; but the 
Iquarc foot which the Glaziers ufe in meafu- 
riBg of glafs, confifts only of 04 fquare inches. 
The other mcafures are, firji^ the cU fquare ; 
zdly^ the fall, containing 36 fquare ells ; 
grf/y, the rood, containing 40 falls ; 4/Z?/y, 
the acre, containing 4 roods. Slaters, Mar 
fons, and Pavers, ufe the ell fquare and the 
fall; Surveyors of land ufe the fquare ell, 
the fall, the rood, and the acre. 

The fuperficial meafures of the ElngUjh^ 
are, firjly the fquare foot ; 2dlfy the fquare 
yard, containing 9 fquare feet; for their yard 
contains only 3 feet; 3i/y, the pole, con- 
taining 30 V: fquare yards ; 4//Vy, the rood, 
containing 40 poles ; 5//?//, the acre, con- 
taining 4 roods. And hence it is eafy to rc- 
4uce our fuperficial meafures to the Englijh^ 

or theirs to ours. 

•' In 
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** In order to find the content of a field, it 
** is moft convenient to meafure the lines by 
" the chains defcribed above, p. 4. that of 
"22 yards for computing the Englijh acres, 
" and that of 24 Scots ells for the acres 6f 
** Scotland. The chain is divided into ido 
" links, and the fquare of the chain is loodo 
** fquare links s ten fquares of the cliain, or 
" 1 00000 fquare links, give an acre. There- 
^* fore if the area be expreflcd by fquare links, 
** divide by 1 00000, or cut off five decimal 
*^ places, and the quotient fliall give the area 
'^ in acres and decimals of an acre. Write 
" the entire acres apart ; but multiply the de- 
" cimals of an acre by 4, and the produft 
" fliall give the remainder of the area in roods 
" and decimals of a rood. Let the entire 
" roods be noted apart after the acres ; then 
** multiply the decimals of a rood by 40, and 
" the produdl fliall give the remainder of the 
" area in falls or poles. Let the entire falls or 
" poles be then v/rit after the roods, and mul- 
" tiply the decimals of a fell by 36, if the area 
" b required in the meafures of Scotland^ but 

• • • 

*^ multiply the decimals of a pole by 30|-, if 
** the area is required in the meafures of Eng- 

''land. 
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«< land^ aD(i the produdt ihall give the. remain- 
<* der of the area in fquari ells in the former 
^* cafe, but in fquare yards in the latter. If, 
*< in the former cafe, you would reduce the 
decimals of the fquare ell to iquare feet, 
multiply them by 9.50694; but in the.lat- 
ter cafe, the decimals of the Englifh (quare 
yard are reduced to fquare feet, by muU 
tiplying them by 9. , 

Suppofe» for example, that the area ap- 
pears to contain 1265842 fquare links of 
*' the chain of 24 ells ; and that this area is 
•* to be exprcflcd in acres, roods, falls, ^c. 
** of the meafures of Scotlattd* Divide the 
*• fquare-links by 1 00000, and the quotient 
** 1 2*65842 (hows the area to contain 12 
acres ^^/^^W of an acre. Multiply the 
decimal part by 4, and the produdt 2^63368 
" gives the remainder in roods and decimals 
" of a rood. Thofc decimals of the rood 
being multiplied by 40, the produdl gives 
25.3472 falls. Multiply the decimals of 
the fall by 36, and the produft gives 
12.4992 fquare ells* The decimals of the 
Iquare ell multiplied by 9.50994 give 

-4.7458 f 
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4* 7458 iquare feet. Therefore the area 
'* propofed amounts to 12 acres« 2 roods, 25 
•* falls, >2 Square elb, and 4»Vo^-Vfquarc fe«t* 
^' But if the area eontains the iaiiic number 
oi fquare Unks of QunterU chain, aiid is td 
be expreifed by Er^tijh meafures, the 
acrea and roods are computed in iht fame 
manoet sis in the former cafe. The poles 
^' are cconputed as the falls. But the deci^^ 
^* mals of the pole, viz. -^^^ are to be 
** mixliijftied hj jO-J (or J0.25), and the pro- 
** diifl: gives 10.50Z8 fquarc yards* The 
'^ decitiiab of the fquare yard multiplied by 
** 9, give 4^^2j2 ^uarc feet; therefore in 
'^ this cafe the area is in Englifli meafare 12 
*' acres, 2 roods, 25 poles, 1 o Iquare yards^ 

^^ 47 ^VoV Square feet* 

The .Scjrfj acre b to the Englijh acre, by 
•* ftatute, as laoooo 1078694, if we have rcs- 
'^ gard to the difference betwixt the Sicots and 
*^ Efiglifii foot above mentioned. But it is cu^ 
*• ftoniary in fopae parts of Bifgknd to have 
** 18, II r 6^^* feet, to a pole, and r6o fuch 
*^ potes to an acre t whereas, by the flra^ute, 
*^ ibl feet make a pole. In focb caifestbe 

I ^ *'acrc 
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** acre is greater in the duplicate ratio of (ke 
•* number of feet to a pole. 

" They who meafure land in Scotland by 
^* an ell of 37 EngHJb incheis, make the aCre 
♦* Icfs than the true Scots aerie by 593^ fquare 
•* Englijh fctti or by sCbocrt -5^ of the acre. 
'* An hu(band-lahd contains 6 acres of 
" fock and fythtf land, that is of hnd that 
♦* may be tilled with al plough, and mown 
with at fythc ; r 3 acres of arable land make 
an oxga;ng of oxengafe; four oxengatef 
make a f)onnd land of old extent (by a de- 
cree of the Exchequer, March 11. 1585), 
•• and is called librata terra. A forty (hilling 
'* land of old extent contains eight oxgang, 
" or t04acresrf 

" The arpent about l^drii cont^ifts 32406 
*' fquare Paris feet, and is equal to 2f Scots 
'^ roods or 3^^^^ Ertgli/h roodsv 

" The aOus quadratus^ according to Varro 

^* Columella, &c. was a fquare of 120 Roman 

" feet. The "jugerum was the double of this/ 

*' 'Tis to the Scots acre as 1 0000 to 20456, 

and to the Englijh acfe as loooo to 16097. 

It was divided (like the Js) into 12 uncias, 

^'mdthcuftciamt0 2^fcrufula:' This, with 

. the 
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Ithc three preceeding paragraphs, are takca 
from an ingenious manufcript written by Sir 
Robert Stewart Profeflbr of natural philofo- 
phy. The grcateft part of tb? tabk in p. 5. 
was taken from it likewife. 

PROP. I, 

Pros, Fig. j. 

*Io find out tf)e area of q reBangular paralklo^ 
gram ABCD. ^ , 

T ET the fide AB, for example, be five feet 
long, and BC (which conftitutcs with 
BA a right angje at B) be 1 7 feet. Let 1 7 be 
multiplied by 5, and the produdl: 85 will 
be the nijmber of fquare feet in the airca 
of the figure ABCD, 5ut if the parallelo- 
gram propofed is not re<n:angular as BEFC, 
its bafe BC multiplied into ^ its perpendicular 
height AB (not into its fide BE) will give it? 
area. This is evident froni 35th i. Euch 

P R O R II, 
Prob. Fig. 2. 
7b find the (zr^a of a given triangle. 

T ET the triangle Jf AC be given, whole * 

*^ bafe BC is fi^ppofed 9 fppt Jong; let the 

perpcur 
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perpendicular AD be drawn from the angl^ 
A oppoiite to the bafei and let us (uppofe AD 
to be 4 feet. Let the half of the perpcndi* 
cular be multiplied into the baie» or the half 
of the bafe into the perpendicplaf:, or take th^ 
half of the produdl of tlie whole bafe into the 
perpendicular, the produft gives i8 fquare 
feet for the area of the given triangle. 

But if only the fides ^K given, the pcrpeo^ 
dicular is found either by protroding the tri- 
angle, or by ijth and 13th 2^ fMcL or by 
Trigonometry. But how the area of a tri- 
angle may be found from the given fides only, 
fl1^^Il be (bown in the 4th Prop, of this pin* 

PROP, m. 

Prob* TlQ. 3, 
To find the ar^a ofatv^ veBilineal figure. 

TF the figure be irregular, let it be refolved 
into triangles ; and drawing perpendiculars 
to the bafgs in ijach of thpm, let the area of 
each triangle be found by the preceeding 
Prop, andthefum of thefe an^as will give th? 
arpu of the fi<]^ure, 



• - • • • . . 

SCHOLIUMi. 

In pieafuring boards^ planks^ and glais^ \their 
fides are tobe meafured by a foQt*rule divided 
iato J 00 eq^ual parts; and after multiplying 
the fides, the decimal fcadtioos are eafUy re^ 

duced to leiTer deaomioaiions. The menfu* 
ration of thcfe is eafy^ when they are rcftan^ 
gulgr paraUclograiaSf 

BCnOLJUM a. ' 

If a field is to be tneafiired, let it firftbe 
plotted on paper, by fonie of (he rfiethods 
defcribed in the prccepding part, and let the 
figure fo laid down be divided intotriafigles^ 
as was (hown in the precceding Propoiitioii^ 

The bafe of any triangle, or the perpen- 
dicular upon the bafe, or the diftancc of any 
two points of the field is meafured, by aj^ly^- 
ing it to the fcale according to which the 
piap is drawn* 

SCHOl^IUM 3. 

But if the field given be not in a horizontal 

plane, but uneven &nd mountainous, the fcalQ 

gives the horizontal line between any two 

p)i|)|s, but JK)t (hpir diilance meafured on the 

Vinevci^ 
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nbeven furface of the field. And indeed it 
viropld appear that the horizontal plane is to be 
accounted the area of an uneven and hilly 
country. For if fuch ground is laid out for 
building on, or for planting with trees or 
bearing com, fince thcfe ftand perpendicular 
%o the horizon^ it is plain that a mountainous 
coontiy cannot be confidered as of greater ex- 
tent for thofe u&s than the horizontal plane } 
nay, perhaps, for nourifeing of plants, the 
horizontal plane may be preferable, 

If however the area of a figure ^s it lie? 
irregularly qi the furface of the earth is to be 
meafored, this may bp e^fily done by refold 
ying it ijjto tjriangles as it lies. 'The fum of 
their areas wiU be the area fought ; which ex- 
ceeds the area of the horizontal figure more or 
lefs, according as the field is more or lef§ 
uneven. 

PROP, IV, 
Prob. Fig. 2. 

> 

The fides of a triangle being given, to find tlx 
area, "without finding the perpendicular. 

T ETall the fides of the triangle be coUcfled 
"^ into one fum ^ from the half df which let 

the 
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iht fides ht feparately fobtraded, that three 
differences may be found betwixt the fore&id 
half fum and each fide ; then let thefe three 
difFerenceSy and the half fum be multiplied 
into onci another, sind the fquare-root of the 
produdt will give the area of the triangle, 
f'or example, let the fides be id, 17, 21 ; the 
halfof their fumis24; the three differences 
betwixt this hdlf fum and the three fides, arc 
14, 7, and 3* The firft being multiplied by 
the fecond, and their produ6k by the thirds 
we have 294 for the produdl of the differen- 
ces; which multiplied by the forefaid half 
fum 14, gives 7056 ; the Iquare-root of which 
84 is the area of the triangle. The demon- 
flration of this, for the fake of brevity, we o- 
mit. It is. to be found in feveral treatifes, par- 
ticularly in Claviush PraHical Geometry. 



P R O P. V. 

Theor. Fig* 4. 

7he area of the ordinate fgure ABEFGH // 
equal to the produQ of the half-circumference 
of the polygon multiplied into the perpendicukt 

drawn 
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drawn fiom die centre of d» circumfirihed 
arck to the fide if the pief^^ 

'POR the ordinate figure can berefolved into 
as many equal trianglesi as there are fides 
of the figure; and fince each triangle is equal 
to the produdt of half the bafc into the per- 
pendicular,' it is evident that the fum of all the 
triangles together, that is the polygon, is e- 
qual to the prddudl of half the fum of the 
bafcs (that is the half of the circumference of 
the polygon) intathe common perpendicular 
height of the triangles drawn from the centre 
Cto one of the fides j for example to AB. 



PROP. VI. 

( 

' Prob. Fig* 5. ' 

^hc area of a circle is found kj multipl'^ing the 
half of the periphery into the radius^ or the 

half of the radius into the periphery, 

■/ 

P^OR a circle is not different from an ordinate 
or. regular polygon of an infinite number 
of fides, and the common height of the tri- 
angles into which the polygon^ or circle 

may 
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ttiay be fuppofed to be divided, is the radius 
of the circle. 

Were it worth while, it were eafy to de- 
nionftrate accurately this Propofition by 
means of thie infcri bed and circumfcribed fi-^ 
gures, as is don^ in the 5th Prop, of the trqa- ^ 
tik of j4rchtmecffs concerning the dimenfions 
of the circle. 

COROILARI". 

4 

Hence alfo it appears that the area of the 
feftor ABCD is produced, by multiplying the 
^ half of the arch into the radius ; and likevvife 
that the area of the fegmcnt of the circle ADC 
is found, by fubtrading from the area of the 
kOiox the area of the triangle A3C, 

PROP. VH. 
Theor. Fig. 6. 

i 

Tbe circle is to the fquare oftk diameter^ as\i 
to 14 nearly. 

T^OR if the diameter AB be^ fuppofed to be 

7, the circumference AHBK will be al- 

moft 22 (by the 2 2d Prop, of the firfl: part of 

K . this), 
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this), and the area of the fquare DG will be 
49 ; and, by the prcceeding Prop, of this, the 
area of the circle will be 38^ : therefore the 
fquare DC will be to the infcribed circle as 
49 to 38^, or 2^s 98 to 77, that is, as 14 to 

If greater cxaftnefs is reqpired, you may 
proceed to any degree of accuracy : for the 
fquare DC is to the infcribed circle, as i to 

I — i+f— -f + V— tt + tV &c. in infi^ 
nitum. 

** This feries will be of no fervice for com- 
** puting the area of the circle accurately, 
^* without fome further artifice, becaufe it 
** converges at too flow a rate. The area of 
•* the circle will be found cxadlly enough fof 
** moft purpofcs, by multiplying the fquare 
** of the diameter by 7854, and dividing by 
f* loooo, or cutting off four decimal places 
** from the produft ; for the area of the cir- 
V cle is to the circumfcribed fquare nearly ^s 
** 7854 to 10000." ' 

PROP. 
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PROP. VIIL 
Prob. Fig. 7. 

To find the area of a given ellipfe. 

T ET ABCD be an ellipfe, whofe greater 
diameter is Bt) and Icfler AC, bifeiling 
the gfeater perpendiculary in E. Let a mean 
proportional HF be found (by 13th 6. EucL) 
between AC and BD, and (by the 6th of this) 
find the area of the circle dfefcrlbed dn the 
diameter HF. I fay, that' this area is equa to 
tlie area of the ellipffe ABCD. For becaufe, as 
BD to AC, fo the fquare of BD to the fquare 
of HF, (by 2 Cor, 20th 6. EucL) i but (by the 
2d 1 2. EucL) as the fquare of BD to the fquare 
of HF, fo is the circle of the diameter BD 
to the circle of the diameter HF : therefore 
as BD to AC, fo is the circle of the diameter 
BD to the circle of the diameter HF. And 
(by the 5th Prop, oi Archimedes of fpheroids) 
as the greater diameter BD.to the lefTer AC, 
fo is the circle of the diameter BD to the el- 
lipfe ABCD. Confequently (by the nth 5. 
EucL) the circle of the diameter BD will have 
the fame proportion to the circle of the diame- 
ter 
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ter HF, and to the dlipfc ABCD. There^ 
fore, by 9th 5. EucL the area of the circle of 
the diameter HF will he equal to the area of 
the ellipfe ABCD. ^ E. D. 
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From this and the two preceeding Propofi- 
tions> a method is derived of finding the area 
of an ellipfe. There are two ways : i ft, Say 
as one is to the iefler diameter, fo i? the 
greater diameter to a 4th number, (which is 
found by the rule of threfe.) Then again fay^ 
as 14 to 1 1, fo is the 4th number found to the 
area fought. But the fecond way is fliortcr. 
Multiply the Iefler diameter into the greater, 
and the produdl by 1 1 ; then divide the 
whole produd by 1 4, and the quotient will* 
be the area fought of the ellipfe^ For exam- 
ple, let the greater diameter be la, and the 
Iefler 7, by multiplying 10 by 7, the pro- 
dudl is 70 ; and multiplying that by 1 1 , it is 
770 ; and dividing 770 by 14, the quotient 
will be 5 J, which is the, area of the ellipfe 
fought. 

"'The area of the ellipfe will be found * 

** more 
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** more accurately, by multiplying the pro- 
*< dudl of the two diameters by 7854.'' 

We (hall add no more about other plain 
furfaces, whether taflilinear or curvilinear, 
which feldom occur in pra<aice 5 ' but (hall 
fubjoin fome propofitions about meafuring the 
furfaces of folids. 



PROP. IX. Pros. 

TV meafure the fur face of any prifm. 

TtY the 14th definition of the i ith Eucl. a 
prifm is contained by planes,- of which 
two oppofite fides (commonly called the ba- 
fes) are plain redlilineal figures j which -are 
either regular and ordinate, and meafured by 
Prop. 5. of this part; or, however irregular, 
and then they are meafured by the ^d Prop, 
of this book. The otTier fides are parallelo- 
grams, which are meafured by the i ft Prop, of 
this fecond .part ; and the whole foperficies 
ofthe prifm confifts of the fum of thofe ta- 
ken altogether. 

PROP. 
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T(? meafure the fuperficirs ofanypyramd. 
cInce its bafisis a redtilineal figure, and th^ 

reft of the planes terminating in the top of 
the pyramid are triangles, thefe mcafured fe- 
parately, and added together, give th? furface 
of the pyramid required. ' 

PROP. xr. pROB- 

To meafure the fuperficies of any regular body. 

^T^Hese bodies are called regular, which 
are bounded by equilateral and equian- 
gular figures. The fuperficies of the tetra- 
edron confifis of four equal and equiangular 
triangles ; the fuperficies of the hexaedron, or 
cube, of fix equal fquarcs j an o(9:aedron, of 
eight equal equilateral triangles; a dodeca- 
edron, of twelve equal and ordinate pentagons; 
and the fuperficies of an icofiaedron, of twen- 
ty equal and equilateral triangles. Therefore 
it will be eafy to meafure thefe furfaces from 
what has been already fhown. 

In the fame manner we may meafure the 
fuperficies of a folid contained by any planes. 

PROP. 
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PROP. XII. 

t ■ 

P R o B. Fig. 8. 
To meafure the fuperficies of a cyUrider. 

BE c Au s E' a cylinder difleirs very little from 
_ a prifin whofe oppofite plane$ (or bafes) 
are ordinate figures of an infinite number of 
fides, it appears that the fuperficies of a cy- 
linder, without the bafes, is equal to an infi- 
nite number of parallelograms j the common 
altitude of all which is, with the height of 
the cylinder, and the bafes of tliem all differ 
very little from the periphery of the circle 
which is thp bafe of the cylinder. Therefore 
this periphery multiplied into the common 
height, givc^ the fuperficies of tjie cylinder^ 
excluding the bafes ; which are to be meafu- 
, red feparatcly by tl^e help of the <5th Prop, 
of this part. 

This Propofition concerning the meafure of 
the furface of the cylinder (excluding its bafis) 
is evident from this. That when it is concei- 
yed to be fpread out, it becomes a parallelor 
gram, whofe bafe is the periphery of the cir^ 
cle of the bafe of the cylinder ftretched into a 

right 
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right line, and whofe height i$ the fame with 
the height of the cylinder. 

PROP. XIII, 

t 
r 

Prob. Fig. 9, 

To meafure the furface of a right cone, 

^T^He furface of a right cone is very little 
difFcrpnt frorn tUe furface of a right py- 
ramid, having an ordinate polygon for its 
bafe of an infinite number of fides ; the fur- 
face of which (exchiding the bafe) is equal to 
the funi of the triangles. The fum of the ba- 
fes of thcfe triangles is leqiial to the periphery 
of thp circle of the bafe, and the common 
height of the triangles is the fide of the cone 
AB : wherefore the fum of thefe triangles is 
equal to the pr9du(5l of the fum of the bafes 
(/. e. the periphery of the bafe of the cone) 
multiplied into the half of the common height, ^ 
or it is equal to the produt^ofthe periphery 

of the bafe. 

^ ' .. ^ ' 

If the area of the bafe is likewifc wanted, 

r 

' it is to be found feparately by the 6th Prop, 
of this part. If the furface of a cone isfup- 

pofed 
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polled to be fpread out on a pl3j3.e, it will be* 
come a ie^tor of 9 s-'ircle, whpfe radius is the 
fide of th? cope; ,apd the arch terminating 
the (c^QV js made from the pcripjhery of tlje 
bafe. Whence, by Corol. 6, Prop, of this, 
its diniepfion may be fojijnd. 

COROLLART. 

Hence it vill jbc eafy to aicafur.e the libr^qe 
of a friijlum of a cone cut by a plane parallel 
to the b^fe. As to what relates to the meafu- 
ring of the furfacc of the fcalenous cone, be- 
caufe it is not very ufeful in pradlice, we (hall 
not defcribe the method ; whicli would carry 
us beyond the limits of this treatife* 



PRO P. XIV. 

PdELOfi. Fig. 10. 

'To miafure the Jurface of a given fphere. 

T 1£aT there he a fphere, whofc center is A, 
.9ad let the arej? of its convex furface be 
rehired. Ar^bmedes demQnftraI;es (37. Prop. 
J . -book :of the fphcrc ftpd cylinder) that its 
furfacc is equal to the area of four great cir- 

L clc^ 
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cles of the fpherc ; that'ls, let the area" of the 
great circle be multiplied by 4, aftd the pro- 
duft will give the area of the fpherc 5 or, by 
20th 6, and 2d 1 2. of Euel. the area of the 
Ipherc given is equal to the area of a circle 
whofe radius is the right line BC» the diame- 
ter of the fphere. Therefore having' mea- 
fured (by 6th ftrop. of this part) the circle 
delcribed with the radius BC, this will give 
the furfacc of the fphere. 



P R O P. XV. 

pROB. Fig. 10. 

* 

To meajure the fur face of afegtnent of a fphere. 

T Et there be a fegment cut off by the 
plane ED. Archimedes dcmonftrates (49. 
and 50. I* de fpbaerd) that the furface of this 
fegment, excluding the circular bafe, is cr 
qual to the area of a circle whofe radius is the 
right line BE drawn from the vertex B of the 
fegment to the periphery of the circle DE.. 
Therefore, by the 6th Prop, of this part, it 
is eafily meafured. 
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COROLLARY I. 

Hence that part of the futfacc of a fphere 
that lieth between two parallel planes is ealGly 
meafurcd, by fubtradling the furface of the lef- , 
fer fegment from the furface of the greater 
fegment. 

COROLLART 2. 

Hence likewife it follows, that the furface 
of a cylinder delcribed about a fphere (ex- 
cluding the bafis) is equal to the furface of 
the fphere, and the parts of the one to the 
parts of the other, intercepted between planes 
prallel to the bafis of the cylinder, 

PART III. 

Of foUd figures and their menjuration^ 

A S in the preceeding parts we took an inch 

for the fmalleft meafure in length, and 

an inch fquare for the fmalleft fuperficial 

meafure; fo now, in treating of the menfu- 

ration of folids, we take a Cubical inch for 

the fmalleft folid meafure. Of thefe 109 make 

a ^cou pint ; other liquid meafures depend on 

this, as is generally known. 

In 
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In dry mc&fures, the fiilot, by ftatute, con- 
tains 1 9 J pints ; and on this depend^the other 
diy meafures : therefore, if the content of 
any folid be given in cubical inches, it will 
be, eafy to reduce the farme to the common 
liquid or dry meafures, and converfely to re- 
duce theie to folid inches. The liquid and 
dry meafures in ufe among other nations, are 
known from theif writers, 

" As to the Englijh liquid meafures, by 
'* ad of Parliament 1706, any round yeflel, 
*^ commonly called a cylinder, having an 
*^ even bottom, being feven inches in diame- 
** ter throughout, and fix inches deep from 
'* the top of the infide to the bottom, (which 
** veflel will be fourtd by computation to con- 
" tain 230-^^-^- cubical inches) j or any veflel 
♦*, containing 231 cubical inches, artd no tnore, 
^^ is deemed to be a lawful wine gallon, 
•* An F^glijh pint thcrefdre contains 28^ ca- 
*/ bical inches ; twa pints make a quart 5 four 
** quarts a gallon j 18 gallons a roundlet ; 
** three roundlets and an half, or 63 gallons, 
*^ make a hogfliead ; the half of a lipglhead 
'* is a barrel ; one hoglhead and a third, or 
^^ 84 gallons, make a puncheon ^ one pun- 

** cheon 
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" cheon and a half, or two hogiheadSj or 
** 126 gallons, make a pipe or butt ; the 
*• third part of a pipe, o** 42 gallons, rtiakc a 
" tierce; two pipes, ot three puncheons, or 
** four hogfticads, make a tun of wine^ 
" Though the Englijh wine-gallon is now fix- 
" ed at 23 1 cubical inclies, the ftandard kept 
•* in Guildhall being meafurcd, before many 
•^ perfbns of diftindioh. May 25. 1688, it was 
*• found to contain only 224 fuch inches. 

*Mn the Englijh beer- meafure, a gallon 
" contains 282 cubical inches ; confequently 
" 35t <^ubical inches make a pint, two pints 
*^ make a quart, four quarts make a gallon, 
<* nine gallons a firkin, four firkins a barrel. 
** In ale, eight gallons make a firkin, and 32 
^* gallons make a barrel. By an aft of the 
*V firft of IVilliam and M/?ry, 34 gallons is 
*^ the barrel, both for beer and ale^ in all 
** places, except within the weekly bills of 
'* mortality. 

*' In Scotland, it is known that four gills 
*• make a mutchkin, two mutchkins make a 
** chopin, a pint is two chopins, a quart is 
" two pints, and a gallon is four quarts or 
»* eight pints. The accounts of the cubical 

^* Inches 
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''inches contained in the &<?&• pint vary 
confiderably from each other. AccoFd- 
ing to our Author, it contains 109 cu- 
" bical inches. But the ftandard-jug^ kept 
by the Dean of Guild of Edinburgh (one 
of which has the year 1 555, with the 
*' arms of Scotland, and of the town oi Edin- 
" burgh marked upon it) having, been care- 
" fully meafured fcveral times, and by dif- 
** ferent perfons, the Scots pint, according 
** to thofe ftandards, was found to contain 
about 103^ cubic inches. The Pew- 
terers jugs (by' which the velTels in com- 
'^ mon ufe are made) are faid to contain 
^^fometimes betwixt 105 and 106 cubic 
** inches. A calk that was meafured by the 
** Brewers of EJinburgb, before the Com- 
^ miffioners of Excifc iii 1707,. was found 
" to contain 46I Scots pints ; the fame veffcl 
** contained iS^V -E/Tg//)^ ale-gallons. Sup- 
** pofing this menfurating to be juft, the 
** Scots pint will be to the Englijh afe-gallon 
" as 289 to 750 ; and if the Englijh ale- 
*^ gallon be fuppofcd to contain 282 cubi- 
<« cal inches, the . Scots pint will contain 
'' 108.664 cubical inches. But it is fufpcdlcd, 

** on 
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" on fcvcf al grounds, that this experiment was 

** not made with fufficient care and exaftnefs. 

*VTheCoiiimiflioners appointed by aiitho-i 

" rity of Parliament to fettle the meafures 

" and weights, ■ in their aft of February ig. 

" 1618, relaftc, That having caufed fill the ^ 

** Linlithgow firlot with water, they found 

" that it contained 21^, pints of the juft 

" Stirling jug and mcafure. They likewife 

" ordain that this (hall be the juft and only 

*^ firlot, and add, That theimdenefs and bread- 

" nefs of the which firlot y under and above y 

** even over within the buirds^ (hall contain 

** nineteen inches and the fiicth part of an inch ^ 

*• and the deepnefs feven inches and a third 

^^ part of an inch. According to this a6l 

** (fuppofirig their experiment and computa- 

*• tion to have been accurate) the pint con- 

"tainedonly 99.56 cubical inches; for the 

** content of fuch a vdTcl as is defcribed in 

**^the aft is 2115.85, and this divided by 

** 2i|, gives 99.56, But, by the weight 

^^ of water faid to fill this firlot in the fame 

" adt, the mcafure of the pint agrees nearly 

" with the Edinburgh ftandard above men- 

*• tioned. 

" As 
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" As for the E^Hlh meafurcs of corn, tHiS 
** ^i«r/;^rr gallon contains 272|-cubicalinch'» 
•* cs, two gallons make a peck, four pecks, or 
^* eight gallons (that is 2178 cubical inches 
" make abufticl, and aqiiartcr is eight btilhcls. 

** Ocir aiithor lays, that j 94 Sc9ts phits 
<' make a iirlot. But this does not appear 
** to be agreeable to the fiatute above uicb- 
** tioBied, nor to the ftandard-jjiigs. It may 
•* be conjcdured that the proportion affigned 

by him has i)een deduced from ibme expc* 

riment of how maiay pints, acoordkig 
•* comifton ufc, were x:Qntained in the fir- 
M lot. For if we fapppofe thofe pints to hav^: 
** been, each of ioa-.664 cubical injchcs, ac- 
•' cording to the experiment njatie in the 
" J 7071 before ihe Commifliaiiers of px- 
" cife defcribed above; then 1.9I. fuch pints 
" will amount to *ii8.j94 cubitai inches, 
** which agrees nearly with 211.15-85, the 
** meafure of thefirlot by the ftatute .abowc 
** nftontiaDed/ But it is probable;, that in 
** fhis he followed the aft 1587, where it is 
•^ordained, Ibat the wheat iirlotihall con- 
" tain 19 pidts and two joncattes. A wheat 
" firlot marked with the LinHthgow ftamps 

" being 
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" being meafured, was foun^ to contain a- 
•' bout 221 1 cu|)ical jnchcs. By the ftatut* 
** of 1 61 8, the barley-firlot was to contain 
"31 pints of the juft Stirling jug* 

A Paris pint iS 48 cubical Pciris inches j 
" arid is nearly equal to an Engli/h wine 
•* quart. The Boijfcan contains 644,6^*099 
'^ Paris cubical inches, or .780,36 Englijh 
** cubical inches* 

The Roman Amphora was a cubical Ro^ 
^^ man foot> the Congius was the 8th part 
" of the Amphora^ the Scxtarius was one 
" fixth of the Congius. They divided the 
** Sextarius like the Af or hihra. Of dry 
V meafurcs, the Medimnus was equal to two 
•V Amphorar^ that is about i-i-| Englijh legal 
" bofliels 5 and the Medius was i\\t thifd 
** part of the Amphora.'^ 



PROP. L Prob. 

T'o find tkefQlid content of a given prijm. 

TJ Y the 2d Prop, of the 2d part of this^ 
, , let the area of the bafe of the prifm 
be meafured, and be multiplied by the height 

M of 
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of the prifin, thp produft will give the fulid 
content of the prifm. 

P R O R 11. , Pros. 

m 

7ofind the /olid content of a given pyramid. 

'TpHE area of the bafe being found (by 
the 3d Prop, of the 2d part) let it 
be multiplied by the third part of the height 
of the pyramid, or the third part of the baie 
by the height, the produft will give the fo- 
lid content, by 7th 12. Eucl. 

COROLLART; 

If the folid content of ^frujium of a pyra- 
mid is required, firfl: let the folid content of 
the uitire pyramid be found; from which 
fubtradl the folid content of the part that is 
wanting, and the folid content of the broken 
pyramid will remain. 

PROP. III. . Prob. 
To find the content of a given cylinder. 

npHE area of the bafe being found (by 
Prop. 6. of the 2d part) if it be a circle, 

and 
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and by Prop. 8. if it be an cUipfe (for in 
both cafes it is a cylinder) multiply it by the 
height of the cylinder, and the folid content 
of the cylinder will be produced. 

COR O L LA R r. Fig. I. 

And in this manner may be meafured the 
folid content of veflels and calks not much 
different from a cylinder as ABCD. If to- 
wards the mid41e EF it be fomewhat grofler, 
the area of the circle of the bafe being found 
(by 6th Prop, of the 2d part) and added to 
the area of the middle circle EF, and the 
half of their fum (that is an arithmetical 
mean between the area of the bafe, and the 
area of the middle circle) taken for the bafe. 
of the vefTel, and multiplied into its height, 
the foRd content of the given vefFel will be 
produced. 

Note, 'That the length of the vefTel, as 
well as the diameters^of the bafe, and of the 
circle EF, ought to be taken within the 
ftaves ; for it is the folid content within the 
ftaves that is fought# 1 

PROP- 
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PROP. IV. Prob. 

To find tbefi)lid content of a given cone. 

T ET the area of the bafe (found by Prop, 
6. ad part) be multiplied into \ of the 
height, the product will give the folid con- 
tent of the cone ; for (by loth 12. Eucl.) a 
cone is the third part of a cylinder that has 
the lame bafe and height, 

PROP. V. 

Prob. Fig, 2. and 3. 

*To find the folid content of a fruftum of a 
cone cut bj a -plane parallel to the flan^ 
of the bafe. 

T^Irst let the height of the intire cone be 
found, and thence (by the prcceediog 
Prop.) its folid content; from which fub-p 
trac^ the folid content of the cone cut off at 
the top, there will remain the folid content 
of the fruftum of the cone. 

How the content of th^ intire cope may 

be found, appears thus: let ABCD be the 

frujium of the cone (either right or fcale- 

nous. 
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nous, as in the figures 2. and 3.) ; let the 
eone ECD be fuppofed to be compleatcd 5 
let AG be drawn parallel to DE, and let 
AH and EF be perpendicular on CD;- it 
will be (by 2d 6. EucL) as CG: CA : : 
CD : CE ; but (by the 4th Prop, of the 
fame book) as CA : AH : : CE : EF ; 
confequently (by 2 2d 5. EucL) as CG : AH 
: : CD : EF ; that is, as the excefs of the 
diameter of the lefler bafe, is to the height of 
the frujium, fo is the diameter of the greater 
bafe to the height of the intire cone, 

COROLLARY. Fig. 4. 

Some calks whofe ftaves are remarkably 
bended about the middle, and flreight to- 
wards the ends, may be taken for two por- 
tions of cones, without any confiderable er* 
ror. Thus ABEF is a frujium of a right 
cone, to whofe bafe EF, on the other fide, 
there is another fimWdv frujium of a cone join- 
ed EDCF, The vertices of thefc cones, 
if they be fuppofed to be complcated, will be 
found at G and H. Whence, by the preceed-^ 
ing Prop, the folid content of fuch veffels 
may be found, 

PROP, 
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PROP. VI. 

i 

Theor. Fig. 5. 

A Cylinder circumfcribed about a Iphere, 

that is, having its bafe equal to a great 

circle of the fphere, and its height equal 

to the diameter of the fphere, is to the fphcre 

as 3 to 2. 

Let ABEC be the quadrant of a circle, 
and ABDC the circumfcribed fquare ; and 
likewife the triangle ADC ; by the revolu- 
tion of the figure about the right line AC 
as axis, a hemifphere will be generated by 
the quadrant, a cylinder of the fame bafe 
and height by the fquare, and a cone by the 
triangle. Let thefe three be cut any how by 
the plane HF parallel to the bafe AB, the 
feftion in the cylinder will be a circle, whole 
radius is FH; in the hemifphere, a circle 
of the radius EF; and in the cone, a circle of 
the radius GF. 

By the 47th i. EucL EA^, or HF^zrEF/? . 
and FA<^ taken together, (but AF^=FG^, 
becaufe ACniCD); therefore the circle of 
the radius HF, is equal to a circle of the 
radius EF together with a circle of the 

radius 
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radius GF ; and fince this is true eveiy where, 
all the circles together dcfcribed by the re- 
fpedlive radii HF (that is the cylinder) 
are equal to ail the circles defcribcd by the 
refpedtive radii FF and FG (that is to the 
hemifphere and the cone taken together) 5 
but, by loth i2. Eucl. the cone generated 
by the triangle DAC is one third part of 
the cylinder generated by the iquare BC. 
Whence it follows, that the hetnifphere ge- 
nerated by the rotation of the quadrant 
ABEC, is equal to the remaining two third 
parts of the cylinder, and that the whole 
fphere is f of the double cylinder circumfcri- 
bed about it. 

This is that celebrated 39th Prop. i. book 
of Archimedes of the fphere and cylinder; 
in which he determines the proportion of 
the cylinder to the fphere infcribed to be that 
of 3 to. 2. ' 

COROLLJRT. 

Hence it follows, that the fphere is equal 
to a cone, whofe height is equal to the femi- 
diameter of the Iphere, having for its bafe a 
circle equal to the fuperficies of the fphere, or 

to 
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to four great circles of the fphere, or td ^ 
circle whofe radius is equal to the diame- 
ter of the fphere, by i4lh Prop. 2d part 
of this* And mdeed a fphcrc differs very 
little from the fum of an infinite number of 
cones, that have their bafes in the furface of 
the fphere, and their comn^on vertex in the 
center of the fphere : fo that the fuperficies 
of tlie fphere, (of whofe dimenfion fee 14th 
Prop. 2d part of this) multiplied into the third 
part of the femidiametcf, gives the folid con* 
tent of the fphere. 

PROP. vri. 

Prob. Fig. 6. 

To find the folid content of a feSior of the 
fphere. 

A Spherical fedor ABC (as appears by the 
Corel, of the preceeding Prop.) is very 
little different from an infinite number of 
cones, having their bafes in the fuperficies of 
the fphere BEC, and their common vertex in 
the center. Wherefore the fpherical fuper- 
ficies BEC being found (by 15. Prop. 2d 

part). 





^rt), aod multiplied iato the third part of 
AB the radius of the fphere, the produ^ 
will give- the fglid cament q{ the fedof 
ABC. 

^ C RO L L 4 R T. ' 

It 1^ evident how to find thf folidity of ^ 
^h?rical ff^gmcnt lefs than a heixufpherc, by 
fubtra^ftipg the cone ABC from the feftor al^ 
ready found. But if the fphericaj fcgment 
t)^ greater than a h^mifphere^ the cone co|'<v 
refponding muft be added to the f?4tor, tp 
mk9 th<3 fegTOcnt. 

c 

PROP. VIIl. 

•V 

pROB* Fig. 7* 

T^/todtbe filiditf (f.the Jpheroid^ and of m 
Jigmcnii €ut ^ plmcs pcrpcndkuiar to th 

T N the 2d Prop, of this part, it is itliown 
that every where. EH : ECi r : CF : CD ;^ 
but circles are as the fquarcs dcfcribed upon 
their rays, that is, ^the circle of the radius 
EH, is to the circle of the radius EG, as 

N CPq 
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CYq to CD^. And fincc it is fo every where, 

all the circles defi:ribed with the refpeftive 

rays EH (that is the fpheroid made by the 

rotation of the iemiellipfis AFB around the 

axis AB) wiH be to all th^ circles defcribed 

by the refpedlive radii EG (that is the fphere 

defcribed by the rotation of the femicirclei 

ADB on the axis AB) as FC^ to CDqi that 

\s^ as the ipheroid to the (phere on the fame 

axis, fo is the fquare of the other axis of the 

generating ellipfe to the fquare of the axis of 

the fphere. 

And this holds, whether the fpheroid be 

found by a revolution around the greater or 

IcjQTer axis. 

COROLLJRT I. 

Hence it appears, that the half of the Iphe* 
roid, formed by the rotation of the Ipace 
AHFC around the axis AQ is double of the 
cone generated by the triangle AFC about 
the fame axis ; which is the 3 2d Prop, of 
Archimedes^ of conoids and fpheroids. 

COROLLART 2. 

Hence likewife is evident the meafure of 
fcgments of the fpheroid cut by planes per- 
pendicular 
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pendicular to the axis. For the fcgmcnt of 
the fpheroid made by the rotation of the 
fpacc ANHE, round the axis AE, is to the 
fegment of the fphcre haviog the fame axis 
AC, and made by the rotationiof the fcgment 
of the circle AMGE, as CF^ to CD^. 

But if the meafure of this folid be wanted 
with left labour, by the 34th Prop* of Archi-^. 
nfedes, of conoids and fpheroids, it will be 
as BE to AC + £B, fo is the cone generated 
by the rotation of the triangle AHE round 
the axis AE, to the fegment of the ^here 
made by the rotation of the fpace ANHE 
round the fame axis AE ; which could eafUy 
be demonftrated, (was this ^ proper place for 
it), by the method of indiviflbles* 

COROLLART 3. 

Hence it is eafy to find the folid content 
of the fegment of a fphere or fpheroid inter- 
cepted between two' parallel planes, perpendi-r 
cular to the axis. This agrees as well to the 
oblate as to the oblong fpheroid i a$ is ob- 
vious, 

COROL^ 
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COROLLART 4. Fig* 8. 

IF a calk is to be valued as the fiiiddle 
piece of an oblong fplicroid, cut by the two 
planes DC and FG, at right angles to the 
axis. Firft let the folid content of the half 
Ipheroid ABCED be meafured by tlie pre- 
ceeding Prop*; from which let the folidity of 
the fegment DEC be Tubtradled, and there 
will remain the fegment ABCD ; and this 
doubled, will give the capacity pf the caflc 
required. 

' The Following method is generally midc 
uFc of for finding the folid content of fuclj 
velfels. The double area of the grcateft circle, 
that is of that which is defcribed by the dia? 
meter AB at the middle of the cafk, is added 
to the area of the citole at the end, that is of 
thfe circle DC or !FG (foir they arc ufuaHy e- 
qual), and the third part of this ixsm is taken 
for a mean bafc of the caflc 5 which thefcfbrc 
multiplied into the length of the <:a& OP, 
giv^s the content of the yf flel required. 
; Sometimes veflcls have other figures, dif- 
ferment ftom tliofc we have mentioned ; the 
eafy methods of meafuring ^yhich may be 

learned 
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learned from thpfe who pradlife this art. 
What hath already been delivered, is fu^- 

f lent for our purpofc. 

PROP. IX, 

Prob. Ffo- 91 and 10. 

7c? find h(yw Hfuch is contmfied in n ve[jel tJmt 
is in part cmpfj^ ivkofe axis is paraUei to 
the fjori^n. 

I E T AGBH be the great circle in the 

middle of the caflc, whofe fegment GBJI 

is filled with liquor, the fegment GAH 

being empty;' the fegment GBH is known, 

if the depth EB be known, and EK a mean 

proportitmal between the fegments of the 

diameter AE and EB ; which are found by 

a rod or ruler put into the veflel at the 

1 

prificc. Let the bafis of the calk, at a me- 
dium, be found, which fuppofc to be the 
circle CJCDL ; and let the fegment KCL 
be fimilar to the fegment GAH . (which, is 
cither found by the rule of three, becaufc 
ds the ch-cle AGBH is to the circle CKDL, 
fo is the fegment GAH to the fegment 

KCL; 
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KCL>( or 15^ fouad from the tables of fcg- 
ments made by authors) ; and the produd: of 
this fegmcnt multi jAied by thjc length of the 
cafk, will give the liquid content remaining 
in the cafk. 

P R O P, X. Pkob^ 

To find the foUd content of a regular and erdi^ 
nate hdy^ 

A, Tetraedron being a pyramid, the folid 
., content is found by the zd Prop, of 
this part. The Hexacdron, or cube, be- 
ing a kind of prifni, it is meafured by the 
J ft Prop, of this part. An Odtaedron con- 
fifts of two pyramids of the fame fquarc 
bafc »ad of equal heights ; confequently its 
meafurc • is found from the zd Prop, of this 
part. A dodecaedron confifts of twelve py* 
rs^nids having equal equilateral and equi- 
angular pentagonal bafes; and fo one of 
thefc being meafured (by zd Prop, of this) 
and multiplied by i2, the produ^a will be 
equal to the Iblid content of the dodecae^ 
dron^. The icofiacdron confifts of 20 e* 
qjBal pyrajnids, having triangular baf(?s 5 the 

folid 
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iblid content of one of which being founi 
(by the 2d Prop, of this) and multiplied by 
20, gives the whole folid. The baf^s-altid 
heights of thefe pjrramids, if you want to 
proceed more exadUy, may be found by Tri-" 
gonometry. 

I 

PROP. XI. Pros. 

To find the folid content of a body however ir" 
regular. 

T Et the given body be immerfed into a 
veflel of water, having the figure of a 
parallellopipedon or prifm, and let it be no- 
ted how much the water is raifed upon the 
immerfion of the body. For it is plain that 
the (pace which the water fills, after the 
immerfion of the body, exceeds thefiJace 
filled before its immerfion, by a fpace equial 
to the folid content of the body h dive V6r 
irregular. But when this excefs is 6f the 
figure of a parallellopipedon or prifm, it* lis 
eafily meafured by the firft Prop, of this 
part, to wit, by multiplying the area' of the 
bafe, or mouth of the veflel, into ^ the dif- 
ference of the elevations of the water be- 
fore 
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fore and after irtimerfion^ Wbencc is foiittd 
' the (olid content of the body given. ^ JS. L 
In the (arte way the folid content of a 
j)art of a body may be founds by immtrfing 
that part only in water. 

There is^ no neceflity to infift here on 
diminiftiing or enlarging folid bodies in a given 
proportion* It will be eafy to deduce thefe 
things from the 1 ith and i2th books of j£«-^ 

" The following rules arc fubjoincd for the 
" ready computation of the contents of \ti^ 
" fels, and^ of any fblids in the ttjeafures in 
•* ufe in Great Britain. 

" LTo find the content of a cylindric Veflcl 
«• in Englijh wine-galldns, the diameter of the^ 
^^ bafe and altitude of the veflel being given 
** in inches and decimals of an inch. 

^' Square the number of inches in the; 
" diameter of the veiTel ; multiply this fquare 
" by the number of inches in the height j 
" then multiply the ptoduft by the deci-^ 
^* mal fravftion .0034; and this laft produdl; 
" fliall give the content in"^wine*gallons and 
" decimals of fuch a gallon. To cxprcfi 
** the rule arithmetically j let P reprefcnt 

" the 
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** the number of inches and decimal of 
<^ aft iiich in the diameter of the veflel, 
*^ and H t^e inches and decimals of ah 
<* inch ill the height of the veffel ; then 
" the Gonftent in wifte-gallotis (hall be DDH 
" Xrs^^Vr** ^r PI>H X -0034. Ex. Let the 
" diameter Dr=5 1 .2 inches^ the height H 
" Z162.3 inches, then the content (ball be 
V 51-2 X 51.2x62.3 X -0034-555.27342 
^* kine-'gailons* This rule follows from 
f^Pfop. 7. of the fecood part, and Prop. 
^^3* of the third pit ; for by the former, 
** the area of the bafe of the veflel is in 
** iqfuarc inches DD x .7854 ; and by the 
•* latter, the content of the veffel in folid in- 
*^ cbes is DDH x .7854 ; which divided by 
23 r (the numbef of cubical inches in a 
wine-gallon) gives DDH x '.0034, ^^ ^^n- 
fVtent in wine-gallons. But though the 
^^ Cha;pgcS in the Excife are made (by ftatute) 
^* Oft the fuppofition that the wine-gallon 
*^ contains 231 cubiGal inches, yet it i^ faid, 
'" that in fele 224^ cubical inches, the coti- 
" teat of the ftandard meafured in Guildhall 
** (as -was; mentioned above) are allowed 
*' to b« a wine-gallon. 
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-•1 

'* II. Snppofing the Englijh ale-gallon 
" to contain 282 cubical inches, the content 
** of a cylindric veffel is computed in fuch 
" gallons, by multiplying the fquare of the 
" diameter of a veffel by its height as former- 
** ly, and their produft by the decimal fra<fti- 

on .0027851. That is, the folid content 

in ale-gallons isDDH x .0027851. 

" III. Suppofing the Scots pint to con- 
^ " tain about 103.4 cubical inches (which is 
** the meafure given by the ftandards at EJin- 
" burghj according to experiments mentioned 
" above) the content of a cylindric) veffel is 
"computed in Scots pints, by multiplying 
"the fquare of the diameter of the veffel by 
" its height, and the produft of thefe by the 
" decimal fraftion ^0076. Or the content of 
" fuch a veffel in 5rori pints is DDH x .0076. 
" IV. Suppofing the Winchefter bufhel to 
" contain 2187 cubical inches, the content 
" of a cylindric veffel is computed in thofe 
" bufhels by multiplying the fquare of the 
" diameter of the veffel by the height, and 
"the produfl: by the decimal fraftion 
".0003606. But the ftandard bufhel ha- 
" ving been meafured by Mr Everard and 

" others 
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** others in 1 696, it was found to contain 
*' only 2145,6 folid inches; and therefore 
^* it was enaded in the adl for laying a duty 
" upon malt, H^hat ever^j round bujheU '^ith a 
plain and even bottom^ being 1 8^ inches dia- 
meter throughout y and 8 inches deep^ Jhould 
** be ejleemed a legal Winchefter bujhel. Ac- 
" cording to this adl (ratified in the firft year 
^* of Queen Anne) the legal Winchejler bufhel 
" contains only 2150.42 fdid inches. And 
** the content of a cylindric veflel js compilted 
in fuch bufliels, by multiplying the fquare 
of the diameter by the height, and their 
** produft by the decimal fradion .0003652. 

"Or the content of the veflel in thofe 

• 

** bufhels is DDH x .0003652. 

*^ V. Suppofing the Scots wheat firlot to 
" contain 21^ Scots pints, (as is appointed 
" by the ftatute 1618), and the pint to be 
" conform to the Edinburgh ftandards above 
•* mentioned, the content of a cylindric vef- 
•• fcl in fuch firlots is computed by multiply- 
ing the fquare of the diameter by the 
height, and their product by the decimal 
** frad^jon .00358. This firlot, in 1426, is 

^* appointed to contain i7pinf;i in i457f 

•'it 
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^* it was appointed to contain i8pH%t5; in 

"^587, it is 19^ pints; in 1628, it 15 21^ 

** pints: and though this lad ftatute, appears 

** to have been found- on wrong cqjnputa* 

" tiojis in feveral rcfpedls, yet this part of the 

" aft that relates to the number of pints in the 

** firlot fcems to be the leaft exceptionable ; 

** and therefore we fufpofe the firlot to con^ 

** tain 21 Y pints of the Edinburgh ftandard, 

•* or about 2197 cubical inches; which a 

** little exceeds the 'Winchcjler bufhel, from 

** which it imay have beqn originally copied. 

•^ VI. Suppofing the bear firlot to contain 

"31 Scots pints ^(according to the ftatute 

♦* 16 18) atjdthe pint conform to the Edin^ > 

" biir^ ftandards, the content of a cyKndric 

** vcflel in fach firlots is found by mukif ly- 

^* ing the fquarcof the diameter by the height 

" and this produd by .000245- 

" When the fedion of the veffel is not a cir- ^ 
** cle, but an cUipfis, the produftof the great* 
*^ eft diameter by the leaft is to be fubftituted 
•* in thofe rules for the fquare of the diameter. 
" Vjl, 7^o compute the content of a vef- 
" fel that may be confidered as a frujlum of 
" a coue in any of thofe meafurcs. 

" Let 
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** X^t A reprcfent the number of inches 
" in the diameter of the greater bafe> B 
"the number of Mnchcs \n thc-xJiameter of 
** the Icffcr bafe. Compute the fquare of 
** A, the produft of A multiplied by B, and 
** the fquare of B, and colled thefe into 
" a fum. Then find the third part of th,is 
" fam, and fubftitute it in the prccceding 
*.* ruk3 in the place of |he fquare of the 
** diameter ; and proceed in all other re- 
" Ipefts as before. Thus^ for exam- 
**jrfc, the_ content in wine gallons is 
" AA +'ABTBB X f X Hx .0034. 

" Or to the fquare of half the fum of the 
" diameten A and B, add one third part of 
"the fquare of half their difference.; and 

•* fubftitute this fum in the preceeding rules 

« 

for the fquare of the diameter of the yef- 
fcl ; for the fquare of ^ A + i B added to 
*' Y of the fquare of .J- A — ^ B, gives | 
'* AA 4- f AB,+ I BB. 

** VIII. When a veflcl is a frujium of 
*♦ a parabolic conoid, meafure the diame- 
** tcr of the fedion at the ^middle of the 
** height of the frujlum ; and the content 
" will be precifcly the fame as of a cylin- 

**der 
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^< der of this diameter, of the fame height 
with the vcffel. 

«• IX. When a veflcl is a frujlum of a 
«* Ipherc, if you meafiire the diameter of the 
" fedlion at the middle of the height of the 
frujlum^ then compute the content of a 
cylinder of this diameter of the fame 
*• height with the veflcl, and from this fub- 
traft J of the content of a cylinder of the 
fame height on a bafe whofe diameter is 
'^ equal to its height ; the remainder will give 
" the content of the veflcl. That is, if D 
** reprefent the diameter of the middle feftion, 
•• and H the height of the fruftum^ you are 
«' to fubftitute DD — I HIJ for the fquare 
" of the diameter of the cylindric veflel in 
•' the firft fix rules. 

" X. When the veflel is a fruftum of a 
•* fpheroid, if the bafes are equal, the cpn- 
" tent is readily found by the rule in p. 97. 
" In other cafes, let the axis of the folid 
*' be to th(? conjugate axis, as nio i\ let D 
** be the diameter of the middle feftion of 
" the fruftum^ H the height or length of 
<* the frujlum; and fubftitute in the firft 

<* fix rules DD 55 for the fquare of 

« the 
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** the fquare of the diameter of the vef*. 

^'fel. 

" XI. When the vcflel is an hyperbolic 
^* conoid, Jet the axis of the folid be to the 
^* conjugate axis, as « to i, D the diameter 
** of the fedlion at the middle of the frufium^ 
** H, the height or length : compute DD + 
" ,r. X HH, and fubftitute this fum for the 
" fquare of the diameter of the cylindric vcf- 
** fcl in the firft fix rules. 

" XII. In general, it is ufual to meafure 
any round veffel, by diftinguifhing it into 
\ feveral fruftums^ and taking the diameter 
^ of the feAion at the middle of each /r^- 
^^ftumr thence to compute the content of 
" each^ as if it- was a cylinder of that mean 
*• diameter; and to give their fum as the 
" content of the veffel. From the total 
content computed in this manner, they 
fubtradl fucceffively the numbers which ex- 
prcfe the circular areas that . correfpond 
** to thofe mean diameters, each as often as 
** there are inches in the altitude of the fru- 
Jlum to which it belongs, beginning with 
the uppermoft; and in this manner cal* 
culate a table for the veflel^ by which 

«it 
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<* it readily appeaiB bow much l^uor is at 
" any time contained in it, by taking either 
" the dry or wet iacftes j having regard to 
•♦ the kK:H»att(Hi or drip of the veffel when 
<< k ba3 any. 

♦^ Th« method of computing the cofi- 
t* teftl of a fiufium fr(»BL the diameter of 
** the fedtion at the middle of iti height, 
" is exaft ia that cafe only when it is a 
" portion of a parabolic conoid j but ifi 
♦^ iiich veflels? as are in comdoa ufe, the 
••error is not confiderablc. When the 
" vef&l is a portion df a cone or hyperbolic 
^^ conoid^ the content by this method fs 
•^ found left than the truth f but -vvb«i it 
•• is a portion of a fpiiere of %heroid, the 
•^ cont^t computed in this iiianner exceeds 
" the truth. The difference or errot \^ a!- 
" ways the fame, in th^ different parts of 
*^ the lame or of fimilar vcfFels; when the 
*• altitude, .of the fruftum is given. And 
•* when the attitudes; are diffaent, the error 

is in the triplicate ratio of the attitude. 

If exaftrtefe be required, the eiror in meaf- 

furing the frujlum of a. conical veffel, in 

^* thi« naaiiner^ is ^ of the coBtent / of a 

*^ cone, 
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cone, fimilar to the veffel^ of air alti- 
tude equal to the height of the fruftum. 
In a fphefe^ it is j of a cylinder of 
a diameter and height equal to the fru^ 
ftum. In the fpheroid and hyperbolic co- 
noid, it is the fame as in a cone gene- 
rated by the right-angled triangle contained 
by the two feraiaxes of the figure revdl* 
ving about that fide which is the fcniia:jtis 
of th^frujium. Thefe arc demopftrated in 
a treatife of fluxions by Mr Q/m M^Laurin, 
f. 22. and 7 1 5. where thofe theorems are 
• extended to fruflums that are bounded by 
planes, oblique to the axis in all the folids 
that are generated by any conic fedion re- 
volving about either axis* 
" In the ufual method of computing a 
table for a veflel, by fubdufting from tb^ 
whole content the number that ^cxprefTes 
the uppermoft area as often as there are 
inches in the uppermoft /r^^w, and. after- 
wards the numbers for the other areas fuc- 
tcffively ; it is obvious that the j^terlts ' 
affigned by the table, when a feA' of the 
uppermoft inches are dry, are plated a ' 
little too high, if the veflel ftatids on jts 

P / '" " leflcr 
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" IciTcr bafc, but too low when it ftands on 
" its greater bafe; becaufe, when one inch 
^' is dry, for example, it is not the area at 
" the middle of the uppcrmoft Jrujiumy but 
" rather the area at the middle of the ijpper- 
•^ moft inch, that ought to be fubdudlcd from 
" the total content, in order to find the coa- 
** tent in this cafe. 

% 

" XIII. To meaforc round timber, let 
^* the mean circumference be found in feet 
and decimals of a foot> fquare it ; multi-- 
ply. this fquare by the decimal .079577, 
" and the produft by the length. . Ex. Let 
" the mean circumference of a tree be 10.3 
" feet, and' the length 24 feet. Then 
10.3 X 10.3 X .079577 X 24 « 202.615, 
^* is the number of cubical fee,t in the tree* 
" The foundation of this rule is, that when 
** the circumference of a circle is r, the a- 
*^ rea is .0795774715, and that the areas 
** of circles are as the Iquares of their cir- 
** cumferences. 

But the common way ufed by artifi- 
cers for meafuring round timber, differs 
^* much from this rule. They call one fourth 
•^ part of the circumference the girt, which 

'' is 
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is by them reckoned the fide of a fquare, 
" whofe area is equal to the area of the 
** fe(flian of the tree ; therefore they fquare 
**tbe^i>/, and then multiply by the length 
** of the tree. According to their method, 
*^ the tree of the laft example would be 
"computed at 159.13 cubical feet only. 

^* How fquare timber is meafured, will be 
" eafily underftood from the preceeding Pro- , 
" pofitions. Fifty folid feet of hewn tim- 
" ber, and forty of rough timber, make a 
^Moad. . 

•^ XIV. To 'find the burden of a fhip, 
•' or the nirmber of tons it will carry, the 
•* foUpwing rule is commonly given. Multi- 
**ply the length of the keel taken within 
^* board, by the breadth of the fhip within 
" board, taken from the' midfliip-beam from 
/* plank to plank, and the produdl by the 
♦* depth of the hold, taken from the plank 
** below the keelfon to the under part of the 
** upper deck plank, and divide the product 
" by 94, the quotient is the- content of the 
** tonnage required. This rule however can- 
** not be accurate; nor can one rule be fup- 
" pofcd to fcrve for the meafuring exaiflly 

** the 
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*^ the burden of ftiips of all forts. Of thi? 
'* the reader will find more in the Memoirs 
♦* of the royal academy of fciences at Paris' 
*^ for the year J721. 

** Our Author having faid nothing of 
♦^ weights, it may be of ufe to add briefly, 
^^ that the jB/jg/Z/Zr Troyrpound contains la 
*^ ounces, the ounce 20 penny-weight, and 
•^ the penny-weight 24 grains ; that the A^ 
" verdupois pound contains 16 ounces, the 
^^ ounce 16 drams, and that 112 pounds is 
" ufually called the hundred weight. It is 
*^ commonly fuppofed that 14 pounds Aver-^ 
^^ dupois are equal to 17 pounds Troy. Ac- 
** cording to Mr Everard^s experiments, one 
*^ pound Averdupois is equal to 14 ounces 1 1 
*^ penny- weight and 16 gi;ains Troy, that is, 
•• to 7000 grains ; and an Averdupais ounce 
*^ is 437i' grains, The Scots Troy-pound 
♦' (which by the ftatute 171 8, was to be the 
^ fame with the French) is commonly fup^ 
** pofcd equal to 15^ ounces Englijh Troy ^ 
^' or 7560 grains. By a mean of the ftan- 
'' dards kept by the Dean of Guild of Edifir 
" hrgh, it is 7599^^ or 7600 grains. They 
^^ who have meafured the ^eights which 

f« were 
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ff were fcnt from London^ after the union of 
^' the Kingdoms, to be the ftandards by 
'* which the weights in Scotland fliould be 
«* made, have found the Efjglijh AverdupoU 
** pound (from a medium of the feveral 
^* weights) to weigh 7009 grains, the fame 
" as Mr Everard; according to which, the 
^' Scots, Paris, or Anjlerdam^ pound, 'will 
^^ be to the pound Jverdupois, as 38 to 35. 
^VThe Scots Troy ftone contains 16 pounds, 
^* the pound two marks or 16 ounces, an 
f* ounce 16 drops, a drop 36 grains. Twenty 
*' Scots ounces make a Trone pound ; but 
^* becaufe it is ufual to allow one to the fcore, 
the Trone .pound is commonly 21 ounces. 
Sir John Skene however makes the Trone 
f f ftone to contain only 1 9|*poundSf 
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PREFACE. 



^Y'O prevent the reader from being led intv 
"* any mtftake by the title of .this perform- 
ance, it will be proper to advertife him, that 
he is not to expeB from it, the entire method 
of csnduBing the education of a young^entle- 
nian defigned to fill anyjlation in civil and ac" 
five life, much lefs the methods which are pe- 
culiarly adapted to each department in it fe- 
paratefy confidered. lonfy mean to point out 
one capital defeSl in the ufual method of edu- 
cating young gentlemen, who are not defigned 
for any of the learned prtfejions, in places 
of public and liberal education', and at the 
fame time, in foau meaftr^y to f^pfy that 
defe& iy givifg a dtltneation ^ afet of lec- 
tures 
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tnres equally ufefulfor any department of ac^ 
the lifei'fucb as has a nearer conneSlion witk 
their conduSi in it^ and therefore- may bid' 
fairer 9 both to engage their attention y and be 
of real ufe to them^ than any branch of learn- 
ing to which they have hitherto been made to 
apply y after they ban)e left the Grammar^ 
fchooL 

I hope the candid -reader wiU not imagine, 
that the following Syllabuses contain an 
account of' all the articles which enter into the 
tenures. He will fee^ from the manner in 
which they are drawn up^ that they contain 
only the principal heads of difcourfe, fucb as 
would more naturally engage the attention, in 
glancing over the leSiures in a curfory man^ 
ner\ but, by the help of them, any perfon, ac^- 
quaint edwtth thefubjeSl, may eafify conjeSlure 
the reji. Let it be confidered alfo, that they 
contain the heads of the leBures only in their 
prefent imperfeSl fate, capable of great addi- 
tions ana improvements, which the Usurer 
flatters himfelfthey will receive in a greater, 
or lefs degree, every time he delivers them. 

I alfo hope the reader ijoill confine his at-^ 
tent ion to the principal obje& gf this perform- 
ance, and excufe both the errors of the prefs 
fie mayohferve in it, and alfo other inaccuracies, 

•^_w ^^-„-,Quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. 

My 
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My general dejign is beautifully exprejfed in 
the following lines of Mr. Tbomfon^ defcrib- 
ing the future happy Jlate of Great Britain. 

Infead of barren Heads^ 

Barbarian Pedants^ wrangling Sons of Pride, 
And truth^perplexing metaphyjic Wits^ 
Men, patriots, chiefs, and citizens 
are formed. 

Liberty, part 5. 

Imperfedt as jhis, perforpianjue may be, I 

Jhall think myfelf happy tf Ti in ^ any meafure, 

Jucce^d^n an.^ttanpt^ wkicb:ei:ieryj frietnfp 

bis^ country and tnankind wili tbinh'^ hudatie 



' MifhreJpeBfotbe latUr p^r$\cf.^e.wpr^, 

'Vix^.^the ILbm!a.rk8-oni AJvGdJXfe .Op.vE-- 

'DtrpATiON; J:ppf it' ibilt^ ftut^ ''^^ j^ 

neralfy thought, thai I have "ffcpreffed myr 

felf too freely, or too warmly^ on fubjeas fo 

interejiing as religious lijeIerty, and 

free INQUIRY* It was impoffible either to 

avoid them J or to treat them with indifference. 

Religious liberty is the common caufe of men, 

and free inquiry offcholars. 
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— 30, 1. II. read than three. — 3:1. 1. 26, read cffo.-r' 
33. 1. II. for the read /A«r.— ^34, I. 10. dde onh*--^ 
48. 1. 3. for ir^rmiread immi'^JbA. 5. fiir aifttxaeta. 
^-^97. 1. 18. fiMT^x road^kf; -^ t^A* iS. for naftirii/oRnd 
na^Qfui/. -^ 1 54* h 9* for oj reld 1^. — ijS^ K 29 md 
the chansons. — 181. 1. ^. fot « read Arrry.— -2oo« I- 14. 
fov reSgims TtaA reSgious. ' * 
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AN ESSAY 



ON A COURSE OF 



LIBERAL EDUCATION 



FOR CIVIL AND ACTIVE LIFE. 



1^^^^^3 '^ ^^^^s to be a defeft in our 
f* *SS prefent fyftem of public edu- 
(^ I *» cation, that a proper courfe 
*)^ of ftudies is not provided for 
Gentlemen who are defigned 
to fill the principal ftations of adlive life, 
diftinft from thofe which are adapted^ to 
the learned profeffions. We have hard- 
ly any medium between an education for 
the Counting-houfe, confifting of Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Merchants- Accounts, and 
a method of inilitution in the abftrad: 

B fciences : 
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fciences : fo that we have nothing liberal, 
that is worth the attention of gentlemen, 
Vfhofc views neither of thefe two oppofite 
plans may fuit* 

Formerly, none but the clergy were 
thought to have any occafion for learning. 
It was natural, therefore, that the whole 
Dlan of education, from the Grammar- 
Ichool, to the linifliing at the univerfity 
fhould be calculated for their ufe. If a few 
other perfons, who were not defigned for 
holy orders, offered themfelves for educati- 
on, it could not be expefted that a courfe 
of ftudies fliould be provided for them only. 
And, indeed, as all thofe perfons who fu- 
perintended the bufinefs of education were 
of the clericial order, and had themfelves 
been taught nothing but the Rhetoric, 
Logic, and School-Divinity which com- 
prized the whole compafs of human learn- 
ing for fe veral centuries ; it ' could not be 
expected that they fliould entertain larger 
or more liberal views of education; andftill 
lefs, that they fliould fl:rike out a courfe of 
fludy, for the ufe of men who were uni- 
verfally thought to have no need of fl:udy; 
and, of whom, few were fo fenfible of 
their own wants as to defire any fuch ad- 
vantage. 

Besides 
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Besides, in thofe days, the great ends 
<5f human fociety feem to have been but 
little underftood. Men of the greateft rank, 
fortune, und influence; and who took the 
lead in all affairs of ftate, had no idea of 
the great obj efts of wife and extenfive po- 
licy ; and therefore never apprehended that 
any fund of knowledge was requifite for 
the moft eminent ftations in the communi- 
ty. Few perfons imagined what were the 
true fources of wealth, power, arid hap- 
pinefs in a nation. Commerce was little 
underftood, or even attended to; and fo 
flight was the connexion of the diflferent 
nations of Europe, that general politics 
were very contra<5ted. And thus, men's 
views being narrow,- little previous furni- 
ture of mind was requifite to condudl them. 
A man who was capable of managing a 
private eftate, in the poor manner in which 
eftates were then managed, had under- 
ftanding enough to condud: the affairs of 
a nation. 

The confequence of all this was, that 
the advances which were made to a more 
perfect and improved ftate of fociety were 
very flow; and the prefent happier ftate 
of things was brought about, rather by 
an accidental concurrence of circumftances, 
thao by any efforts of human wifdom and 

B 2 forefight. 
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fdreiight. We fee the hand of divine pro- 
vidence in thofe revolutions which nave 
gradually given a happier turn to affairs, 
while men have been the paffive and blind 
inftruments of their own felicity. 

But the fituation of things at prefent 
is vaftly different from what it was two or 
three centuries ago. The objeflis of hu- 
man attention are prodigioufly multiplied; 
the connediions of flates are extended; a 
f efledtion upon our prefent advantages, and 
the fteps by which we have arrived to the 
degree of power and happinefs we now en- 
joy, has fhewn us the true fources of them; 
and fp thoroughly awakened are all the 
flates of Europe to a fenfe of their true in- 
terefls, that we are convinced, the fame 
fupine inattention with which affairs were 
formerly conducted is no longer fafe; and 
that, without fuperior degrees of wifdom 
and vigour in political meafurcs, every 
thing we have hitherto gained will infalli- 
bly be lofl, and be quickly transferred to 
our more intelligent and vigilant neigh- 
bours. In this critical pofture of affairs, 
more lights and fuperior induftry are requi-^ 
fite, both to miniflers of ftatp, and to 
nU perfons who have any influence in 
fchemes of public aiid national advantage^ 

and cpnfequently a different ^d a better 

furniture 
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furniture of mind is reqliifile to be brought 
into the bufinefs of life, . 

This is. certainly a call iipon uS to exr 
aimine the ftateof education iil this counttyv 
jind to confider how thofe yciatrs afe eriiploy- 
ed which men pafs previoti^ to theft enter- 
ing into the world : for upo'n this thfcir fu- 
ture behaviour and fuccefs muft, in a grekt 
meafure, depend. A tranfition, which is 
not eafy, can never be made with advantage $ 
and therefore it is certainly our wifdoiA to 
contrive, that the ftudies df youth fhdu9bd 
tend to fit us for the bufinefs of manhood^ 
and tiiat the ol^edts of bur attention, and 
turn of thinking in younger life fhduM 
not be too remote from the dcftineld cnli- 
ployment of our riper years. If tihis be 
not attended to, we muff neceflarily be 
mere novices upon our entering the grekt 
world, be ahnbft unavoidably ehibarraffed 
in our conduct, and, after all the time and 
/expence. beftowdd upon our educaldon, be 
indebted to aferies of blunders for thenroft 
ufeful knowledge wc ever acbpire. 

In what manner foever thofe gentknaen 
who are not of any learned profeffion, bilf: 
who, in other capacities, haVe rendered the 
moff im^ortaht ferviccs to their country, 
pame by that knowledge which made 
them capable ddt, i appeal to tfaemiHves^ 

whether 
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whether any confiderable fliare of it was 
acquired till they had finifhed their ft udies 
at the Univerfity. So remote is the gene- 
ral courfe of ftudy at places of the moft 
liberal education among us from the buii-K 
nefs of civil life, that many gentlemen^ 
who have had the moft liberal education 
their country could afford, have looked up- 
on the real advantage of fuch a liberal e- 
ducation as very problematical, and have 
either wholly difpenfed with it in thfeir own 
children; or^ if they have fent their fons 
through the ufual circle of the fchools, it 
has been chiefly through the influence of 
cuftom and fafhion, or with a view to 
their forming connexions which may be 
ufeful to them in future life. This appears 
by the little foUicitude they fhow about 
their fons being grounded in thofe fcien- 
ces, in which they themfelves might pof- 
iibly have been confiderable proficients, 
when they applied to them, but which, 
from their being foreign to the bufinefs 
of life in which they were afterwards 
engaged, they have now w^holly fcM^got- 
ten. 

Ind££D, the fevere and proper difci'* 
pline of a Grammar-fchool is become a 
common topic of ridicule ^ and few young 
gentlemen^ except thofe who are defigned 

for 
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for fome of the learned profeiHons^ are 
made tofubmit to the rigours of it. And 
it is manifeft, that when no foundation is 
laid in a grammatical knowledge of the 
learned languages (which, in a large or 
public fchool, cannot be done without ve- 
ry ftridt difcipline, and a fevere application 
on the part both of the mailer and fcholar) 
youth can be but ill qualified to receive any 
advantage from an univerfity education. 
Young gentlemen themfelves fo frequently 
hear the learning which is taught in fchools 
and univerfities ridiculed, that they often 
make themfelves eafy with giving a very 
fuperficial attention to it; concluding from 
the turn of converfation in the company 
they generally fall into, and which they 
expedt to keep, that a few years will con- 
found all diftindtion of learned and unlearn- 
ed, and injik^ it impriflible to be known 

whether a man had improved his time at 
the univerfity or not. 

These evils certainly call for redrefs^ 
and let a perfon be reckoned a projedlor, 
a vifionary, or whatever any body pleafes» 
that man is a friend of his country who 
obferves and endeavours to fupply any de- 
feats in the methods of educating youth. 
A well mieaning and a fenfible man may be 
miilaken^ but a good intention, efpecially 

if 
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if it be not wholly unaccompanied with 

good fenfe, ought to be exempted from 

cenfure. What has occurred to me upon 

this fubjeft I fliaU, without any fui-uier 

apology, propofe to my fellow-citizens, 

and fellow^tutors, hoping that it will meet 

with a candid reception. It is true, I can 

boaft no long or extenfive experience in 

^e buiinefs ^ of education, but I have 

not been a mere ipe6):ator in this fcene ; 

\(rhich, I hope, may exempt me from the 

ridicule and contempt w|;iich have almoil: 

ever fallen upon the fchemes of thofe per- 

i^ns wjio have written only from tneir 

doiets, and, without any experience, have 

t?Sht\y attempted to handle this fubjedt, in 

\yhich, of all others, experiments only ought 

to guide theory ; updn which hardly any 

thing worth attending tO can be advanced 

a priori -y and -vr kor<^ ii^^ ^roAt^ft gcntufcSy 

for want of experience, have been the 
the greateft vifionaries 5 laying fchemes the 
kaft capable of being reduced to pradtice^ 
or the moft abfurd if they had been put in 
prai^ice. 

Let it be remembered, that the diffi« 
culty under prefent confideration is, how 
to fill up with advantage thofe years of a 
young gentleman's life Whiqh immediately 
l^ecede his engaging in thofe higher fphered 

of 
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of adive life in which he is deftined to 
y, move. Within the departments of aftivC 

^ life, I fuppofe to be comprehended all thofe 

> ftations iij which a man's conduS: will 

confiderably afFeft the liberty and the pro- 
perty of his countrymen, and the riches^ 
the ftrength, and the fecurity of his country; 
the iirft and moft important ranks of which 
. are filled by gentlemen of large property, 
who have themfelves the greateft intereft 
in the fate of their country, and who are 
within the influence of an honourable am- 
bition to appear in the character of magif- 
trates and legiflators in the ftate, or of 
ilanding near the helm of affairs, and guid- 
ing the fecret fprings of government. The 
prrfeffion of Law;, alfo, certainly cpnaes 
within the above defcription of civil and 
a£tive life, if a man hope to be any thing 
more than a pra£tifing attorney ; the pro- 
feffion of Arms, too, if a gentlenian have 
any expeftation of arriving at the higher 
ranks of niilitary preferment ; and the 
bufinefs of Merchandife, if we look be- 
yond the fervile drudgery of the warehoufe 
or counting-houfe. Divines and Phyficians 
I confider to be interefted in this fubjed, 
only as gentlemen and general fcholars, or 
as perfons who converfe, and have influence 
with gentlemen engaged in active life, 

C without 
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without any particular view to their rS^ 
Ipeftivc profeffions. 

That the parents and friends of youft^ 
gentlemen deflined to aft inanyof thefe 
important fpheres^ may not think a liberal 
education unnecefTary to them, and that 
the young gentlemen themfelves may enter 
with fpirit into the enlarged views of their 
friends and tutors; I would humbly pro- 
pofe ibme new articles of academical in- 
ftruftion, fuch as have a nearer and more 
evident conne<^ion with the buiinefs of ac- 
tive life, and which may therefore bid fair- 
er to engage the attention, and rouie the 
thinking powers of young gentlemen of an^ 
a£tive genius. The fubjefts I would recom- 
mend are civil history, and more ef- 
pecially, the important objeds of civil po- 
licy; fuch as tne theory of laws, govern- 
ment, manufadlures, commerce, tiaval force 
&c. with whatever may be demonilrated 
from hiftory to have contributed to the, 
flourifhing ftate of nations, to rendering a 
people happy and populous at home, and 
formidable abroad; together with thofe ar- 
ticles of previous information without 
which it is impoiiible to underfland the na- 
ture, connexions and mutual influences of 
thofe great objeftSe 
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To give a clearer idea of the fubjcds I 
would propofe to the ftudy of vouth at pla-» 
ces of public of and and liberal education, I 
have fubjoined plans of three diftiiifl: cour* 
fes of leftures, which, I apprehend, may be 
fiibfervient to this defign, divided into fuch 
portions, as experience has taught me, may 
be conveniently diicuiTed in familiar lec- 
tures of an hour each. 

The firft courfe is on the study op 
HISTORY in general, and in its moft extenfivc 
fenfe. It will be feen to confift of fuch ar- 
ticles as tend to enable a. young gentleman 
to read hiftory with underftanding, and to 
reap the moft valuablefruits of that engag- 
ing ftudy. I £hall not go over the particu- 
lars of the courfe in this place : let the Syl- 
labus fpeak for itfejf. Let it only be ob- 
ferv?d, that my view was, not merely to 
Hiake hiftory intelligible to perfons who 
Hnay chufe to read it for their amufement; 
but, principally^ to facilitate its fubfervien- 
cy to the higheft ufes to which it can be ap- 
plied; to contribute to its forming the able 
ftatefman, an dthe intelligent and ufeful ci- 
tizen. It is true, that this is comprizing a 
a great deal more than the title of the courfe 
will fuggeft. But under the head c^objeSis 
of attention to a reader of hiftory^ it was 
found convenient to difcufs the principal of 

C 2 thofis 
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thofe fdbjfeai >^hich every gentleman df a 
liberal education is exj)edlcd to and^rftand, 
though they do not generally fall undet any 
divifion of: the fciences in a courfe of aca- 
demical cducattion : atnd yet, without a com-i 
petent knowledge of thefe fubjedls, ho per- 
foncan be qualified to fervc his country ex- 
cept in the loweft capacities. 

This courfe of lecSures-^ it is aMb prc- 
fumedi will be found to contain a com|)re- 
henfive fyftem of that kind of knowledge 
which is petuliarly requifite to gchtlemen 
who intend to travel. For, fihce the great 
objedts qf attention to a reader of hiftory* 
and to a gentleman upon his travels are evi- 
dently tne fame; it mxA be of equal fcr- 
vice to them both, to have their importance 
and mutual influences pointed out to them. 

It will likewife be evident to any per- 
fon who infpefts this fyllabus, that the fub- 
jedt of COMMERCE has by no means been 
overlooked. And it is hoped, that when 
thofe gentlemen^ who are intehded to fervc 
themfelves and thcii- country in the refpec- 
table chara&er of merchants, have heard 
the great maxims of commerce diicufTed in 
a fcientifical and connected manner, as they 
deferve, they will not cafily be influenced 
by notions adopted in a random and haily 
inahner, and fripni fuperficial vie^s of 

ihingsj 
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things j whereby they might, othcrwife^ hE 
femetimcs induced to enter into meaibrea 
fcimingly gmiful at prcfent, but in. the 
end prejudicial to their country, and. to 
theftifelves and pofterity as members of it. » 

The next courfe of lediures, the platiiof 
which is briefly delineated, is upon ihe 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, and is ddfigncd 
to be an exemplification of the mahner 
of ftudying hiftory recommended in d» 
former courfe; in which the great ufes.of 
it are fliown, and the adiial progrefs of 
every important objedt of attention diftinft- 
ly marked, from the eatlieft accbunts of tht 
ifland to the prefent time. 

To make young gentlemen ftill niore 
tiioroughly acquainted with their owa 
country, a third courfe of ledures (in con* 
nedtion with the two others) is fubjoined ; 
viz. on its present constitution and 
LAWS. But the particular ufes of thc& 
two couries of lectures need not be 
pointed out here, as they are fofficicntiy 
explained in thd introdu£tory addrei&s pqre^ 
fixed to each of them. 

That an acquaintance with the fvtbjedB 
of thefe lectures is calculated to form the 
ftatefman, the imilitary commander, tht 
kwyer, &e merchatit, tod the aocbmij^fheii 
country gejatkiiian catffnot be ^fyutzdL 

The 
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The principal ohjcStipxir which may be 
made to this fchemc^ is the introdudion 
of thefe fubjedts into academies, and fub* 
mitting them to the examination of youth, 
of the age at which they are ufually fent to 
fuch places of education. It will be faid by 
fi)me, that thefb fubjedts are too deep, and 
too intricate for t^eir tender age and weak 
intellects ; and that, after all, it can be no 
more than a fmattering of ^hefe great 
branches of knowledge that c^ be oommu-i 
nicated to youth. 

To prevent being mifunderftood, let it 
be obferved, that I would not propofe that 
this courfe of ftudies fhould be entered up-, 
on by a young gentleman till he be fixteen 
or feventcen years of age, or at leail, and 
oply in fome particular cafes, fifteen years; 
at which time of life, it is well known to 
all perform concerned in the education of 
youth, that their faculties have attained a 
confiderable degree of ripenefs, and that, 
by proper addrefs, they are as capable of 
entering into any fubjeft of fpeculation as 
ever they will be. What is there in any of 
the, fubjedts mentioned above, which re- 
tjuires more accutenefs or comprehenfion 
jdian algebra, geometry, logic, and meta- 
|>hyfics; to which ftudents are generally 
made to apply about the f»ixe ag^. 
'^ ' . ' ^ Anu 
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And if it be only a fmattering of poli- 
tical and commercial knowledge &c. which 
can be acquired in the method I propofe; 
let it be obferved, that it is nothing more 
than the rudiments of any fcience which 
can be taught in a place of education. The 
mafter of fcience is a chara<9:er of which 
nothing more than the outline is ever drawn 
at an Academy, or the Univerfity; it is 
never finiflied but by arduous and long 
continued application afterwards. And 
fuppoiing that only the firft rudiments, the 
grand, plain and leading maxims of policy, 
with refped: to arts, arms, commerce &c< 
be communicated to a young gentleman, 
if they be fuch maxims as he is really def- 
tined to purfue in life, is it not better that 
he have fome knowledge of them commu- 
nicated early, and at a time when it is like- 
ly to make the decpeft and moft lafting im- 
preflion, than to be thrown into the prafticc 
without any regular theory at all ? It is free- 
ly acknowledged, that the man of bufine& 
is not to be finifhed at an academy, anymore 
than the man of fcience. This eharadtcr 
is not the child of inftru<Stion and theorjpgi 
only; but, on the other hand, neither is it ^ 
the mere offspring of practice without in-^^^^ 
ftruftion. And, certainly, if a knowledge^ 
of thefe fubje^s be of any ufe^ the earlier 

they 
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th^ are attended to (after a perlbn be ca- 
pable of attending to them to any pur-* 
pofe) and the mc^re regular is the method in 
which they are taught, the greater chance 
there is for their being thoroughly under- 
ftood. 

• When fubje<9:s which have a ccmnedion 
are explained in a regular fyftem, every 
article is placed where the moft light is 
refleAed upon it from the neighbouringfub- 
jed:s. The plaineft things are difcufled in 
tibe firft place, and are made to ferve as 
axioms, and as the foundation of thofe 
which are treated of afterwards. Without 
this regular method of ftudying the ele- 
ments of any fcience, it feems impoflible 
ever to gain a clear and comprehenfive 
view of it. But after a regular inftitution, 
any particular part of a plan of inftru^ion 
may be enlarged at any time, with eafe, 
and widaout confuiion. With how much 
more eafe and diftindnefs would a per- 
fon be able to deliverhimielf upon any fub« 
jeft of policy or commerce, who had had 
the whole fubje£t, and every thing belong- 
ing to it explained to him in its proper 
connection, than another of the fame abi- 
lities, whoihould oixly have dipped into 
the fubjedl in a random- manner, reading 
any treatiie diat might liappen to ftsdl in 

hia^^ 
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bis way, or adopting his maxims from the 
company he might accidentally keep, and, 
confequently, liable to be impofed upon by 
the interefted views with which men very 
often both write and fpeak. For thefe are 
fubjefts, on which almoft every writer or 
ipeaker is to be fufpe<fted, fo much has 
party and intereft to do with every thing^ 
relating to them. 

Since, however, thefe fubjedts do enter 
into all fenfible converfation, efpecially 
with gentlemen engaged in civil life, it is 
a circumftance extremely favourable to the 
ftudy of them, that converfation will come 
greatly in aid of the le<Stures the young 
gentlemen hear upon them. It cannot 
fail to roufe their attention, and increafe 
their application to their ftudies, when, 
they hear the fubje6ts of them difcuffcd by 
their fathers, and the elder part of their 
friends and acquaintance, for whofe un- 
derftanding and turn of thinking they have 
conceived a great efteem- They will liften 
with greater attention to grave and judici- 
ous perfons, and become much more fond 
of their company, when they are able to 
underftand their converfation, and to enter 
occaiionally into it; when they can fay, 
that fuch a fentiment or fadt was advanced 
in their lectures, and that one of their fel- 

D low 
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low pufiife, or fhemielves made fndl U re- 
mark upon it. It is no wonder tha(t fftany 
youftg gentlemen give but little attentiort 
to their prefent ftudies, when thfcy fltid 
that the fiibjefts of thein are never difctiflbd 
ih any fcnfible converfation to which they 
are ever admitted. If ftudying thefti fub- 
jcGts only ferve to give the genferality 6f 
young gentlemen a tafte for convetflhg np-^ 
on them, and qualify them to appear to 
tolerable advantage in fuch converfations, 
fhe variety of lights, in which they arti 
Viewfed upon thofe occafions, cannot fail td 
make therh more generally underftood : 
and the better theft fubjeAs are undeftood 
by the bulk of the nation, the more proba- 
ble it is that the nation will bebeilefited 
by fiich knowledge. 

Ip 1 were afked what branches of know- 
ledge a youhg gentleman fhould, in my 
judgriifeht, be mafter of, before he can 
ftudy this courft with advantage ; I woild 
jlhfwer, that a knowledge of thfe learned 
languages is not abfoliitely neceflkry, but i^ 
very defirable ; efpecially fiich aii irlfight 
into Latin as may enable a perfon tt> read the 
eaiier c^laffics, and fupeiKrede die ufe of a 
didtionary; with refped to thdfe mcfrfe diffi- 
eult Englifh lA^ords which are derived frolh 
the Latin. The ftudent of this cmirfe 
fliould underftand l^rench very well, he 

fhould 
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jfliQuld aj^fb be a pretty good aecomptant, 
he acqvf iatqd with the more ufeful branqjhi^s 
of pradtic^l Matheimatics ; and, if poffihic, 
Jbave J(ocQe JiftqwlecJge of Algebrfi and 0?o^ 
_inc^, wbiot ought to be indifpenfaW? ip 
every plftn of Jibejal education. 

Spm^e; w^l hie ready to objed: to theijb 

.il:u4i?s, tli^t a turn for fpeculation unfits 

flp^ep fpr ^^nefs. I anfwer, that nothing 

IS naore.tj;^e, if ihpfe fpeculations be fpreigp 

to tjipir eajploypueftt. It is jeadily acjtnpw- 

lexjged, that a turn for poetry and the ^^U 

Ics iicttpes vfij^t hurt a tradefman, t^i^t 

,the iludy of natvfr^ philofophy might vor 

terfere with the pradtice pf the law, ami 

met^hyfics gnd the abilradk fcienqes wijyb 

!the duty of a foldier, J3ut it can nevQr h^ 

f^d that a counfellor can be unfitted fpr 

.his pracSlice by a tafte for the ftudy pf t^e 

law; or that a commander wpvild be me 

. wprfe foldier fpr ftudying books written pp 

.the art pf war: n^or c^ it be fupppfcdi th^^t 

^* merchant wpuld 4o lefs bv^n^fsiprto 

;^yorfe p\^p9fe, fpr hav^Ag a^pqyired a foiid^ 

.j^efs for. io^fih vff iters as ^v Jofis^h Childf 

.Gee, Pf4is|hwait, Tuqlcer, '^. apd fpr 

; being qifjdi§fii to read them with uudeiv 

.i^a^dii^^pdjiwlg^^^ 

It muft be aUowed, tha^ {he pxpct^nj- 

.«al jjr|s 9f.9Ay 'fWplpyffl^St WfU ' W b# 

D 2 performed 
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i)erformcd by perfons who have no know- 
edge or idea of any thing beyond the mere 
pradtice. When a man's faculties are 
wholly employed upon one fingle objedt, it 
is more probable that he will make him- 
felf completely mafter of it; and, having 
no further or higher views, he will more 
contentedly and chearfully give his whole 
time to his proper objeft. But no man, 
who can afford the expence of a liberal Edu- 
cation, enters upon any bufinefs with a view 
to fpend his wnole li^ in the mere mecha- 
nical part of it, and in performing a tafk 
impoled upon him. A man of fpirit will 
laudably aipire to be a mafter in his turn ; 
when he muft be diredted by hi$ own lights, 
and when he will find himfelf miferably 
bewildered, if he have acquired no more 
knowledge than was fufficient for him 
while he followed the diredion of others. 
Befides, in the cafe of merchandife, if one 
branch fail, there is no refource but in 
more extenfive knowledge. A man whe 
has been ufed to go only in one beaten track, 
and who has had no idea given him of any o- 
ther, for fear of his being tempted to leave 
it, will be wholly at a lols when it happens 
^at that tra,ck can be no longer ufed; while 
fi perfoh who has a general idea of the 
whol? courfe of the country may be able to 

ftrike 
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Arike out another, and perhaps a better road 
than the former. , 

I AM aware of a different kind of an ob- 
jedlion, from another quarter, which it be- 
hoves me not to over-look. The advocates 
for the old plan of education, and who dif- 
like innovations in the number or the dif- 
tribution of the fciences in which lefturcs 
are given, may objeft to the admiffion of 
thefe ftudies, as in danger of attracting the 
attention of thofe ftudents who are defigned 
for the learned profeffipns ; and thereby in- 
terfering too much with that which has 
been found, by the experience of generati- 
ons, to be the beft for fcholars, the : proper 
fubjeds of which are fufficient to fill up all 
their time, without thefe fupemumerary 
articles. I anfwer, that the fubjeds of 
thefe ledtures are by no means neceffary arr 
tides of a mere fcholaftic education ; but 
that they are iiich as fcholars ought to have 
fome acquaintance with ; and, that with- 
out fome acquaintance with them, they 
muft, upon niany occafions, appear to great 
difadvantage, in the preferit ftate of know- 
ledge. 

Time was, when fcholars ipight, with 
a good grace, difclaim all pretenfions to any 
branch of knowledge but what was taught 
in the univerfities : perhaps, they would 

' be 
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Iptc the moxc reyer^d by the vv([gar on 
account of fuch ignorance, as an argunient 
of ttlxcir being more abftradted from the 
world. Few books were written h^t by 
critics and ^tiquaries^ for the ufe of xi^n 
like thejpt^elves. The literati of thofe days 
had comparatively little free intcrcourfe bi|t 
among thenkfelves ; the learned world and 
the con^qion world being nauch more dif- 
tin£l firom one another than they are now. 
Scholars by profcflion read, wrote, and 
converied in no language bl:^t the Roman. 
They would have beep afhamed to have 
expreifed themfelves in bad Latin, but i\Qt 
in the Isaft on being guilty of any impro- 
prii^ty in the ufe of their mother tongue, 
which they canfidpr?d as belonging pnjy to 
the vu^l^r. 

But thpfe times of revived antiquity 
have had their ufe, and are now no marc. 
We are obljged to the learned labpurs of 
pur fore%thers for fetching into all the 
xemains of antiquity, and illuftratii]^ valu- 
^le s^Qent audftors ; bi^t their nqta^^inoLs pf 
jife will npt fuit with the world as it is^ 
prefent. The politenefs of the times h^ 
.lpIP^gh^ the learnqi and the uiflc^med into 
j;^QTJ^ f^fr^zx i|>ferppurfe th^ti they Wt^ 
jget^xer hefpie. They find themlf Ives f^^isr 

?4'$P-C95v§rfe.^P!?n. ^e (m^^lpskf; ' (The 

fubje<3:$ 
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fubjefts of mbdttA hi&ofyrp^cf, ifts/ 
manufedures, cottinferfce/ «&j. -a^t ifcfe |e^ 
uifd topics of afl fe«fibi* i©h*triki6H* 
Evety thing is faid in oiit oWh toftgiie, Bi- 
tie is et^en written in a fbrtigh or dead 
kngtiage 5 arid every Britife auiihor S 
ftudious of writing with propriety ihd ele^ 
gance in hi^ native Englifli. CHiiciffe, 
^hich was fdriiierly the great btifiiitfs of 
^ fchc^kt's life, iS no\V becdmc th6 anrnre*^ 
HSisint &f 1 teilisre houn and tht^ but to H 
few-, 46 that k hundredth p^rt bf&it ixiti& 
^iiok was foritierly givdh to crftlfcflm iiid; 
imi^ity is enough, in t^s mbdfei^hi*ctf 
age, to glin a nian the chara<9t® ^ a J>ro- 
fbuhd fcholar. Thie topics of fenfiiae con- 
Verfation are IJkeWife ^e favobrite ftihjtBh 
of all the capital writings of the- pt^ht 
age, i^hich are rfedd with eqi&al a^ifity^ by 
Geiitieihen, Merchants, lja?#yefsi Phy^ 
ficians, and DlVitfefe. 

NcrJr when fhfe ^otififeof ?&(»% Aihk-' 
iflg, and conv«pfiition> even amori^ fchdiahi, 
is bdcotiie fo Very diff(*cn% fSFbm what ii- 
wisjfeftfldt fefafeiiablethat thtiplihbf fchd^- 
laftic einc^cm (hoidd, ift foifte tiieaftfrd,' 
viwy vft^ ft ? The h<Sceffity of thfe thm^* 
htffr dt^ady, in ih^iljr itifta^fes, forcbd a 
clkfegd, anfd ^ilhfe fariie increafihg tieceffity 
wW 'ddftr fbitc b-^ter-Mid Abre general 

change^ 
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change^ or we muft not be furpriied to find 
our fchoqls> academies, and univerfities de- 
ferted^ as wholly unfit to qualify men to 
appear with advantage in the prefent age* 

In many private fchools and academies^ 
we find feveral things taught^ which were 
never made the fubjeds of fyftematical in- 
flru^tion in former times ; and in thofe of 
our univerfities in which it is the intereft 
of the tutors to make their ledures of real 
ufe to their pupils^ and where leisures are 
not mere matters of form \ the profefl'OTS 
find the neceffity of delivering themfelve$ 
in £ngli(h. And the evident propriety of; 
the thing muft neceffarily make this prac- 
tice more general, notwithftanding the 
moft fuperftitious regard to eftablifhed 
cuftoms* 

But let the profeffors condudt theim- 
felvcs by what maxims they pleafe, the ftu- 
dents will, of courfe, be influenced by the 
tafte of the company they keep in the 
world at large, to which young gentlemen 
in this age have an earlier admifiion than 
they had formerly. How can it be expeft- 
ed that the prefent fet of ftudents for Divi-. 
liity ftiould apply to the ftudy of the dead 
languages with the afliduity of their fa- 
thers and grandfathers, when they find fo 
many of the ufcs of thofe languages no long- 
er 
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er fuHfifting ? What can they thiak it wiU 
avail them to make the purity of the Latiq 
ftyle their principal lludy, for fcveral year* 
of the moft improveable part of thciir life> 
when they are £enfible, they (hall have littl^f 
more, occafion for it than other gentlemen^ 
or than peribns in common life» when they 
Tiavc left the uriivcrfity ? And how can i% 
be otherwife, but that their private readings 
and Indies fhould ibmetime^ be different 
from the courfe of their public inftru£biona, 
iwhen the favourite authors of the public;^ 
demerits of whom they hea^r difcufled ia 
.every company, even by their tutors thent- 
felvesi» are written upon quite different fubK 
Jcdls. 1 

In fiich a ilate of things, the advantage 
of a regular fj^matical inftrudtion in thofe 
fubjed:s, which are treated of in books that 
in fad engage the attention of all the \forld, 
^o learned leaft of all excepted; and which 
jester into all converfations, where it is worth 
,a inan's^ while to heal: a part^ or to make a 
j£gute» cannot be doubted. And I am of 
2opiniQn» that thefe ftudies may be conduded 
fi nff u ch a manner, as will interfere very lit- 
:tle. with a fufficiently clofe application to o- 
:tfaer ftudies. Students for Ph3rfic and Di- 
vinity may be admitted to theie ftudies 
then thofe for whofe real ufe in life 

E they 
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ihitf iM tHtdpeiily tntended; irat iCffl^iliGf 
lB€ lUfitifelitlf jgrouaded isi thtir Clafiic^^ 
ki^Mtt itemed Logic, Or atocy, mtt Criticiiiii; 
M* ttny thing elfe which tnaj be xlecmed tife^ 
IbU preiribm ihofe ibsdies i^hich are pccxr^ 
littr 10 thtir ntfoOAve profedion8i andemn 
ihth didfe ne^ ihidies mary be made a iliat^ 
ter of aittdelHeii^ mtber than ah article of 

Wi Th fb^d to Divines, it ought m«re^ 
4ftver to be confidered, that the lame nvo^ 
lutioiiB in the ibte of koowledge, which 
call (heir attention to thefe new ^diis 
4iave, in n great meaiibre, fxirmfbed dnm 
^Widi thne for thesr e^piicBtion to theakki; 
by releafing them from feveral fubje<fts the 
'ftody of which was ^formerly the f^eat 
Inifitieis of EHrines, and engroflbd ^moft 
ikmr whok time. And tho' n^v &»bjedj6 
have been ^hutcd within the province (df 
Divinity, it )Ams not appear to anc, tlidC 
Hkj «quire fo modi time and apjdioaflinn 
as was uluaAlyigtvcn to mofe onicr findfet, 
the tilb of which is now £ipee&dpdk € 
*nioaa,fidinciipaHy, Si^cd-^ddUirinii^t'niid^^ 
Canon hrari not to^mentian iiDfl^;ianii 
~Metaph|£cs, which wenifoinerlyiamociB 
'intricate {fe|fine&, and took i^mwfa nokia 
;tiiyie tthain they dio iicnrr^ 



conieo^ to the worlds jof Tl^cHaA9^.49Vi||fMW 
wiv<^ were fo^At ftudie4, or /cqipipf ukt^^. 
Uptu^ by all lUviq^s 41 few c^tw:ie$ .{igQ, ^ 
he wUI be coaviiHi^d, th^t ix muil ha.v(p p^? 
q wed bot;)^ mQiiP. aictftene^ ito cic(^{ME$b<^ 
Hie (ubjp^s .of Uiem, . aii4 »Q«iP ti«»!P tp, 

fhi4y. ijiul (Ug^ft them in .wy it;4?i»l>>^ 

BomVfir, tb^ it w»ul4 require fp becoi^ 
e^doduagly well vcrfcd m 9^ t^p t>ranjC|v;p 

. .T.Hp Ca«W few wa? ilQt W^f? compfe 
ito boib ^ cQmiQoo mi ^^te If,'^ ^ 
JBliglilod. Ao4 ev/8iy ckrgy^jism of ^ifj^pjjp^ 
Wi» wdcr,a;i;»«c/5f?ity C(f Jw4?i^ap4ing» %9f 
only the general principle ^i^ .^«!9iy s4. 
t^ fy(lein« l>vK .evfin jthe ^i^l^tiae :ftr |he 
prji^ce. )Qoq^ ftnfij,, afid ,a free ^c<^6 ijp 

ibc fprif 1?w?ftb»w M length (a^qfii 4?^ 
lwjW» by/»n.^ei56QnAo abftra<a,%p<ji;|atipfls) 
thrown down the whole fabric ^§Q2^i[< 
fbiittni^t A9^ -rfje ;5tfp of tfre Cij;a .abpvc 
«^ i£i^ii^i(Q^ .pQ^^r tn i4".s jfwlm Ha« 
fedw<5d4her|fefi$Mgr.f»d^ia4>ce,^f.thcBqg- 
U&.C*««»JflWt.iWiibw.vpry p^^rrow bounds. 
And AS>|p,fb(B }^t^;^h)(i\L^TsmWS ip pfe, 
vety f<k\r clofigQiai^««e^itr9^t4e ^^^vcs 

tkmtiu 

I tiff, is ukmwW^t 3^t 1^ aj^tentlon 
o6illldf9ta/ffir^4^yMNy|y, ^^^hei: ^^nae^ 
; >vx E 2 profeffioos 
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profefiions is intich engaged by mathema- 
tical and philofophlcal ftudies, which Have* 
been much xriikivated of late years. I re- 
joice in fa valuable an accefTion to human 
fcicnce, and Would be far from fhortening 
the time which is given to them in placed 
df liberal education. I rather wilh there 
were more room for thofe ftudies in fuch 
places, and better provifion for teaching" 
lliem. But, notwithftanding this, there 
is room enough for afmall portion of time 
and attention to be given to the fubjedls I 
would here recommfend ; - and it is not 
much of either that I would plead for, in 
the cafe of gentlemen intended for the 
learned profeflions. 

^ The method in which thofe lectures 
may be taught to the moft advantage, I ap- 
prenend to be the following ; and experience 
has in fome meafure formed my judgment 
in this cafe. 

Let the ledurer have a pretty full text 
before him, digdled with care, containing 
not only a method of difcouriing upon the 
fiibjeds, but all the principal arguments he 
adduces, and all the leading fa£ts he makes 
ufe of to fupport -his hypoth^es. - Let ihit 
text be the fubjed of a regular, but familiar 
difcourfe, not exceeding an hour at » time; 
with a clafs not exceeding twenty, or thirty. 

Let 



» 

Let the IcGtnttt give his jitipils 511 C|i4 
couragement to enter occafionally into the 
converfation, by propofing querifes, or mak-<. 
ing any objcftions or remarks, which may 
occur to them- • Let all the ftiidents havfe 
an opportunity of penifirig this-text,^ if riot 
of copying; it, in the lAtervals between the 
le)£ture$, and let near half of the time for 
leiSluring be fpeitt in receiving from the 
ftudentS' a minutfe-aceount of the particulars 
of the jM-eceding lefture, and in explaining 
any dimoilties they might have met with in 
it; in order that no fubjeft be quitted, tiH 
the tutor be mdrally certain his pupils ' 
thoroughly underftand it. 

Upon every fubjeft of importance, let 
thd tutor make references to the principal 
authors Who have treated of it; and if the 
fubjeft be a controverted one, let him refer 
to books written on both fides of the quef- 
tion. Of thefe references, let the tutor oc- 
cafionally require ah account, and fome- 
times a writteft abftraft. Laflrly, let the 
tutor (eloSt a proper number of the moft 
important queftioiis which can arife from 
the fubjed of the ledxires, and let thena be 
propofed to the ftudents as excercifes, to be 
treated in the fdrm of oi-ations, thefes, or 
diffcrtations, as he rhal!»thittk fit. iWore-* 
everi if he judgfe k coii^ementj lef him api 
- » point 
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point Tcwuds to tfaoic , yowig gtmhmtn 
who ibtU ilumdte the wbyt^ wtiiiitmA 
iudicious tn^iacfi 

¥01x94^ . gcntkoMSil . 4f(%i«d iipf ^ 
leaned pro^ffions Bet>d not -be |)»tf iipfi» 
thefe exercife^ or v^9dm$,^ d^ (WilhciH 
i;qf«t7e^ 4^ It sw^ be f^fl^cifnt ^.^en 
to attend 4ie ledores as 4W arie ii^J^ntmi. 
iAd as I 'Would nota4vi£b4aiit<^e ki^^ires 
|)e fiven with ihorter if^wdlk ^9Mf(Bn 
them rthree d^ys» they c^iiBot -yitntSiefe 
fmich mtk their cyifdicatiaB >to ^mrft^r 
per ibidiids. 

: I think I Joould ^gn ^e^^ fai^Afiviy 
reafons for each pf ?the dire^ons i 4ti^fio 
laid down above* but J flatter ^lyi^diey 
will Xng^cfft tbeoaiUvesi if not ^jpmi the 
bare^peruikl, at Jeaft upon.any al^n^ M 
reduce them, to pr^ice. 1 0^41 ^rdy^lskft 
iBotioe .of ipA obJQ^ioQ which may :be 4»ade 
to one puticvhx aixticle in this uKtihod- 

ilOME may ^edb te the cocour^gomORt 
I wouldgixr&the ftudents to prc^jpofe oti$m^ 
tions ^ the time rof le<%urii^. 13m 
piibm* Nthqy m^ ;%> will tend toiiiKarii^ 
iv{pt thecour&rofothf&i^^ Mf&tpiMiftlB 

jKHing^rfoas. I a^fwer^ ^t^flvtiqpiiiirt 

COf^fiTfiience i>£;thi$ kivd sxMy jKbobiWttA 

l^.tlKSrOMnn^ria :vi!ibi€lk ib ftntor.deUMm 
. . himfelf 
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digtdty and fraedom. (wh^tffe fo iar ffoni 
bwig vftcomp^tiMesi'^sut tb£rfr.iniitu3ll)P &t 
ofFt>ne another) will prevent ot mj^d^ aU 
isiqp^itinci)t an4 iiiiie^cMiaklct remarks^ at 
tk^ ikflte tmifi thait ife wil) tnopiara^ iJMh 
wfaiclt ate mcd0ft;aod jpertmcsM % i 

; j^fjIrfhfipofealo^kiii^ihouHnQtlMdilii 
iiiiroedtatdly.to» give a iattafa^fitorjiF aefb^ 
toao Qbje<±iQ|iv¥rhida miglit bii£^»tfd bjr 
arff nfihte ihtdeiit. A tuter ; niiifli be. oMiiy 
l»ottS\of his having shadb vjoiv ndicukot 
pretenfions, and harang given mosifdf inki» 
pM^cr airfc» if k giiw h&m any paia to-tdl 
Ilia clafs, that ht rriB recpa£der a fufa^ciSbi 
tir fnren ta adbnawUdgo himfdf nuftakeh; 
It dbefModii whQ%t ^ufioai a lutcx^ genfionai 
dftipofitMn^ ajft^ hia la&nX maoMtr ctf ad<r 
do^i !^»hethcr he:lQft» or ^lingrQuwlift 
tb^ tftctixi of idt pnpila: byfitdb a f^ckiaii 
tioii^ JSiVwy titt0f? ou^ to hajif CQjifidnH 
fikiftB lbfa|c8B on ^'vbldi he.^^mBski)»^ 
ImdiL attenttod^ but ao man canlte cxpaA^ 
Mlidbo iofiAibkw Tor tnji xrtnn part, I 
lioddnotloKgo dM pleafim andiadiiraivl 
tagdJKhicb accnas^ b^ui to iny popik and 
to atj^Mfi: firdmiluyij:»s^eHi» iegfether wedi 
ibfi €>ppttlMni^ it giiws nm . of impraring 
mji&dbnaas^by ooaiia of iinet many ufaftil 
mta whidsk am oftmi ftartfid Aft Att 

^ / liar 
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liar wiEi)^ of difcourfingOK^pon a ful)je<ft^ iof 
iny inconvenience I hs^^t^foand to a,t^ 
tend ity or which I cin imagine may pofii'^^ 
blytttqpditi ••* • . 1*.. • { - - 
: I cannot faeip flattering^nyfelf, thatwers 
tlie^fta#B6 I nave here-^recomm^ndied ge-^ 
nerally introduced, into places of-liberaTe^ 
ducationy the confequetice might be happy 
and glorious for this countiy in fome fu-^ 
tore period. Many of the . political evils^ 
under which' this^- and every country in^ the 
iforld labour, are not owing to any want 
of a love for our pountry, ' but to an igno-^ 
i'ance of its real conftitution and inter^; 
Befides the very circumftance of giving 
that attention which I^ would recommend 
to its cpnftittition, and interefts would una^ 
vbidablybeget a Ibve and afFedion for themi 
and might, perhaps, contribute more to pro- 
dace, propagate;^ and enfiame a fpirit of pa-^ 
tfiotifm than any other circumilrancel 
And' certainly, if there be the moft diftaht 
ptofpeA'of '^this valuable end being |;ained 
lyvto apj^ation to thefe ftudies, it taitinbt 
foil to recommend them to every: true lover 
Mf his country, dn " age vidien the minds ;fil 
many are blinded and mifltd by a fpirit of 
^d:ion y and, vdiat is inote sdarming, whert 
titafte £3r luxttry and expence is fo higfai 
^t there is^ciafmi to &ar it may» in mam^ 

cafes 
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cafes be fuperiar to all other regards, and 
when, in many brcafts, it already apparently 
threateiis the utter extinction of a fpirit of 
patriotifin. 

What was it that made the Greeks, 
the Romans in early ages, and other nati- 
ons of antiquity fuch obftinate patriots, 
. that they had even n6 idea of any obligati- 
on fuperior to a regard for their country, 
but that the conftant wars they were obliged 
to maintain with the neighbouring nations 
kept the idea of their country perpetually 
in view, and always oppofed to that of o- 

ther nations ? It is the fame circumftance 

•t 

which gives our common foldiers and fea- 
men more of the genuine fpirit of patriotifm 
dian is felt by any other order of men in 
the community, notwithftanding they have 
the leaft intereft in it. Now the courfe 
of inftruftion I would introduce would 
bring the idea of our country more early 
into the minds of Britifli youm, and habi- 
tuate them to a conftant and clofe attenti-^ 
on to it. And why fhould not the practice 
o£ thinking, reading, converfing, and writ- 
ing about the intereft of our country an- 
- fwer the fame purpofe with the moderns, 
as fighting for it did among the ancients. 

And it is a orcumftance of particular 
confequence, that this enthufiaftic love for 

F our 
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our country would by this means be imbibea 
by perfons of fortune^ rank^ and influence 
in whom it might be effcdkual to the moft 
important purpofcs, who might have it in 
their power, not only to wifh well to their 

. country, but to render it the greateft red 
fcrviccs. Such men would not only, as is 
the cafe with private foldiers or feamen, 
be able to employ the force of a fingle arm 

. only in its defence, but might animate the 
hearts, and engage the hands of thoufands 
in its cauie. Of what unfpeakable advan^ 
tage might be one minifler of flate, one 
military commander, or even a fingle mem- 
ber of parliament, who throughly under- 
ftood tne interefts of his country, and who 
poftponed every other intereft andconfidera- 
tion to it I 

This is not teaching politics to low 
mechanics, and manufadturerSy or en- 
couraging the ftudy of it among perfons 

- with whom it could be of no fervice to 

- their country, and often a real detriment to 
thcmfelves; though we may fee in.thoie 
perfons, bow poflible it is for the public 
paffions to fwallow up all the private ones, 
when the objeds of them are kept frequent- 
ly in view, and are much dwelt upon in the 
mind. The fame zeal which is the 

' fubje<3; of ridicule in perfons of no weight 

or 
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pr influence in the ftate, would be mof^ 
glorious and happy for their country in a 
more advantageous fituatipn. 

Some may perphaps phje/ft to thefe 
ftudies, as giving too much encouragement 
to that turn for politics, which they may 
think is already immoderate in the lower 
jind middle ranks of men among us, , But 
muft not political knowledge be commu- 
nicated to thofe to whom it might be of 
real ufe, becaufe a fondnefs for the ftudy 
might extend beyond its proper bounds, 
and be catched by fome perfons who had 
better remain ignorant of it. Befides, it 
ought to be confidered, that how ridi- 
culous fo ever fome may make theipielvesi 
by pretenfions to politics, ^ true friend of 
liberty will be cautious how he difcovrag^s 
a fondnefs for that kind of knowledge, 
which has ever been the favourite fubjedt 
of writing and converfation in all free 
ftates, Only tyrants, and the friends of 
arbitrary power ever took unjbrage at ^ 
turn for political kjipwledge, and political 
difcourfes among even the loweft of the 
people. Men will ftvjdy, and converfe a- 
J>out what they are interfiled in, efpecially; 
if they have any influence; and though the 
afs in the fable was in no concern who was 
his ?nstft?r, fince he, could. tut carry bis 
r / F2 ufual 
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ofual load> and though the fubjeds of a 
defpotic monarch need not trouble them- 
felves about political disputes and intri- 
gues, which never terminate in a change 
of meafures, but only of men; yet, in a free 
country, where even private perfons have 
much at ftake, every man is nearly inter- 
cfted in the condud of his fuperiors, and 
cannot be an unconcerned fpedtator of 
what is tranfafted by them. With refpedt 
to influence, the fentiments of the loweft 
vulgar in England are not wholly infigni- 
ficanti and a wife minifter will ever pay 
fome attention to them. 

It is our wifdom, therefore, to provide 
that all perfons who have any influence in 
political meafures be well inftrufted in the 
great and leading principles of wife poli- 
cy. This is certainly an objeft of the 
greateft importance. Inconveniences ever 
attend a general application to any kind of 
knowledge, and no doubt will attend this. 
But they are inconveniences which a friend 
to liberty need be under no appreheniwns 
about. 

I MAY polSibly promife myfelf too much^ 
from the general introduction of the ftudied 
I have recommended in this eflfay, in the 
places of liberal education; but a little en- 
thufiafm is always excufable in peribns 

who 
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who propofe and recommend ufeful inno- 
vations. I have endeavoured to reprefent 
the ftate of education In this view as clear- 
ly, and as fully as I have been able ; and 
defire my propofals for emendations to have 
no more weight than the faireft reprefen- 
tation will give them, in the minds of the 
cool and the unbiafled. 
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A SYLLABUS OF a 

COURSE of LECTURES 

ON T H B 

SruDYof History. 



rWilr^'ifik^ih *****'*** ************ ^»*^ 

The Gf:NERAL division of th^ 

SUBJECT. 

This courfe of Icftures contains an ac- 
count of, 

I, The general ufes of hiftory, 

II. The fources of hiftory, with the 
principles on which paft events may be 
afcertained^ and a particular illuftration of 
Newton's Chronology. 

, l\L What is neceflary or ufeful to be 
khowii previous to the ftudy of hiftory; 

including 
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including a fummary of Chronology^ and 
rules for eilimating the riches and power 
of feveral nations^ from the fums. of money 
mentioned in their hiilories. 

IV. Directions for facilitating the 
. ftudy of hiAory -, including an account of 
feveral ingenious mechanical contrivances 
for this purpofe. 

V. The order in which the moft ufeful 
hiftories may be read to the moft advan- 
tage ; including an account of all the capi- 
tal ancient hiftorians^ and a more particular 
account of Englifh hiftorians^ and EngliOi 
records. 

VI. Proper objedts of attention to an 

.hiftorian; including the general principles 

of wife policy, and the theory of every 

thing which has contributed to the flourifh- 

ing ftate of nations. 

VII. The laft article in this courfe is 

A GENERAL VIEW OF HISTORY CIVIL 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL, but fof this, thc 

author will at prefent make ufe of fome of 
. the compendiums of hiilory recommended 
in the courfe of thefe leftures. 

The CONTENTS OF EACH PARTICULAR 

JLECTURE. 

! LECTURE I- X X 7 H Y Hiftory is fo gc- 

VV nerally pleafing and 

intereiUng« 
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inteiseftlng. Hiftory fcrves to amulfe the 
imagination and intereft the paflions. Ad- 
vantage of hiftory above ft&ion. It im- 
proves the underftanding, and fits men for 
the bufinefs of life. Some advantages of 
hiftory above experience. Peculiarly ufe- 
ful to princes. Fadts effential to all know- 
ledge. Political knowledge ufeful in every 
ftation of life. Hiftory frees the mind 
from many prejudices, and particularly 
national prejudices; but will confirm the 
attachment of a Briton to his country. 
The ufe of hiftory to the ladies. All im- 
provement in the fcience of government 
derived from hiftory. 

LECTURE 11. History tends to 
ftrengthen the fentiments of virtue : fliown 
-from the manner in which virtuous im- 
preffions are aftually made upon the mind. 
* Advantage of the ftudy of hiftory previous 
to a perfon-s being introduced into the 
'tvorld. Why the reprefentations of hifto- 
riiiis are almoft universally favourable to 
^virt»e. What kind of fcenes hiftory adlu- 
ally exhibits which are favourable to virtue. 
A view of the fentiments and conduft of 
great men infpires the mind with a tafte 
for folid glory and true greatnefs. Hifto- 
ry enables us to form juft ideas both of the 
feengtti and weafcnefs of human imtuFe^ 
- Inftanoes <jf both, with ccfleftions. 

LECTURE 



'i 
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LECTURE III. History tewjs to 
ftreogtheo the fentiments of virtue by the 
variety of views in which it e^thihits the 
condud of Divinp providence^ ihowixng 
important events brought about by iiicon^ 
fiderable means, or contrary to the. intenti- 
on of thpfe perfons who were the prinpi^ 
itgents in them. . A regard to Divine pro- 
vidence heightens our fatisfaftion in read- 
ing hiftory, ^ and tends to throw an agree- 
.able light upon the mgft gloomy and dif- 
gufting parts of it. Hiftory, in the mif- 
fortunes and hardfhips to which the moil 
diftingui£hed perfonages have been reduced^ 
gives a deep conviction of the inftability 
of all human things, prepares our minds to 
fubmit to adverfity with reflgnation, and 
miakes us acquiefce in the more humble 
,ftations of life. Laftly, the moft common 
obfervations on the tempers and qnLpiners 
of men, fuch as we may colled every day 
.from common life, affe^ us much move 
ftrongly when we fee them exemplified in 
the hiftory of great perfonages. At what 
age hiftqry ought to be read. In whftt 
fenfe proper for every age. 

LECTURE IV. Of the sources of 

hiftory. Importance of records. What 

have been the principal methods of tranf- 

. mitting to pofterity the knowledge of c- 

G vents. 
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vents, with the advantages and imperfedti- 
ens of eachv Oral tradition. Depef^deat 
and independent evidence, their va^es 
eftimated algebraically. To eftimate the 
value- of iinele evidences. Hiftorical ex^ 
ampies. The coituption of tradition ex- 
emplified in ecclefiaftical hiftory, and the 
ancient hiftory of Egypt. Difference be- 
tween ancient and modern times with re- 
fped: to the communication of intelligence. 
. LECTURE V. Of Hifloricai Poems, 
Thofe of Homer and Oifian. Public mo- 
numents with traditional explications. 
Hifloricai cuilomSr Hifloricai names of 
perfons, countries and towns, &c. Monu- 
ments with emblenp^tical, and alphabetical 
infcriptions. 

LECTURE VI. Of coins and me- 
dals. Their origin and uicin Hiftory. 
The ^incipal information we receive from 
them." The progrefs of letters traced by 
their means. Addifbn's ufe of medals. 
Ancient and modern coiils compared^ with 
a view both to hiflory and tafle. Of the 

"6rigin and ufe of Heraldry. 

LECTURE VIL The tranfition from 
public monuments to written -biftories. 

-Records and aixbives of flates. At what 
time chronology began to be attended to. 
Early methods of noting the intervals of 

time. 
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time. At what time the hiftoiy t3f ,tlds 
weftcrn part of the world begins to be 
icredibJe. Ancient hiftorians to be Referred 
who write of the events of their own times. 
Modern^ hiflory beft underilood a coniideF- 
able time after the events. 
LECTURE VliL Of TH£ INDIRECT 

METHODS OF COLLECTING THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF PAST EVENTS. Thc life qC 

books not properly hiflorical. The works 
oi poet^^ and orators, and the remains pf 
artiftfe df all kinds. Difiiculty of a writer's 
conceding his age and country* from a 
fagacious reader. The fidions ^ of Annius 
of Vittrbo. The^hiftorical ufe of Cicero's 
letters. Several inftances of Newton's 
fagacity in tracing events by medn^ of 
connedi^d circumf&nces • Ufe of language 
to an hiilorian, in tracing the number or 
degree of revolutions in a ftate. How far 
any circumftances in the la^iguage of a 
country may be a guide in judging of the 
original genius and manners of the people. 
Exemplified in the Hebrew and Roman 
tongues. A curious obfervation of Mr* 
Hume's on the u& of correlative terms in 
languages. Of iimpilicity or jrefinement in 
languages. 

LECTURE IX. Connection of hif- 
tory and law. : The: Aate of paternal and 

G 21 filial 
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filial tffeOdbn among the Romatis, as feen 
by die tenor of the civil law, Ci^om$ 
iftd general maxims of the fame ufe.at la\¥$. 
Ufe of laws in tracing the original genius 
ttid manner of life of a people. Chai^ in 
Uws correfponding with a change of man* 
iktti ex»ttpliiied in the feudal fyfiiem in 
ISndand^ Simplicity or intricacy of law« 
Hak'^ iAfbrences 'fh>m a law of Canute'^. 

LECTURE X. The ufe of obfervati- 
Ons oh die intervals between the genemti-* 
6ns of fiKeh and fucceflions of kings^ to af- 
tertain the dates dfpafl events. jjThe aoe* 
tiquiCy of ttesfe methods of noting intervals 
6f time. Fallacious method of cotnputin^ 
by theto. lEafy corrcdioii of that fallacy : 
by vtrhich' Newton has amended the chro- 
^logy of ancient iungdoms and. nations^ 
Th6 ihwt^l between ^e return of the He-* 
mclidft and the battle of Thermopylae de- 
ftrmined by fuccefTions : the fame interval 
afeertained by generations. The time of 
^e At^nautic expedition determined by 
two dindrtiSt courfes of jteneration. £x«* 
tfavagaiice of the Greedc rarontflogy. Im- 
probabte drcumftances in the commonly 
i^eived chronology of Home. .The limo 
of the fiege of Troy comes to be the iame, 
computing by fucxreflions in Italy^ and by 
i^ceifions and generations io Greece. 

And 
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And is agreciabb to what Ap|)iah writes 
firom the archives of Carthage. 

LECTURE XL T»e time of paft ,cr 
vents afcertaincd by meaha of celelBal ap* 
pearanccs. The certainty of the method: 
of computation Vy Eclipfes. ' A few anci- 
ent ieclxpfes enumerated. The ufe of them, 
(exemplified in the calcuUtion of two anci^r: 
^nft eclipfe$> one qf the fun and another o£ 
the moon, > 

LECTURE XIL Of the ufe which 
Newton has made of ohiervations on the* 
preceffion of the equinoxes in reaifying an- 
cient chronotegy. The time of the Argo- 
nautic eicpeditkm determined by that' 
means. The time of feveral fubfequent 
events determihed hy the fame means* in 
perfeift confifteoce with one another. A* 
conje&ure concerning, the age of an old 
i|)here in the mufeum of the Farneiiafi 
palace. The age of Hefiod determineid 
pretty nearly from his account of the heli- 
acal rifing and fetting of fome ftars. The 
ufe of the books of the. Old Teftament for 
re<3:ifying the heathen chronology. TKq 
ufe it was t)f to:Newton in particular. . 

LECTURE XUI. What is kecjb5-» 

&ARY 0£ U8EFUX. TO BE KNQWti PRBVI-* 
QVS TQ A STUJ>:y OF HISTORY* Ufe of 

the fciences der ived from hifloiy to a ftu^ 

dent 
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dent of hijftoiy. The knowkdgc of hu- 
man nature. Philoibphical knowledge in 
general. Geography- Chronology. Di- 
viiion of the day. The method of reckon- 
ing by weeks. 

LECTURE XIV. Months, lunar 
and folar. Intercalation. Cycles* Old- 
and new ftyle. The folar cycle. Cycle 
of Indi£tion« Julian period, difference in' 
beginning the year. iEra's or Epocha*s. 
The JBrz of Nabonaflar. Of the Seleu- 
cida. Of the birth of Chrift. Of the 
Hegira. Ufed formerly in Spain. Of the 
battle of Adium. Ot Diociefian. Yef- 
dejerd. Cautions in comparing them with 
one another. 

LECTURE XV. Of the methods of 
eftimating the riches and power of ancient 
and remote nations. Sources of miftake 
on this fubjeft. Change in the ftandard 
of Coin. Upon what the price of com-^ 
modities depends. Of the ftate of Indoftan . 
The proper data to aicertain the proporti- 
on of money to commodities. Of the 
changes which the Grecian coin? under^ 
went. Of the proportion between . fil ver, 
gold, and brais in ancient times.- Of the 
changes in the Roman coins. Of the pro-^ 
portion of money to commodities in diifer- 
ent periods of the Grecian and Roman hif*«* 

. . tory 
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tory. Of the intereft of money in Greece 
and at Rome, 

LECTURE XVL Of the Englifh 
coins. Saxon and Norman coins compared. 
When gold and copper began to be coin- 
ed by our kings. A table of all the 
changes in the value of Englifh coins. 
Proportion between gold and filver in dif- 
ferent periods of our hiftory. Proportion 
between coin and commodities in different 
periods of our hiflory. A table of all the 
changes of the French coin from the time 
of Charlemaigne. A general idea of the 
proportion it has, at different times, borne 
to commodities in France. Of the differ- 
ent rates of interefl in Europe in different 
periods. The number and riches of a peo- 
ple to be confidered in computing the pro- 
portional quantities of the money they 
raifc. 

LECTURE XVII. Directions for 

FACILITATING THE STUDY OF HISTO- 
RY. Ufe of compendiums. The befl 
epitome's of hiflory. Mechanical methods 
•which have been ufed to facilitate thefludy 
of hiflory. Chronological tables. Cha- 
rafter of different tables. Sturt's tables^ 
Genealogical tables. 

LECTURE XVIII. Chart of hifto- 
Ty. Chart of Biography. Grey*s Memo-* 

ria 
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ria Technica. THc method of a oommort 
place-book for the purpofe of hillory. 

LECTURE XIX. The term of For- 
tification explained, by the help of a 
model of all its varieties cuf in wood ; to 
enable young gentlemen to underftand 
modern hiftory, and the news-papers, and 
to judge of the progrefs of a iicge. 

LECTURE XX. A regular progrefs 
in hiftory pleafing. The order in which 
ancient general hiftories may moft conve- 
niently be read, fo as to make them one 
continued feries of hiftory; together wilk 
the chara<fler of the hiftorians as they are 
mentioned, and an account of thoile p9£^ 
fages in other authors which may fervc to 
enlarge the hiftory of the feveral periods 
X)f which they treat. Of Herodotus. 

LECTURE XXL Of Thucydides. 
Xenophon. Diodorus Siculus. Quintus 
Curtius. Arrian. Juftin. Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos. 

LECTURE XXIL Dionysius HaU- 
CamaiTenfis^ Livy« Polyhius. Appiaa« 

LECTURE XXIIL Saxlust. C»- 
far. Hirtius« Dio Cafiius. Paterculus. 
Suetonius. Tacitus* 

LECTURE XXIV. Aurelius VicK 
-tor. Herodiati. Scriptores Romani. 
JButropius. Zozimus. Zob3»s. Joi^- 

nandes« 
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nandes. Ammianus Marcellinus. Pro- 
copius. Agathias. Nicetas Acomihatus. 
Nicephorus Gregoras. Johannes Canta- 
cuzenus. Ufe of books of antiquities. 
Writers who have explained coins and iri- 
fcriptions. Ufe of a knowledge of the ci- 
vil law. Of modern compilations of hif- 
tory. The univerfal hiftory. Hooke's 
Roman hiftory. 

LECTURE XXV. Of the method 
qf ftudying the English history. Ori- 
ginal writers recommended. Gildas. Bede. 
Nennius. Hoel Dha's Laws. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Caradocus. Roman writers 
of Englifh ajffairs. Their defedts how 
fupplied. Fulnefs of Englifti hiftory from 
the times of chriftianity accounted for. 
Saxon records. Saxon Chronicle. After 
Menevcnfis. Ethelward. Verftegan. 
Sheringham. What foreign hiftories are 
iifeful, to a knowledge of the Englifti af- 
fairs in early times. Of the Daniftx, If- 
landic, German, and Norwegian anti- 
quities. 

LECTURE XXVL The Englifti hif- 
tory from the conqueft. Ingulfus of Croi- 
land. Marianus Scotus. Florentius Bra- 
vonius. Eadmerus. William of Malmef- 
bury. Simeon of Durham. Ealred. Hen- 
ry of Huntingdon. William of Newbery. 

H Gervafe 
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Cervafe of Canterbury. Roger de'Hove- 
deh. Ralph de Diceto. Matthew Paris. 
Chronicle of Mailros. Thbmas Wicfcs. 

r 

Nicholas Trivet. Roger Ciftrfcnfis. John 
Brompton. . Walter of llertimingford. 
Ralph Higden. John vicar of Tihmouth. 
Matthew of Weftminfter. ' Hetiry Knigh- 
ton . Froiflart . Thomas of Walfinghaih. 
William Caxton. John Rofs. 

LECTURE XXVII. Robert Fa- 
hian. Polidore Virgil. EdSrard Hall. 
Hollingfhead. Stow. Speed. Baken 
Clarendon, Whitlocke, and Ludlow. Bur- 
net. Rapin. Hume. Robertfon. Par- 
liamentary hiftory. Grey's Debates. Ufe 
of private letters, memorials, and other re- 
mains of men in public charafters. 

LECTURE XXVm. Histories of 
particular lives ' and reigns. Of William 
the Conqueror by William of Poidtiers. 
Of Edward the 11. by Thomas de la More. 
Of Henry V. by Titus Livius. Of Ed- 
ward IV. by Haddington. Of Edward V. 
by Sir Thomas Moore. Of Henty VII: 
by Sir Francis Bacon. Of Hehiy VHL 
by Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edwscrd 
VIth'6 own diaiy- Of Elizabeth by Cim- 
den. Lives written by Harris and others. 

LECTURE XXIX. Light thrown 
upon the civiipiiftory of England by the ec- 

cleftaftical 
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olefiaftica} writers. Odericus Vitalis^ &c. 
^Jirnet's hiftory of the reformation. 
Cranmer's Memorials publiflied by Strype. 
An acquaintance with the old Engl^ 
Law-books ufeful to an Englifh hiftoriati. 
Cuftumier de Normandy, GlanviU^. 
Bra(5ton. Fleta. Hengham. Horn's 
Mirroir de Juftice. Breton. Novae Nar- 
rationes. Fortefcue de Laudibus legum 
Angliae. Statham's Abridgement of Rer 
ports. Littleton and Coke. Do(^or and 
Student. Fitzherbert de Natura Breyium* 
Year books. Reports, &c. Wood's Infti- 
tute. 

LECEURE XXX. Of the Ej^glish 
Records. Royal Proclamations. Pif- 
patches and inftrudtions for foreign mi- 
nifters. Leagues, Treaties, and Memo- 
rials, &c. where to be found. Records, of 
the qld court of Chivalry. Ags^rd's col- 
lections. Cotton's library. Records pf 
foreign ilates. Rymer's Foedera- The 
green cloth. A<9^« of Parliament. Raftal's 
CoUedtions. Prynne's abridgpnc^ei^t and 
others. Journals of both houfes. Sunj- 
mons of the aQbility 19 Dugdalp. Records 
in the cpiiPts of Wcftmiiiftec. Piippfitipn 
of the records in the Tower. 

LECTURg XXXL The Pctty-bag- 
fl^ce. Thp Mafter of the Rolls. Regif- 

H 2 turm 
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trum de Cancellaria. Lower Exchequer. 
The Pipe-office. The feveral Remem- 
brancers. Doomfday book. The red book 
of the Exchequer. The black book. 
Tefta Nevilli. Records of the inferior 
Courts. Thofe kept by the ftcrctzry of 
the Admiralty. The office of Ordnance. 
The libraries and mufeums of noblemen 
and private gentlemen. Ufe of the Britifh 
mufeum. What records have been pub- 
lifhed. Formulare Anglicanum. Pedi- 
grees of ancient families. Old accounts of 
cxpences and difburfements in families. 
Ledger books^ and other monaftic records. 
Monafticum Anglicanum by Dugdale. 
Notitia Monaftica by Tanner. Univerfity 
Monuments. Hiftoriola Oxonienfis. 

Wood's hiftory and antiquities of Oxford. 
Black book of Cambridge. Lives of Eng- 
lifh writers by Leland and others. Regif- 
ters in ecclefiaftical courts. 

LECTUE XXXIL Historians of 
other Nations. Where accounts of them 
are to be looked for. What fufficient for 
an Englifhman. Hcnault's hiftory of 
France. Ufe of the Univerfal hiftory. 
Thuanus. Guiciardin. Davila. Vol- 
taire. 

LECTURE XXXIIL The most im- 

FORTANT OBJECTS OF ATTENTION TO 

A READER 
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A READER OF HISTORY. Different ob- 
jcfts to difFcrcnt perfons. An acquain- 
tance with the hiftory of our own country 
ufeful to perfons in all ranks of life. Pe- 
culiar ufe of Biography. Biographia Britan- 
nica, and other Biographical writings. We 
ought particularly to attend to the connec- 
tion of caufe and eiFe(3: in all the changes 

^ of human affairs. What prejudices to be 

more particularly guarded againft. Afcrib- 
ing too much, or too little to general, or 
particular caufes ; too many^ or too few 
caufes. Inconveniences of both. 

LECTURE XXXIV. General ob- 
fervations on political meafures. When 
perfonal confiderations may be fuppofed to 
influence public meafures and when not. 
Difference between the true, and the de- 
clared motives to tran£i(^ions, wars &c. 

f' All jufl reafoning on the conne<^ion of 

' caufe and effedl capable of being reduced 

to pradtice. Periods of hiflory more par- 
ticularly worthy of attention. The con- 
nection of Sacred and Prophane Hiflory. 
The fucceflion of the four monarchies. 
Hiflory of the Grecian commonwealths, 
why interefling, and what to be learned 

> from it. 

LECTURE XXXV. The rife and de- 
clenfion of the Roman empire. What 

inilrudion 
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inftm^iiQIt it afi:or4^» The Settlemeal of 
the Northern n^t^ns in the cJifei^mbertd 
provinces of the^omaa empire, with their 
origin?il lftw§ an4 f:i*ftoB>s, dfi th^ fpuod*- 
tioii. Qf the preic^ European gov^j^xj^Ms. 
What cirpumft?twfes. c;0ntrihute(} to reader 
the hiftpry of Europe fpo» the clpie of th^ 
15 th century vjiftl^ i»prs interefting, and 
more deferving pf a^ention than before> 
The. tijne wfejen the hiftory of Spain begins 
to l{>e irntereiUng tp the^ reft of Europe. 
The fapi* with f^fpci^ to France. The 
northern qrowo^. R¥0la« Pryflia. In- 
to what parts the whple period from the 
dofe of the 1 5^1 Century to the preftut 
tii»e$ may be dUvided. Wh^^t are the jpg^fl: 
.ftrilcii>g objefl;s of attentipo in other parte 
of the wprjd, in the interval between the 
irruption of the Nprthren hafh94^ians and 
theclofe of the J5.th century, The hif- 
tory of Afifl. And pf Germany, 

LECTURE XXXVL The ropft re- 
markable period? in the Englifli hiftpiy. 

Whw the hiftory of Scotland begins to he 

ioterjfiftwig. The ngtpft injerefting p^ipds 
in the hiitory of literjature aod the art^ frpga 

ithe. ear lifift dptiqiiity tp the prefect lii^. 

LECTURE XXXVIL The ojpft tm- 
ppi^taftt >peripds in dje hiftpry of cpm- 

MPftCE .ppinted out. Ev§ry thii^g woxthy 

of 
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of att^tidn in hiftory which c(Mitfiblit<5s 
to make a nation hapj>y, popuious, or fe- 
cure. ' Government an effentiaiifticfe. 
Nature and objedls of civil gdverntoeiit, 
limple or complex. V^fimis forms '6f it. 

LECTURE XXXVIII. Reafons for 
the prevalence of I>ft<5p>6tifitt in eiaty tiftlBs. 
Advahtagcs of monarthyi Difedvantagtts 
of it. Whiit circuitiftaftcJ^ss nis^e the fi- 
tttaticMi of ^ people moft li^p^y ih dafpdtic 
ftates. What circumftaftc^s alwajrs itiMe 
or lefs cdntroll defpotifft** Attachmediti of 
Ibme i^tobris to defpotlfm. ' r : - 

LECTURE XXXIX. Adv^ntagtsPidf 
Democracy. Gonn^dlidh of ilbdrty 'ftid 
fcietice. Situation 6f ttpublics Hrith' W- 
fped: to defence. Severity of tn^ners ^fii 
republics. Severe puniAiilehts dttHgerotts; 
The' true fuppotts of t^ptiblicJ^ govern- 
ment, ©anger of luxury. Bqu!eiUiy of 
foituiies. Exorbitant power ift migifttaies 
dangtrbus. Numbfer^^f voters. 

LECTURE XL. Ai^ocracy how dif- 
ferent fifom'de^potifm. 'What<kp«iick'tip- 
6m*h6^AQtflber of its faietribers. ^Libels 
peeulJariy ofenoxid^s la this ^gcWfernMieJnt; 
In -^^hat re^eds tfie>^^!fent BtilWpesin 
hidftac/hies^ differ ffbtn ^e ttricieht ttibrtto- 
chies. ^"kfeirtifc. ^^eiiilittr fedvantj^ of 
them. Nobility. Thefc governments 

promife 
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promifc to be lailing. Diifcrent fituation 
of th< female fex in thefe governments and 
thoft which are dcfpotic. The nature of 
tjie Roman government. The happinefs 
of having the order of fucceffion in monar- 
chies fixed. What, form of government 
is moft proper for extenfive empire. How 
the extremes of liberty and defpotifm ap- 
pi:oach- . Of the diftribution of different 
powers in a ftate. What preferved the 
Roman republic fo long. 

LEjCTURE XU. How much govern- 
ment under any .of thefe forms is prefer- 
able to a ftate of barbarifm. Refinement 
in tnen's ideas keeping pace with improve- 
ments in government. The European 
governments, (and particularly the Engliih) 
traced from their firft rife in the woods of 
Germany to their prefent form. The con- 
ftitution of the ancient German ftates* 
State of their armies. Divifion of the con- 
quered lands. Upqn what terms held. 
How. feiids became hereditary. How the 
Clergy became ian eflential part of the ftate. 
Upon what terms the: great Lords difpofed 
of their lands. ; Taxes of the feudal times. 
Power .of a Liwd over his vaiTals. Why 
allodial eftates became - converted into 
feudal. When this took place in England. 

The 
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LPCTURE XJ*' 
fi^u^ f ne Fq;4^ ij 
The violence and ^ 

IncQofiftent witji p 

ppwfx is ihofe iriiij 
Privjte cpnfcv^erjio 
.Cwfo flf fihie fjeplu 
Ej(pei>r>>te if-jrs. Pi 
^njveiriients io Ac jirt pt |W4>r,- 

LECfUR^ W'l- Ris*,of,Cprf<)r^- 
tions. Greater and lefTcr Barons. State .qf 
J^d pjpp^y »pd the ^l^n^qn ^f it. 
Whqn, (pdhy wh^ nM;ans^e,erejU fcjoy 
.vras giwp tp ^e FcHdaJ ,frft^' tjy .thp di- 
ffiinjiti(Hi<if .the ppwqr pf,th,e greater JbaixtP^ 
ji(i diffcrstit j)arts of SSuippe. Th,e ,rifp .fflf 
the EngliHi Commons. Tjic JQetclenj&pii 



ji(i diffcrstit j)arts of SSuippe. Th,e ,rifp .^tf' 
the EngliHi Commons. Thf JQeplenJBpii 
.pf .the TyAem not fqvfii in 9)1 p^rts of 
Swrpps. Kot ^e A(ne jn S«)tland ,>s |ip 
.Ei)gland. The ife^pos pf .^t. f)))s je- 
JQ^IU qf ,tt ,»t prefent in,ili^erqit paa?^ 
J£urope, ,^d w^.^s. .Ci^a^tvX obfqryab^ 
_ons,on ,the ftog/ttib ^d WOTHMtion 9f .thje 
Jeud^l .fyitepi. 

j;-ECTWiR£ XUy. Tw fifvmc^ 

.OF GovERMJtl^T. JE^QV^ ^pf^rate jCaxf^ 

^erate. ^orl^itant^ta;!^. TAX.es !iROi(i 

lPfli&ffioils.srcfll)((imji<i9BS. :ffy^ differ 

I ent 
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ent advantages and difadvantage^. A Poll- 
tax,' in what circumftances moft tolerable. 
By whom a tax upon confumptions fhotild 
be paid. Taxes upon exports. Farmers 
of taxes. National debts. 
' LECTURE XLV. Of laws. Simple 
or complex fyftcms of law. Lenity or fe* 
verity of laws. Sanftions of laws. Con- 
nection of laws. Who fhould Be profecu- 
tors. Who judges. Object of laws. In- 
quifition. Certainty of laws, Maxims 
and forms of law. Laws defeating their 
own end. 

LECTURE XLVL The theory of the 
progrefs of law, exemplified in the hifto- 
ry of the criminal law. And in the pro- 
grefs of men's ideas and of laws concerning 
property. Hiftory of laws, Profeffion of 
law. Force of cuftom. 

LECTURE XLVn. The influence 
of RELIGION on civil fociety. In what 
circumftamres it has the greateft force. 
The ufe of it in ftates. Advantages re- 
fulting from Chriftianity in Europe. A- 
bufes of religion. Toleration and perfe- 
cution. In what circumftances moft vio- 
lent. The connexion of modes of religi- 
on with forms of government. The en- 
croachment of the ecclefiaftical upon the 
civil power. How prevented. What 

makes 
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makes men more attached to one religion 
than to another. 

LECTURE XLVIIL The influence 
of PHILOSOPHY on civil affairs. The in- 
fluence of the diflferent fefts of the Greek 
philofophy upon ftatefmen and their mea- 
fures in ancient hifliory. Neceffityof an 
attention to agriculture. How beft 
encouraged. Bounties. Public? granaries. 
Mutual influences of agriculture and coin- 
merce. Circumftances attending the im-^ 
perfed:ion of agriculture. Imperfeft ftate 
of it in England a few centures 3.go. 

LECTURE XLXIX. In what man* 
ner arts and manufactures increafe 
the power of a ftate. Import^ance of en- 
couraging labour. Vaft advantage of ma- 
nufactures, particularly to England. The 
fociety for the encouragement of arts, ma- 
nufad:ure3 and commerce. The conneftir- 
:on between Science and the Arts. On 

• " • » 

what circumftances a tafl:e for ii:ience d&- 
pends. The confequences of interruptions 
in fcience: The ufual decline of the ar^ 
after ,they have been brought pretty near 
perfedion. Why fcience is not fo apt to 
. decline. . 

LECTUge h. The advantage of 
coiviMERCE .to.a ftate. Its ffFefts upon 
the minds of men. Adive auad paifivc 

1 2 commerce. 



ou$ kind of commerce. OfF&liefies. "fiiiB 
fia^&liod <6]F unWi^dC^tm^ltiHia^. The 
gfSa bf the %H«^<^kl1!$ a»d «f die xxranti^ 

of cdoi&c^fe Ob ^ V^e of lanH. And 
^ce veYfk. Iftterf<»1»g i>f l)«6 legiflatore 
ih toiamaccc The Nat^Uiofi^a^t. Re- 
il!iiai3h's l^ft conSttDVCd. CsfMi|afnes« 
Atien^tiota df falid. I^dft^of '{SdiadCTde by 

I>ECf UE 1.1. tTsfe TJf Colonies to » 
commerdsd ititie. p^dr^!iice<be«w«eii ah* 
cvifnt tlhd 'int6(iern coWtdes. {tnport^ce 
^f our Attkiritah t<A6nit3. The encire fid>- 
•ftrvifeiM^ of 'a toloKy *o -A* 'inf>th^ 
tountty. The fitUfttlon -af 'Itelawd. XJn- 
'r^onat>le !jel^b^ df It .Tht Ifle of Mai^' 
-CJ'nifoi'ihity bf "^l^hts suid OKOtGxKA. 
'M9^itii8''Wiih re^a to mbfl«y. Of 'tiie 
'iliature df exdhdnge. -In what Jdafes ^itjgtfsat 
-quantify bf hiohey Us -iffeful ^ httYtfal tb /a 
^ftate, ahd lioV-the 'ificreafe of iit ojjewws 
^to prbdude dh iiii^rb^iid Mb of ^!fodeiy. 

LBCTURte ^ll. Of ^fhe iateeelt ^of 

~kb^]!tey : How Its Yife Or futll is ittifluenced 

by the ftatc of commerce. Of Paper^^mb- 

'Jtiey. 'Pi|KJr-ci'edlt. Stete of 'the North 

"Aiaencan cdlinies to this ''r€Cpt&. The 

tna^ifiSt^ umrc of e&ma^Hi^msa^'- 

ed 
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ed as a motive to attend io ^a^ kH^ro^Fe ottf 
commerce. Benefits vHmh hme ariCe« 
from tmfiicceffiftil attem^s to^fxtendeoflj- 
inerce. 

LECTURE LIII. The confequeao^s 
t3f a fiouriflubftg ftate 6{ focidijr tdednced. 
What kihds of iracuiy Afe hurtful* Mqw 
ikr the coimtry in wluch luxuff preamls j|s 
jiereby rcoidered Anoapable'iof ieU^feiMDp 
ear the ccmt]?aty« The temper ef onuad in 
luxurious aiid barbarous ^ages i:6mj^^i» 
The miibbiefs of idlenefs. Tj>e Aate of 
rirtue in the earlier and later period^ of 
moil hiftodbs. -Effect of lai^e rc^pital 
^ties. The dreadful confequence of a 
toi^il ddpravily of manner-s. Gaming. 
Eklacation. 

LECTURE LIV. The Importance of 

an attention to Idfler ^ingsthaa thoife dif- 

jcouufed of above. Inflvtence of poli*te- 

NEss in a ftate. Manners of t^e ancients. 

What form of g&verawent is racdt favour- 

tibte'to.politene&»»ftate:of 4tverlions amoqg 

t^'Grciorks and Romans. The influence 

of the prafttce xkf domeflic flaveiy on the 

:^miiHls 'of idle ' ftooteilts. Man{ier>s of tthe 

Fetnfad ttmes. The rife rend prosgreis of 

-politenc^ ihuEuMipe. The confluence, of 

^arfnetintncoiirlb between^theHfexes. The 

^ToafimtifrthelhighiiHflia^^ (With 'whii^h 

"^e female fexis treatedinEurope. How far 

the 
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the laws which regulate the treatmentof wo* 
men depend upoa the climate of coimtries. 
Treatment of women in* the Bail, among 
the Greeks, Romans, and barbarous nati- 
ons. , > 

LECTURE LV, Of the food,, the 
DRESs,andtheHABiT-ATioi4s of the human 
Ibecies. The importance of attending to 
their gradual improvement. The great fu- 
periority of the moderns to the ancients in 
a variety of refpedls^ mentioned. 

Of the populousness of nations. The 
influence of good laws- and government. 
Eafy naturalization • What ufe of land will 
enable the people to fuhfift in the greateft 
numbers upon it. Circumftances by which 
to judge of the populoufnefs of ancient na- 
tions. How trade and commerce make a 
nation populous. Equal divifion of lands. 
When machines to facilitate labour are 
ufeful, and when hurtful.. 

LECTURE LVL Grazing former- 
ly .deftrudtive to populoufnefs in England. 
Inclofures when hurtful, and when ufeful. 
Neceflity of induftry . Of frugality. A taile 
for expenfive living how hurtful to Rome 
in the Auguftan age, and to us at prefent. 
Reafon of the populoufiicfs of China. Ma- 
trimony. Polygamy. ^ The confequcjice 
of a fudden diminution of the numbers of 
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a people* ' Of monafteries.and nunaeries. 
Influence of religion on the populoufnefs 
of a cotintrjr. The Populoufnefs- of ahci- 
ent'and modern nations compared. Me- 
thods of eafily computing the numbers of 
people^ in a country. • i . 

LECTURE LVir. What makes a 
nation secure. Natural ramparts. Ad- 
vantage of an ifland. Importance of wea- 
pons. The alteration which the invention 
of gunpowder has made in the art^of w:ar. 
Reafon why the firll efFedbs of it .were not 
more fenfible in Europe. Difference in 
the methods of fortification, and. fighting 
at fea of the ancients and moderns. Th'e 
importance of difcipline. Inconvjdnience 
of the feudal militia. What makes ma- 
. dem wars fo extremely expenfive. "The 
rife of ftandihg armies in Europe. Why a 
nation is formidable after a civil war. Tfce 
great military power of ancient nations ac- 
counted for. In what fenfe populoufnefs 
contributes to make a nation ftrong and 
fecure. ^ 

LECTURE LVm. Of confederacies. 
The balance of power in ancient and mo- 
dern tinnies. The condud: of different na- 
tions in extending and fceurihg their con- 
quefts. The Roman policy in war parti- 
cularly noticed. The neceffity of perfonal 

courage. 
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courage* Influence of liberty. Thereaibn 
of ibme inftances of desperate valour in 
ancient timeg. The difference between 
the profortion of officers and their pay m 
nkdKnt and nxodem times explained. Tim 
danger of employing mercenaries. Qf 
bimng off WBLV€. 

IeCTURE UK. A capacity of t^car- 
ilig the faidgoics c^ war : more requififie in 
>riie ancient manner of fightifig. The ad- 
vaffiage of poor nations over the rich* 
Why iiwaders have generally more courage 
than the invaded. The imjAuence tsif oipim- 
fan nanpon tconrage^ The infiucaice i>f ncHg^- 
^($us ieii^tin^eiits. EiFeds of violent pecfooal 
^ti0Qx^. Civil ii^rs pecvAiaify dbjbe^. 
Oaufes of FioStions, duration ftf iixm^ 
^tafily piropagated in ifree govermneirts. 
f>|teadful e£^s ^iki9aon. The ^uolbitu- 
tKtte fituoticn of tiie -Greek rempire. iOh- 
ien^tftions <m the ^ifferont ^dnraftions {^f 
'lanpires. 

^LBCTUfiiE LX. aiHE hiftorian tdi- 
re£ted to attend to whatever contributes iso 
«iie limprovem^ent lof us&fisl iSCoi^cE. 
^C^uuiges in the face of ihe;eaarlih. SThe 
itbbi^deBosVobfiu^irationiro thegainof ItaLy. 
-C9ttit^(s with/Tefped: to ithe dSbctility lOf 
JEeveral-countrieSy totwhat^heyiare.fiw«kg. 
4ftivcrs whkh /iuive iihan2^>^irvinm£te. 

Whatever 
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Whatever tends to mike us l^etter ac^uai&t^ 
ed vf^itli HtTMAM MATURE t# bej)trticularljf 
atteodcd to. la what refpoft ttiAofy tnay 
aijift u9 to corre^ the ecrbrf of a thecu^ 
^rawn froib experience Of kationaj^' 
CHARACTBR^> Whether (|ejpeoding upoi^ 
climate, or other pattfes. vARieTZM 
among mankind^ in their moral £:nti^ 
inents^ in the make of the human l>ody>r 
the (liferent difeaies to whid^ mm have 
be^n fiibjed. , Tjxt diBfeireiit vices whick 
have prevaile4^ different a^» An atten**. 
tioA to LANQUACE recpmmemied- 
XJECTlTili: LXl. An attention toi 

DIVINE PR9VII>£NC£ IN TH£ CONDUCT* 

OF HUMAN AFFAIRS recommen4ed« The 
ufe of theie oblervations in demonftratmg. 
the diviiaM^ attributes. CompsM'ifon of t^is^ 
proof with Aat from Ae works of nature; . 
Theie refearches cleared\from the charge 
of prefumptioQ. Great caution recpm^ , 
mended. Methods and maxims of proceed- 
ing in tihefe enquiries. Evidence of the 
ftate of the world having been improved* 
and marks of it$ being in a progreis towards 
further improvement : confidered hei-e on» , 
ly with refped to iPersonal &^,curity . 
and ptRfiONAX* i.iB£RTyi» The'ilate of 
p^rfonal fecurity in Greece, Kome, and 
the j^udal times of Europe^ compared with 

K the 
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the ftatc of things at prelent^ Number of 
fla^s ifi aiicie'nii times, aiia during the pre- 
valchce of the feudali^ftem^ ^ 
;V LECf T^RE LXtf ^ tfiE gradual ad- 
^nccmtirt orRfeLi6i6tf'g knowledge to 
He attended td, particularly iii the propaga- 
tion of cttftVsTiAi^iTV, and the* circum- 
ftances attending the Refpfmation. Ob- 
jfe6fioh to the gobdnefe of God from the 
ftatc of WAR mankind have gerief ally been 
in. War has always borfttf a lefs propdr- 
tion to peace than we are apt to imagine, 
Rtjfleftions uJ)ori the flain in battle, flow, 
far the calamities of yrar extend. The 
benefit accruing to mankind from their 
difpofition to hoftility. iVIiankind would 
have been in a worfe fitilatidji without it, 
and the wars which have' fpruiig from it, 
argued from general principles; The par- 
ticular ufe of war fhown in , fevefal ciafes* 
Religion, liberty, and the fciences have 
dftcn been prombted by wit. 

LECTURE LXIIi: Beneficial ef- 
fcfts of conquests. Made with tjie moft 
cafe where they are the moil wanted, \ 
Benefits accruing to barbarous nations from . 
conquering civilized ones, or from being ' 
conquered by them. The world a gainer 
by the Roman fcbnquefls; exemplified m 
fcvefal countries. Examples of men doing 
more good- by • their death than by their 

lives, 
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lives. Advantages refulting from the feu* 
dal wars, from the abufes of Popery. 
Moral maxims of conduct deduced from 
pur obfervations of the Divine Being pro- 
ducing good by means of evil. 

WW^^^^ W^W^^^ WWWWWW W¥^ WWW^ 

Together with the ftudy of hiftory, 
I would advife, that more attention be given 
tp Geography than I believe is general- 
ly given to it ; particularly to that branch 
of it which may with propriety, be called 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY exhibiting 
the ftate of the world with refpedt to com- 
merce, pointing out the moft advantageous 
iituations for carrying it on ; and more e- 
ipecially, noting thofe articles, in the na- 
tural hiftory of countries which are, or may 
be, the proper fubjedls of commerce. 

This branch of knowledge is, indeed, as 
yet very much confined. We are pro- 
bably ftrangers to fome of the moft 
ufeful productions of the 'earth on 
which we live : but a general attention 
once excited to the fubjeft, by teaching it 
to youth in all places of liberal education, 
would be the beft provifion for extending 
it. Then, gentlemen, in their voyages and 
travels, would have their attention more 
ftrongly engaged to every thing that ap- 

K 2 peared 
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peared new ^r curious. Alio merchaiitSy 
ah^ captains of iQbip$^ would not ncgkd: to 
bHng home fpecimexis of a variety of ar«- 
ticles, bcfides thofe wticli were the princi-- 
pal bbjeft of their voyage. 

A KNOWLEDGE of CheMistry IS ab- 

ftAtitefy'fiiecedWy to di^ );?£tenfion of diis 

uieful branch of fcience. And it is a pleaf- 
ing pTofpdO: to thofc who wifli well to the 
flourifhing^ate of commerce, that diemif- 
try has, of late j^ars, been more generally 
attended to than ever, and Aat it is daily 
introduced into morie places of liberal edu- 
cation. What lofers men may be for 
want of comfntrcial tJeography, and of 
Chemiftry, as a foundation for ft, may he 
conceived from a variety of cafes. Widi^ 
out fbme knowledge of this kind, a man 
nnght forinftance be digginjgfordie ofe of a 
bafer metal, and overfook another of much 
more value, which might lie in his Way, 
So great an advantage migltt he mifs for 
want of kjjiowing fuch ores. And it is 
more than probable, that the countries to 
which we trade for articles of finall ac- 
count ate capable of ftimiifhing us v^ifh 
commodities of mucSi greater value, and 
will be found to do it, as foon as out at- 
tention is fufficiently awake to 'difcov6r> 
them. 

THE 
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GENTLEMEN, 

AFTER iiaviag recommeoiied to 
]«m tl|e ifaicb|r of oi^ver al sistorit, 
and MN^ yott the beft afliftance I was able 
foir not, fmfoic, I would now recommend 
to ymu moa^ parttciilar attention ths his** 

OP YOUR. NATIVE COUNTRY. In 

K 3 the 
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the fubje£t of the former couffe of Icftures 
you were interefled as men» in the prefent 
courfe^ as Britons, and Englifhmen. A 
knowledge of general hiftory will enable 
you to account for .prefent appearances 
in the world in general, but you 
muft look into the annals of your own 
country to account for what you fee at 
home ; and without this hiftorical know- 
ledge, every news paper of daily occur- 
rences will, in fad, be unintelligible to 
you. 

An ordinary reader, indeed, is complete- 
ly fatisfied when he fees in the papers, a 
detail of foreign events and domeftic occur- 
rences ; what battles have been fought, or 
what alliances have been formed ; who is 
in, and who is out in the public offices. of 
ftate, &c. In general, the bulk of man- 
kind are content with feeing how things 
are, without looking far into the caufes or 
confequences of things. 

But a philofopher is not fatisfied with- 
out endeavouring to fee things, as much as 
polTible, in all their connexions and relati- 
ons. He wifhes to fee how the prefent 
flate of things arofe out of the preceeding> 
till he have traced the conftitution, privi- 
leges, powers, and all the advantages of 
his country to the earlieft accounts of them: 

and 
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and theii, by\conifpaiirig "things 
nature/ he may )iQ{^e to^berable to form a- 
judgment of the pi-bbablc cdnfequences o£ 
things, ^: , ., , I 

Besides,' i% is 6nly a knowledge how^ 
things were aa;u41y,brougljt tp tjje.ftate iii, 
whiqi . they \nqw ^ areV . that cap . en-^ 
able Us to judge frow they msy^be improv-^ 
cd. Thus our "knowledge ) of the; wrong 
fteps whicti have been ta|cehiji conducing' 
our commerce, agricutture, ^c!- may teach 
us how to avoid them ; and whw we,iee' 
the beft fchemes laid fairly open to exami-' 
nation^ we may^ fee how they might have^ 
been amended.' 'And he is certainly a bad 
citizen, who hath leifure to,make nimfelf, 
mafler of the hiftory of his conntry, whence - 
fuch lights may be received, and yet neg-^ 
lefts .fo ufeful a branch of knowledge, r - 

'F*oR the political knowledge of no perr . 
fon, in a country, the conftitutiori of wnofe , 
government is fo free as that of ours, 
needs to be merely fpeculative. ^ Every ^ 
inan who has, connexions has infliience, . 
by means of which, he may, in proportion , 
to the importance of his chara(3:e,r (tp which 
knowledge * gives great weight) 1?rin^ his . 
thebries, more.df lefs, intoprg^ice. Nor 
istheri the'lfefift occafion jfor'any man to 
go, like' a kdi^hii-ei'fanlf, out o/his own 

K 4 province, 
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province^ or quit his proper fpliAre of l^e 
to dd thik. llefides, I im not now stddrelT- 

Vti'^ tfiyfyf to l6w mechanics, who have 
ilo time to itfeiid to ipeculations of this 
naturCy and who had perhws> better re- 
maia ignorant of ^tn; but to young 
^endemen^ who now have leifure for ftu- 
ayilig dl!e hlftorj" and intierefts of their 
cbuntrft ^d who wilt not want opportu- 
nity to reconubend fkhenaes of public uti- 
lity» or initueiice to ai&ft in carryings ^em 

into execution* • 

GPPoRlrWKlTiES, of converfationy at 
leaft every gentleman of a liberal education^ 
cir ijentem ^>rtune has^ with nien who are 
at ot netf the helm of afikirss and thefe are 
what no perfbn, who has theintcreftof 
his country at heart, will ne^IeA to im- 
prove for its advantage. 

Bi/T a. knowledge of the hiftory of our 
country is, certainlyt of more immediate 
ufe to thofe perfbns who ibay he called to 
bear in idive part in its civil or military 
tranfa^ftions; to thofe who ffand fair for 
l]«ing eaHed to affift oi piei^de in its coun* 
cils, dir<^ft its fbrccii or to perfc^m any t^g 
which v^ probably enter into the iufior)r 
of their cxmntiy. As every mao% parti- 
colar conduft jo thoft d|epwtmeiit$ v^ only 
gpart, 4iM » e^ntinuatiofi ofn&ries oJT 

cQunfets 
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h^^ui ))6f«r€ Kf^ .wafi bprii^ >ill iIm parts q£ 
which are ftridtiy conne£i:ed» in ao infinko 
varkty of wAysf it W evident^ llis^t 00 fuc- 
cQ^fiingpart, ^U^^ve^pfff^miAnDw 
adt» trim be well co94w9t«d with Ikrjcg^rd tai 
the preceding parts^ 

Hqw iU quaJli^» (qt ls;iiblioe» wooU: 
any. (military .C9maiaader be to condud a* 
future war ag^ii^ Ffa0<^« who waa wbc^ 
unacquajoited with fkp co94«^ of the laftr 
war; when ev^fy new ^xpeditioa «id ftra*. 
tagei;a woul4^ n^(SAfffmly$ bafe/osw kind' 
of teierence Uh <^ ht gtiidcd byiu a riew to a 
former ejcpQdkioQ of fy^t$gtm* But lbs* 
laid war could not be underftood without 
fomo knowlec^ ^ thofe preceding it. 
In this manner we mi^ argue the neccf- 
fitv pff at leaft^ a general fcnowkdge of the 
whole of the E^gli^ hif^CMry to eirery 
Engliih CQfiimwder. 

BoT the kfkowlfidf^ pi hi&mj is ftill 
TOQXP evidently w^DtKary t0' a niaifler of 
ftate. For ey9ry;^cit)r ii^hicjx ta made 
with Wi$ fffftign pqycr» and eorcry mea- 
five which 11^ t%lbs« with fcfpeft tott^ miift 
i«ccfl«iily bfi;tdf4P^ ^ the.pnceding 
tra<ift<^f -qf ^Vfiy lund with the £uiie 
jifa|U996.r. f 4rhMa td ffitt snore iatinttte 

a^^^ij^mtAM* m Juftory jof epr ooon-^ 

try 
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try may bis necefTaty to every pcrfon who 
18 coAqsmed in enacting or adminifterin^ 
our laws. ; 

Even the conduft erf* a Divine, whether 
of the eftablifhmcnt or a non conformift, ' 
mUfty in many particulars, be dired:ed by a 
knowledge of the hiftory of his country 
both cccltfiaiiical ' and ^ivil • .And the like 
16 neceflary or ufeful to every inhabitant of 
die country. Befides what more inviting 
fubjedt of contemplation can a reclufe per- 
fon niake choice of, than to trace the re- 
volutions in church and ftate which his own 
country has undergone, to enter into the 
otufes of them, and fee the manner of their 
operation. 

It is with the paft and the prefent ftate 
of your own country. Gentlemen, that I 
ihall, in the courfe of le&ures we arc now 
entering upon, endeavour to bring you ac- 
quainted. I have (hown you already, in a 
former' courfe, what are the authentic 
fources from which the hiftory of our coun-* 
try is derived, in a fuccinA account of the 
moft important of our : ancient hiftones, 
law-books, and records of all kinds : I (hall 
now endeavour to give you an example of 
the ufe you may make of your coUedions 
from thefe materials, by exhibiting imder 
each reiga> or at fome convenieat periods^ 

the 
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the fucceffive Itate of- every thing. . which |. 
ha^.abeady b^en p^ittted ^qu^to 79^^^ a"; 
proper obje<a of atfeitflbn ittv/otirfb^ihg 
of hiftoryj fo that ypu ma]^ ^iWftjMy Is 
every important change they have under- 
gone, from the earUeft accounts of things 
to the prefent time. ^ 

And great pleafure, I cannot help pro- 
railing myfelf, and ypu, GentlepGieir, in: 
tracing the fecurity, the commerce, the 
power, and all the great advantages of our 
country, from their firft rude beginnings, 
and through all the violences of inc feudd 
times, to die prefent glorious age. 

.Nox to forget however that we are citi^. 
zcrts of the world at large, I £hall> at proper 

Eeriods, note all the great revolutions which 
ave taken place in it, and be more parti- 
cular in the notice I fhall take of foreign 
events, in proportion as (upon the extenfi- 
on of European politics in later ages) our 
affairs have become more connected ^ with ' 
them: though I ^propofe to touch upon 
all political events but ilightly,* referring 
you, for that article of information, to the 
hiilories which are already publiihed, and 
be- more particular than any other hifto« 
rians have been upon every other great ob- 
ject of attention* 

THE 
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THE SBctfafid Is 'iijhkb I kRVtt dMiglit 
proper to espkift the htflocy of £i^'i> 
}attd t8» to. divide tbe wrhok inta 6ptcfite 

eiiods, and ttf idigf^ xH lbs mitarids jdb- 
ing to' iMck umrfar. ecctaia impantouiit 
heads, petty muoIi in ithr .fltaaoer of 

lar fjrllabus need hotbegiv8ii«fidiewli<^ 
of mis courfe, becauie it is not one {uhjc£t, 
bist a Sirles of fubjeds, each of which is 

treated 
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lUreated in 6xm\at nutinef; f^ ifhat the 
plan of one period is the fiime with the 
plan of any other. 

The reafon which determined me to 
make choice of this method was its diftind- 
nef$, and the eafe with which it rtiay be 
confulted. If any pcrfim want td fee the 
ftate of arts, agriciilture, commerce, &c, 
for any particular reign in the general hif- 
tories of England, a great deal of time is 
often loft in looking for it, or eytn before 
one can find whemer the atiAier has at- 
tended to it or not : whereas, in diis me- 
thod, as ^ erery thifng is clafled nnder its 
proper head, it in iken, in a moment,; 
what was the ftate of any article we -arc 
enquiring about in any particular reigti/ 
And it is likewife perfe^y etzfy to trace 
the progrefs of it, Irom die ^earlieft to Ae 
foteft timea^ without the ItaA confufion or 
interraption^ as the uoceunt of every ar- 
ticle is kfipt as unmixed m peffible with 
any thang fotngn to it. Thus, it will be' 
equsaUjTii^djfToria ftudent, whio Jias this 
wwk bdfare him, to^get -a clo^r idea t>f the 
ftftte ctf ewry tfaiiig^ wmth attending to in 
aoor rdgn, in, Us ^adliial connedtiims with 
every other objed of attention ; or, with^ 
oiit taking inliieiwhole at o^e, he may 
tittde cbe hiftory ixf any particidar article, 

as 
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asof ourconfUtution^ arts, laws, language, 
commerce &c. in its feparate progrefs. 

Besides, an hiftorian who colkdts tna- 
terials for hiftory is lefs likely to omit any 
thing of importance, when he has all his 
heads of enquiry before him^ digefled in a 
regular manner; and for want of this me- 
thod, exprefs or concealed, many impor- 
tant articles are wholly omitted in our 
largeil hiftories. 

Anothj^r important ufe of a hiftory 
of England* digefted in this method, to 
uudentfiT, will, be its ferying as a common- 
place-book of Engliih hiftory with the 
principal heads, and the chief materials 
under each head digefted before hand,~ as a 
foundation for their own coUedtions, 
whenever they m^y have opportunity and 
leifure to make any. 

This is, likewife, the heft method for 
a fupplement to all our general hiftories* 
For this purpofe, I have made the detail 
of political events pretty fhort ; generally 
an abridgement ot Rapin i but the ^ ac- 
count of every thing relating to the inter-- 
nal ftate of the nation, I have been able to 
make much fuller than it is given in any 
other hiftory. 

As fome periods, or reigns,' are much 
fhorter then others^ it cannot be expeAed 

that 
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that all the heads I have made ufe pf jpbould 
occur in every one of them. la a^ ^lorteij^ 
period a mprc geiK^ral hea^^ls .cl^ofen?, 
whereas in larger periods, j p.ai;^9i|larly 
when any art^le underwent^ a remarkable 
revolution, it wi^f be found bxanc Keel out 
into* Its proper ' fubdivifioms. ^/! tp.'fbme 
reigns many of the articles ni^y pp't .occur 
at all ; but then the ftate of ^thq^ Particles 
for that time may be found in tlie feigns 
before or after it, where they next , occur;, 
For many of the hea.ds, do not <>nly contajn^ 
an account of the ftate of an article for that 

Particular time, but give, a g^rxeral idear 
ow it ftood in former times, aniJ liovf 
long it continued in the fanie ftai^, with 
a fhort»view of its fubfequent changes j 
before thdfe changes be related in , their 
proper place, with all their caufes, circum- 
ftances, and confequences 

The heads which moll' ufua^y. occur* 
in every period^^ or reign of importaiicA ap 
the following. V 






Events. ' ^ 

Religion and Church HistorStI 
Government* 

Civil. . 

Military. • 

Officers in the Government. 

*•• -^Feer^gb/ 



Jk > .. 



»-s - r 
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PAItt^MENT. 

eoNSTrTtrxioN, or the balance of power 

, itt the fevcral orders of the ftate. 
Laws, inciucjing the Mixcral ftate ofLa^;«r^ 

flieymig our gradual removal from a 

ftitfc of barbanfln. 
Administration of Law, coropfilkig 

the iiiht>ty of the courts of law:^ 
PfcODAL System. 
TtrNtrkEs, ' . ' 

•;^j if— MiLlTARV. 

— --r--^--'-5oCCAGE^ 

Fittnf s OT Tenures. 

DfiSCEH^ l>f LANliS* 

AtiENA*TioN of land property. 

—.--—-; — r~ involuntary, with the hif- 

tory 6f perfonal execution* 
-.—.-—-—— voluntary. 

*~^-. teftamentary. 

ENTXiis. 

Forms' or CONVEYANCE/ 

Corporations. 

Criminal Law. 

Trials. ..^ - . - •-.v:-. •/ ^" 

Public griev ances« 

Security. 

Agriculture. . .^, :., .-. - 

Mines. . , . .,.-..:. . •-_ . .' 

C0J^])llP9Ii|IE8. 

Arts. 
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Arts. 

Manufactures. 
Inland trade. 
Foreign Commerce. 
Shipping. 

Riches, Luxury, &c. 
Public Works. 
London- 
Number OF inhabitants. 
Food. 
Dress. 
Conveniences. 

.— -- .: in houfes. 

cities. 

roads, &c. 

Language. 

Letters. 

Learning. 

Education. 

Manners. 

Sentiments. 

War. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Customs. 

Titles emblems of royalty, court 

officers, &c. 
Diversions. 
Coin, and the Computation of 

MONEY* 

L Price 



>f 
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Price of provisions, 

« 

Revenue. 

Taxes, funds, &c. 
Miscellaneous Events- 
Great MEN WHO FLOURISHED IN THE 
PERIOD. 

Foreign events. 

Besides (hefe titles, whicli occur in 
almoft every reign, there are others which 
-arc convenient only in particular periods. 
And, to prevent confufion, every occafional 
article is clafled under its proper head, 
though it occur ever To ieldom, or but 
once in the wholelifftofy. The occaiionsU 
heads are fuch as thefe. Name. 'OrigiNt. 
Distribution of lands. Succession 

TO THE CROWN. PeRSONS. *IrELANI>. 

Scotland, &c. &c. &c. 

At the end of every diftin<5t period, it 
is ufeful to exhibit to the ftiidehts oTfti^- 
li/h hiftory a view of the ftate of empires 
for that period, in the chart of his- 
tory 5 and, in the CHARt of biogra- 
phy, the ftate of important lives Tor &e 
faine.. But to ei^hibit iheftafe of liiftbry 
in this mechanical maii'ndr 'to ^the moflt 
perfe(ftion, the chtcrt of hiftory ^ftiuft Ite 
drawn bver again, tfpoh'aliewdifd a more 
perfe^ plan. Time jnuft b'e fe^prefented 

in 
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in it as flowiiig uriiformly» in the falne^ 
6kt&ion, and witli die fame velocity witib 
n^ich it is made to flow in the Chart of 
ISkfgt^ptty. Hie leduref ihotdd by alf 
means, draw one out in this manner for 
the ufe of his clafs. The chart of hiftory 
already publifhed is excellent for the iirfl 
production of the kind, but will make a 
falfe impreflion upon the imagination, and 
miflead the conception of young perfons, 
if it be not reformed in the manner here 
defcrilied^ 
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GENTLEMEN, 

MAN is a being endowed with various 
powers, by which he is fitted for 
extenfive connections, and confequently, 
for ' various and exterifive obligations. 
Moreover, the greater perfection we at- 
tain to, that is, the more we rife above 

the 
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the brutes, and the more exalted happinefb 
we are capable of, the more complex, we 
may truly fay, doth our internal frame 
grow; and, at the fame time, the more 
extenfive, and the more intimate are the 
connexions we are capable of forming with 
other beings. Confequently^ the more 
important is our conduft in fo critical a fi- 
tuation, and the more attentive doth it be- 
hove us to be to every circumftance belongs 
ing to it. 

It is our great happinefs and advantage, 
that, complex as our fituation in life is, we 
have faculties capable of comprehending it 
in all its important relations, and of deriv- 
ing the greateft benefit from it. But ftill 
thefe great advantages we cantlot reap, un- 
lefs we carefully confider our fituation, and 
feduloufly endeavour to accommodate our- 
felves to it. 

If we confider any particular ftation in 
life, as that of a Magiftrate, a Phyfician, 
a Qeneral, &c. we (hall immediately fee, 
that it is impoflible, either to difcharge 
the duties, or enjoy the advantages of it, 
without thoroughly underftanding it. And 
this maxim is equally true, whether it be 
applied to thofe ntuations which are pecu- 
liar to fome men, or to thofe whicn arc 
common to great numbers of mankind, or 

L 3 even 
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even to the whole human race. Nay the 
more comprehenfive is the capacity in 
which we view ourfelves^ the greater num- 
ber of our fellow creatures we fee in the 
ianie fituatipn with ourfelves, the more 
important are the duties which refult from 
that fituation^ md the more it behoves us 
to ftudy and attend to them* Thus the 
duties incumbent on u.$ as men> and which 
oblige the whole human race, are the great 
duties of fbcial morality^ the violation of 
which is a crime of the moft heinous na- 
ture, and has the moft fatal confequences. 
For the fame reafon, the duties which wc 
owe ta the comniunity of which we are 
members ajre. greater,, and a violation of 
them draws after it more dreadful confe- 
quences^ than a negleft of the duties of 
more contradted and private cdnnedtipns : 
as thcfe axe of more importance, and 
ftronger obligation than the duties which^^ 
Moralifts fay^ we owe only to ourfelves. 

To apply thefe obfcrvations to the pur- 
pofe for which I have introduced them* 
We find ourfelves members of a civil fo- 
ciety, in which our fituation obliges us to 
have a conftan.t intjcrcomfp with greiit 
numbers of our fellow creatures, and the 
rules of this intercourfe were eftabli{hed 
long before we earner into the world. - 

Moreover, 



J**- 



Moreover, t^^ x^t^re oij things, i^i fi^qh, 
th^t tbi^r^ is a. npce^ity 9f Qbligiag ewjgf 
member of thi& fi^te to confow to thg 
pw^ilabliOied rul^s of it, \>fhethfir hs apj* 
prove of ti^ip. o^ not, or ?y?A whpthfi?- hfi 
knpw ^hem or i^pt. An4 in fupK am. ^vancq^l 
^d highly im{ffpy^4 ft^te of ibjicty, aj; 
^hat to which the inhabitaats o^ Qrq^f 
Britain a»re aj:rixc4, tfepfc i^i^le^ 9f l^vjf:$ Dm{| 
b^ very i;iuq^ero«§ aa.4 gomplpx : alfo xjiwyj 
9f tl^em. mufi. A^ejjs be ye^3^'^1;)itj:ary, a^ 
well 4$ comple}^, or fuch ^ ntj ppi;iQn <;qw14 
conjed;urc by l^i?. owa j;eafQn ^ priPH* 
were the c^fcs pfppofetl to t^m. Many of 
our laws, likewife, took their rif? froji> 
fitu^tipns which now no longpr ^xiA : fo 
that they cannot be properly qn4srf|:o94 
withwt a review of the prece4ing ftit? 
'and coi^ftitution of the country. On Se- 
veral ^CQi^nts, therefore, >ye rnay naturally 
waging, it DfLuJ^ r^V^re t^uch ftudy ^n4 
^|]^^]fqa^4V!^ to .uJC\4^r%Qt4 ^ fituation ^ 
CftWjiie;?: ^OHrs, and to k^;^9w evep the ge- 
qeiftl rylep by w^iich pur conduft muft bp 
©Warned J in wder ^9 pifyc^t this large 
ip^ety 9tf vdjgicb yic )Mfe qa/epj^ers from t>e- 
iflg thrown infp cpnJ^jpn. 

It j«vV Ije fafd, .t|iat tj^efc is in t}jp 
cwyM;iy, ? ft^ ^f Vl^n» whofe prof/sffipn jt 
i?,^p urid^rifcHj^th^.^aws, '^d to affift p- 

L 4 thers 
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thcrs in complying with the forms of them- 
But, befides that no man of common pru- 
dence would chufe implicitly to truft him- 
felf and his property in the hands of any fet 
of mien whatever, if he could poffibly ac- 
quire lights fufficient to direft his own con- 
duft ; how many fituations are there, in 
which a man may be neceflarily obliged to 
aft wholly unprovided with any affiftance, 
and yet, where his obfervation of, perhaps, 
fbme arbitraiy forms will be neceffary to 
fccure himfelf^ or to make an efFedlual pro- 
vifion for thofe perfons who are moft dear 
to him ; as is remarkably the cafe with re- 
fpedt to wills. 

And if it be of importance to underfland 
the laws of our country with refpedt to 
our own conduct, and the inconveniences 
we may bring upon ourfelves by our igno- 
rance of them, of much more importance 
is this knowledge to thofe perfons whofc 
fortune, and whofe ftation in life give them 
any degree of influence over their fellow 
fubjeds, and who may laudably indulge 
the ambition which their fortune, family, 
^nd connexions infpire, of appearing in the 
character of magiftrates, or legiflators in 
the ftate ; to have a voice in its councils, 
and to be concerned in enafting and repeal- 
ing its laws, and in regulating its whole 

internal 
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internal policy. It requires no words to 
fliow, how abfolute^y unqualified is the 
man of mere wealth and rank in life to fill 
thefe important ftations, without a know- 
ledge of thofe laws, and that conftitution of 
his country of which he is appointed the 
guardian. It is evidently as prepofterous, 
as for a Phyfician to undertake to prefcribe 
medicines without knowing the flxuQ:urc 
of the human body, and the manner in 
which medicines operate upon it. 

Indeed, it is more than to be feared, 
that our excellent conftitution itfclf has al- 
ready been a great fufFerer by the ignorance 
of thofe who have tampered with it. Had 
its laws been thoroughly underftood by all 
perfons concerned in the making and ad- 
miniftration of them, it would, at this 
time, have been a far more uniform and 
perfeft fcheme of policy than it is. Dr, 
Blackftone has juftly obferved, that ** the 
" general incapacity even of our beft juries 
** of deciding, with any tolerable propriety, 
" in thofe points of law in which they are 
** required to decide, has' greatly debafed 
** their authority, and has unavoidably 
** thrown taiore power into the hands of its 
** judges, to direct, to controll, and reverfe 
** their verdidts, than perhaps the conftitu- 
** tion intended/* And it is a juft com- 
plaint 
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plaint that the cxceUent iymmetry of our 
laws has been greatly delikroyed by injudi- 
cious ads of parliament. As the fame ^:y^^ 
cellent author obferve&> ** Almoft ^11 the 
'< perplexed queftions> alixu)i^ all the, nic^^ 
*' ties^ intricacies, and delays, which hav^ 
** fometimes difgraced the English* a^ well 
" as other courts of juftice^ are owing o- 
•• riginally^ not to the common-law itfelf» 
<' but to the innovations which have bf ejn 
** made in it by a<^s of parliament, Iqadf^ 
«*(as Coke cxprefies it) with provifq's, 
and additions^ and many times on a fud- 
den penned, and correded, by nfien of 
none or very little judgment in law." 
It is univerfally efteemed the difgraee 
of the Engliih nation, that the gentlemen 
and fcholars of it are generally fo ihame-* 
fuUv ignorant of that conftitution which 
is their grcateft national glory, and which 
is regarded with admiratioo and pnwy by 
all foreigners. And not only d^th this ig-- 
norance expofe our nobility and gentry to 
the contempt of foreign«r3» when thoy Are 
upon their travels; but it abibkitisly uniits 
them for reaping, the proper fruits e£ tra- 
vel. The proper adrmtage ef travel m « 
political view, it is UQivtr&lly allowed, 
muft ariie from compamg the <^(niftiO*lipn, 
laws, and cuftoms of foreign nations wiih 

thofe 
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thoie of our own : but how can this com-* 
pariibn be madcj or any judgment formed 
of the conftitution and laws of other coun- 
tries with refpe£t to our own, when that 
constitution, and thofe laws with which 
they are to be compared, are ujifejjown. 

It may feem, indeed, to be a matter of 
indifference, which of two things to be 
compared be known the firft -, but in this 
cafe, I apprehend, the difference is very 
great. Nay, in fadl, it is only one of them, 
viz. the conftitution of our own country, 
that can be known firft. At home, a young 
gentleman has a better opportunity of pro* 
curing afliftance in thefe ftudles : he' may 
more eafily be fhown the feveral (brings in 
the machine of government, with what it 
is that puh them in motion, and what it 
is that is moft liable to obftruft their moti- 
ons ; but abroad, let a gentleman take 
whom he pleafes as a tutor in his travels, a$ 
both his tutor and himfelf will he foreign^ 
ers, his obfervations muft be dirc(^ed9 al- 
moft wholly, by his own fagacity. If a 
gentleman begin his travels wholr^r unac^ 
quainted with the nature of laws and go«r 
vernment, he wfll not know whit cncjui- 
ries to make, or what objeds to turn his 
attention to ; and fherefore he muft 
almoft neceffarrly return as ignorant, as he 

fet 
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fct out. Whereas, a perfon who goes a- 
broad properly furni/hed with a knowledge 
of the nature of government in general, and 
of the conftitution and laws of his own 
country in particular, will know at once 
how to condudl his enquiries, and where 
to get all the intelligence he wants. 

At Rome, every boy was obliged to learn 
the twelve tables by heart -, and, about 
the time of the conqueft, every Englifti- 
man of a liberal education, and particu- 
larly the clergy, excelled in the knowledge 
of our municipal laws, whence the com- 
mon proverb. Nemo clericus nifi caufidicus. 
Unfortunately, the civil law, upon its re- 
ception in the ftates of Europe, and intro- 
duction into this kingdom, engrofled all 
the attention of the clergy (many of whom 
where foreigners, and had acquired a fond- 
nefs for it, and fkill in it, tefore they were 
prefented wljth livings in England) and 
from that time the ftudy of our common 
law, inftead of being made a fubjedt of ge- 
neral and national concern^ became the 
property of a particular profeflion. But 
the time is come. Gentlemen, when it is^ 
beginning to find its way back again into 
the feats of learning and polite education. 
It has already got an eftabliftiment at Ox- 
ford, 
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ford, and it cannot fail, in time, to recom- 
mend itfelf in ev€!ry place of truly liberal 
education. 

Besides^ the ftudy of the conftitntion 
and laws of our country; independent of 
its obligation upon us as members of the 
fbciety, and perfonally interefted in being 
acquainted with the rules to which our 
lives, our liberty, our property, &c; are 
fubjedt; and independent alfo of any pro- 
fpe<3: we may have of being called to afiiil: 
in imp;'oving or adminiftering thofe laws,, 
exhibits a fcene which juftly challenges 
the attention of a philofopher, and promifes 
Ifeim . the moft rational entertainment. 
Philofophy and legiilation were originally 
the fame ftudy, the regulations of fociety^ 
being juftly deemed the moft important 
fubjed: on which the ableft ineh could 
emplQy their beft faculties; And no won-, 
dej the fubjedls of Government and laws 
ihojuld have, been confidered as the greateft 
objefts of attention which human life af- 
fords, fince the happinefs of mankind more 
ibinfi^diiitely depeads ;upon' theim if 
it be the province of, Philofophy to difco- 
V£r the properties of great objetSts; or, 
which is the fame thing, to dilcover truths 
relating to them,- and, with refpeA to 
things which are in a ftate of perpetual 

fluwdluation^ 
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fluctuation^ to trace the caufes of their 
prefent ftate, and judge of their progrefs 
in futurity; if variety joined with uniformi- 
ty contribute to recommend a fubjedt to a 
philofopher, this fubje<^, of laws and go- 
vemment) is a proper field for philfophi- 
cal fpeculation. 

In one refpeA^ indeed, the laws and 
government or no human fociety afibrd fo 
agreeable ah obje<5t of contemplation as the 
works of nature, which are contemplated 
in natural philofophy and aftroncmy, or as^ 
the more abilrad fcienees of algebra and 
geometry. In thefe we find au the va- 
riety wc can wifh, enough to exercife the 
moft exalted faculties^ and yet a p^rStOt 
uniformity reigning through the whole ; 
whereas the conftitution and laws of ali K«i- 
man focieties prefent too moch contr ari^ 
and inconfiflency. Yet there is fo much 
uni£Drmity in theie fyftems, iiich a connec-^ 
tion of parts, and fuch a tcndoicy to l^ 
fame great end in the conftrodkion 6f tiive 
j^^venl ports of this msN^iane of gottnt^ 
ment, fXtrticuladT in our conflitulSioiijr ^d 
ihe. tenoflr qf our larws; that, netwifliftaiid^ 
ixif fome real iftconiiftenciies, 1^' confeni^ 
{d^tioB o^ ihaa cafi»c« £ul to be hagM/ 
eoteirtaimnig to a philofcpdiical m«id;2 dfpe^ 
caaily if the ft/ogPtfs^ ci our l^vwa aiid^ 

conftitution 
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conftitution be attended to, as having a- 
rifen from the common principles of nu- 
man nature, having varied with a natural 
fucceflion of circumftances, and thefe, in 
an almoft uninterrupted feries, growing 
more favourable to improvements and to 
happinefs. 

To this account 6f the advantage ac- 
cruing from this ftudy, I may add, that 
v^ithout a knowledge of the conftitution 
and laws of our country, it is impoffible 
thoroughly to underftand the hiftory of it, 
by which means a ftudious peribn would 
deprive himfelf of one of the greateft plea- 
fures he can enjoy. 

But the true reafon why the Englifh 
laws are not more ftudied by the fubjeds 
of the Englifh government, I am fcnfible, 
is not becaufe gentlemen and fcholars a- 
mong us do not think themfelves intereft- 
ed in the ftudy of them, or that they ap- 
prehend the fubjiedt would not be plcafing, 
Srovided they could once thoroughly un- 
erftand it, but they are difcouraged by ^t 
great difficulties attending the ftudy. W- 
dfeed, it has not been, with this as with 
Othef fdencesu In them the diftribution 
ot the ftibjeifts,. and the method of teaching 
ha^e jenerallj improved with the enlarge- 
ment of the icience itfeif i whereas^ in this 

^ - cafe 
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cafe, the fubjeA was adually grown be- 
yond meafure complex almoil before any 
perfon ever thought of reducing it into 
method. And the attempts which have 
hitherto been made to methodize the vaft 
body of our laws have not been fo efFeftual, 
but that there is room for further im- 
provement. But I flatter myfelf that I 
ihall find myfelf lefs embarraffed than 
others have been, becaufe t propofe to do 
lefs than they have done. 

All I intend. Gentlemen, in the pre- 
fent courfe of ledtures, is to give, what may 
be called, the outline of the conftitution of 
the Englifh government, to lay down the 
general maxims and principles of it, and 
to remove the firft obftruftions, which lie 
in the way of this ttudy ; in order to en- 
courage and enable you to enter more 
thoroughly into the fubjeft in your own 
private refearches. My bufinefs is not to 
make you lawyers, but to add to the proper 
accompliihments of gentlemen and fcho- 
lars. I do not propofe to inftrudl you in 
t||p arts of a profeffion, but to difcourfe 
with you upon our laws and government, 
as an important fubject of fciencc, and a 
branch of real and ufeful knowledge, 
without which I cannot help looking up- 
on a liberal education as defeftive in a moft 

cflfential part« 
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To make the pkri of this courfe of lec- 
tures more eafy to myfelf, and more intel** 
ligible to you, I (hall fufFer myfelf to be 
guided, as much as poflible, by the, plan of 
the courfe you have already att^tvi^d, oq the 
ftudy of hiftory. You were there ihown 
what are the greateft and moft important 
objed:s of attention to a reader of hiftory, 
to a gentleman upon his travels, and, in 
fhort, to every perfon who wifhes to be an 
intelligent and ufeful member of fociety. 
Now, in this courfe of ledlures, I propofe 
^ to /how you what the prefent ftate of your 
own country affords that is nioft important 
under each of thefe heads, acquainting you 
what provifion is made in our laws for fe- 
curing every objeft which* you have been 
taught to confider a moft valuable in civil 
fociety, as your lives, liberties^ eftates, 
&c. 

I LIKEWISE propofe to delineate to you 
the external form of our government, with 
refpeft to its civil, its military, and its ec- 
clefiaftical conftitution, with the rank and 
duty of all the officers or magiftrates in 
cacn of thefe departments. In fhort. 
Gentlemen, I fhall endeavour to fhow you 
in what kind of a fituation divine provi- 
dence has placed you ; that you may fee 

M what 
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ifi/htLt rank you yourfehres hold in the conn- 
nfionky cf which you are members ; and 
that^ knowing what your place in the fa^ 
cjety i$, you diay know what is your du^ 
ty, and what are your expedations. 
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The general division op the 

SUBJECT. 

To exhibit as diftinft a view as pofB- 
blc of the whole ftate of this country, 
I fhall firft confider its civil, and then its 
ECCLESIASTICAL conftitution and lav^rs. 
In laying down what relates to the civil 
ftate of Uie kingdom, I fhall be guided by 
t view to die great objefts ot all civil 
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policy; relating, in the firft place, thofe 
inftitutions which tend to make us happy, 
and confcquently populous at home ; 
then thofe which tend to make us for- 
midable abroad, and laflly (how the 
manner in which the expences of our 
GOVERNMENT are defrayed. In explain- 
ing the provifion there is made, in our con- 
flitution and laws, for fecuring the internal 
peace and happinefs of the ftate, I fhall 
confider, I. The legislative power of 
the ftate. II. The executive power. 
III. the laws of the ftate. IV. The me- 
thod OF proceeding in the courts, 
in order to obtain the benefit of the laws. 
When I confider the laws of the ftate, I 
ihall^ in the firft place, explain thofe regu- 
lations which are of a public or more ge- 
neral nature ; and then the mutual obliga- 
tions of individuals to one another. 
Undcrtheformer of thefe heads, I (hall place 
thofe laws which have for their immediate 
objeft the^ prefervation of the government 
itfelf, thofe which relate to trade and com- 
merce, and to public conveniences of various 
kinds. Under the latter head I £hall fhew 
the provifion which our laws have made to 
guard our lives, limbs, liberty, reputation, 
and property, real and perfonal ; alfo thofe 
which relate to the commerce of the fexes, 

and 
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and the domeftic relations. After exhibit* 
ing the ilate of, the laws refpefting natives, 
I £hall confider how they regard aliens^ 
and when every thing relating to law has 
been difcuffed, the bufincfs of equity will 
be explained. 

Before any part of this fcheme be ,en'- 
tered upon, it will be convenient to lay 
down the general division of the coun-?- 
TRY, and a defcription of the feveral or^ 

DERS OF MEN in it. 

The CONTENTS OF EACH PARTICULAR 

LECTURE. 



LECTURE I. y^IVISION OF the 

JLy COUNTRY, AND OF 

THE PEOPLE. Counties. Hundreds^. 
Ty things. Diocefes. Parifhes. The 

KING, AND the ORDER OF HIS COURT. 

Order of fucceiiion to the crown. Style, 
and ceremonies in attending upon him. 
Title. Threefold order of t^e bri-t 
TisH COURT. Civil order. The Lor4 
Steward. His court and jurifdifition. Of- 
ficers under him. The military ordier. 
the band of gentlemen penfioners. Their 
captain, and the officers under him. Yeo- 
men of the guard. Tyoops of the houihold. 

The 
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The jhoric and foot guards. The eccle- 
siastical order ofthe court. The cha- 
j)fel royal, and its dean. The flib-dean> 
twelve |)riefts, and chapel clerk &c< 
^oufliold days, Chriftmas, Eafter, Whit- 
funday, and all Saints, with the ceremo- 
liies peculiar to each. Chaplains in ordi- 
nary. Th« hinge's clofet, and the clerk of 
it. The king's almonry. The Lord AU 
inonfcr. Ceremonies on thurfday in poffion 
week. The civil-lift revenue. 

LECTURE IL The queen confort, 
her rank and privilegeis. Queen dowager. 
The prerogative of the Kings eldeft fon, 
the prince of Wales. The younger bran- 
ches 6f the royd family. The Nobil ity . 
Peers by creation, defcent, and prefcription. 
Dukes. Marquifes. Earls. Vifcounts. 
Barons. Their antiquity ancient and pre- 
fcnt ftate, &c. Titles and honours com- 
mon to affl thb hdhAity; br peculiar to fomc 
of tliem, br to their fom. Order of pre- 
cfedence among the nobility and their 
ions. i[%e privileges of Englifli peers. 

LECTURE IIL Of the Etigliih 
Gentry, Baronet3. Knights IjatcJidors. 
Knights-Bannerets. Efquffes. Gen-- 
tiemen. 'Of the Comm^onalty. Yeomen. 
A general View of the privil^;es of «he 
Englifh commonalty • Of the order of 

the 
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the G^cr. It's origin^ officers, &c. 
Knights of the Bath. The pfficc of Earl- 
Marihal. The antiquity and ufe of coat- 
armour. The kings at arms. Garter. 
Clarendeux. Norroy. Their feveral of» 
liccs. ^The fix Englifli Heralds and the 
Brunfwick herald. The purfuivants. 

LECTURE IV. Op the fupreme 
irBGisxATivE power in the ftate, as lodg- 
ed in the king and the two houfes of Par- 
liament. The members of thefe houfes 
for England, and Scotland. Their quali- 
fications, and ttiofc of the electors. An- 
cient flate of national reprefentation in the 
Enghfh parliament. Who mtay not fit iit 
Parliament, in confequence of adts which 
have pafTed fince the revolution. Laws' 
Felating to bribery and corruption in -the 
eledlion of the members of parliamentf 
Method of fummons. The power of 
each member. Laws and cufloms of par- 
liamenc Freedom of fpeech in the houfe. 
Privileges of members out of the houfe. 
iElefhiSions which have been put upon 
tiiefe privileges, with refpe^ to meipbers 
who are criminals or debtors. The pecu-* 
liar privileges of the Lords, as members of 
the houfe o£ Lords. The prerogatives of 
each of the two houfes. The manner in 
whith bills are ufually pafTed. Adjourning 
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proroguing, and difTolving the parliament. 
The fpeakcr of the houfc of lords, and o- 
ther officers belonging to it^ as the clerk 
of the crown, clerk of parliament, and 
uflier of the- black rod, &c. The focaker 
of the houfe of Commons. The nature 
and antiquity of his office. The officers 
of the houfe. Oaths, to be taken by the 
members. The grand committee, and o- 
ther committees of the houfe. Order of 
fpeaking to bills, &c. method of promul- 
gating the a6ts. 

. LECTURE V, Of the fupremc ex- 
ecutive power of the ftate. The power 
and prerogatives of the. king, in domeftic 
and foreign affairs. Iii what fenfe he is 
the fountain of juftice, of honour, of office, 
and. of privilege, and the arbiter of domef- 
tic commerce. Of the inftruments by 
which the power of the king is exerted. The 
kings PRIVY COUNCIL. How the mem- 
bers are chofen, and removed. The oath 
of the members. Method of condudting 
debates, ancient, and prefcnt power of the 
council. The prefident of the council. The 
cabinet council. The two principal se- 
cretaries OF state. Their antiqui- 
ty, ancient and prefent power. Their 
joint and feparate office The fignet-of- 

fice. 
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fice. The paper-office. The privy feal. 
The great feal of the kingdom. The of- 
fice of the Lord chancei-lor as keeper 
of it. The order in which grants, &c. 
pafs the feveral offices, before they come 
to the great feal. ^ 

LECTURE VL The power of ad-* 
miniftering the law. The nature of 
Courts OF Justice. Courts of record, 
and not of record. The office of Judged 
Seijeants. Barrifters. Regifters, &c. 
Attorneys at law. The Kings attorniey- 
general. SoUicitor-general. The ieparate 
power of the houfe of Lords and Com- 
mons, as courts of juftice. The court of 
Chancery. Its twofold jurifdiAion. The 
ordinary or legal court, and the bufinefs 
of it. The court of equity. A general 
view of the nature of it, and of the caufes 
that come before it. The twelve matters 
of chancery under the Lord high chancel- 
lor. The matter of the rolls. 

LECTURE VIL Of the court of 
King's-bench. Antiquity of it. The 
Lord chief juttice of England, and the 
three other judges or juftices of the kings 
bench. The extent of its authority. Its 
power over inferior courts. The diviiion 
of the court of kings-bench into the crown- 
fide 
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Gdc and plea-£ie. Of the court of com mqn: 
Pleas. The Lord chief jufticc of the 
common {^as» and the buiinefs of this 
court* Officers belonging to it. Of the 
Court of ExcHEQiTBR. When erected. 
The two parts of the exchequer. The 
twofOiki jnriididion of the judicial part of 
it« The court of equity in exchequer. 
The Bardn&of exchequer. The curfitor 
barouji and other officers. What bufinefs 
is ufually done in the court of exchequer, 
and liie form of proceeding in it. The 
four tecmsf in which the three cour.ts men^ 
tioined in this ladlure are open^ Hilary ^^ 
Eafter^ ^Trinity and Michaelmas. 

LECTUHE VIII. Of the inferior 
CouRTistir Justice. The court of as- 
kizms. The oircuits« The commiffions 
of the judges, and the extent of their power. 
The QuARTBR SESSIONS. The bu^nefs 
dooe .there. Who are obliged to attend 
them. The petty Sessions. Of the 
truRN^the power of the Sheriff in It fornier- 
ly.: The Countt -courts, when their 
power iwas. i^diiced^ What bufineis is now 
done inithdm^ The h unbred couRTSi 
Their miiddM and prcfen t ^ftat e* Cou R t s 
Lee t 4 ' The origiiud defign of th^m> an- 
tient and .pcdScnt Ihatt, &c* 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE IX. Courts or par- 
ticular AND LIMITED JtJRlSDlCTlON. 

The counties Palatine. The dutchy of 
Lancafter. The counties corporate. The 
courts of the cjnque-ports. The Lori 
warden of the cinque-ports. The teafbns 
for the ancient privileges of the cinque- 
potts. The ftannary courts. The court 
of the mayor of the ftaple. Of thfc law- 
merchant. The courts of the city of Lon- 
don. The extent of their jurifdidion and 
the officers who prefide in theiji. The 
courts of the univerfities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Courts of confcience. Courts- 
Biaron, and courts of ancient demefne, 
their ancient and prefcnt ftate. ^ Of ths 
fbrcft-laws. Officers in the forefts. 
Juftices in eyre. Regarder. Vcrderers, 
&c. The courts of woodmote^ fwkinmote, 
and the courts of chief juftice in the foreft. 
Ancienr and prdcnt ftate of the foreft 
laws and courts. General remarks on the 
ftate of jurifdidion in England. 
LECTURE X. Of the magi- 

kTRAlTES who aft IN AN OFFICIAL CA- 
PACITY, in the adnriniftration of the latvs^ 
SheriiFs. How nominated. Thfcir judi- 
cial and minifterial power. Officers un- 
der riiem. How for they are accountable 
for the cojnduft of thefe inferior officer$. 

Bailiffs. 
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Bailiffs. Bailiffs of hundreds, and fpecial 
Bailiffs. Jailers. Juftices of the peace. 
When inflituted. Their joint and fepa- 
rate power. Coroners. The manner of 
taking an inqueft. Treafurers of counties. 
Origin and power of conflables. Other 
officers iimilar to conflables. Penalties 
for negligence or oppreflion by public of- 
ficers in the adminiilration of juftice. 

LECTURE XI. Of the feveral deno- 
minations of laws ufed in Erigla^.d. Com- 
mons law and flatute law. Equity. 
Foreign laws admitted in England. Ufe 
of the civil law. Of the canon law. Of 
the laws and the adminiilration of them 
in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Ifle of Man, 
Jerfey, Guernfey. . Laws of a public 
NATURE, and firfl of thofe laws which 
have for their immediate objeft, the pre- 
fervation. pf the government itfelf. Of 
the laws concerning Treasom^S* The 
flajtute of Edward the third , explained. 
Of trials for high treafon. Puniflament. 
Who may be guilty of high treafon. O- 
ther offences refpedting the king's perfon 
palaces, &c. Of riots. The power of the 
fheriff, &c. to fupprefs riots. Of the late 
ftdts concerning riots. Routs. Going arm- 
ed with dangerous weapons, threatning 
letters'. An affray. 
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LECTURE XIL Of the laws which 

RESPJECT PUBLIC TRADE AND COMMERCE* 

1 he regulation of fairs, and markets, aiv- 
cient Hate of markets. The court of Pie- 
powders. Of Toll. In what circumftan- 
ces fale in open iixarkets does or does not 
alter the property of things fold. The clerk 
of the market. The laws concerning fore- 
jftalling, rcgrating and engrofling, and alfo 
concerning monopolies. Of Apprentices. 
The mutual obligations of them and of 
their mailers, and their refpeftive remedies 
for ill ufage. Poor apprentices. The 
provifion that is made by our laws to keep 
arts and trades v/ithin the country. What 
materials of our manufaftures are forbidden 
to be exported. Laws to prevent fmug- 
gling . 

LECTURE XIIL Regulations con- 
cerning the COIN. What coin is current. 
Laws to prevent counterfeiting, impairing, 
or defacing the coin. Regulations of 
weights and meafures. Laws concerning 
Bankruptcy. Who may be bankrupts. 
Method of iffuing out a commiifion of 
bankruptcy. Power of the commiflioners. 
Affignees. Provifion for bankrupts. 
Punilhment of fraudulent bankruptcy. 
The famous Navigation-ad:. The Poft- 
ofixcc, its origin, and prefent ftate. An 

account 
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account of the eftablifhment and prefent 
ftate of all the moft coniiderable trading 
companies in England, and their refpec- 
tive legal privileges. The Eaft India com- 
pany. The Turky company. The focie-^ 
ty of merchants adventurers. Ruflia com- 
pany. Eaft-land company. The African 
trade. Of the board of trade. Of foreign 
confuls. 

LECTURE XIV. Laws providing 
for the public health. Selling unwholfome 
provifions. Promoting the plague. Laws 
concerning feveral other matters of public 
convenience. Of the highways . Survey- 
ors of the highways. Penalties for ob- 
ftrui^ng or damaging them. Provifion for 
the poor of the kingdom. How they were 
m^ntained before the reign of queen Eliz- 
abeth, and how fince. Overfeers of the 
poor. Who may be compelled to provide 
for their poor relations. Of fettlements. 
Of the interference of juftices of the peace 
in appointing provifion for poor perfons 
who apply to them. Houfes for the recep- 
tion oi the podr, and for obliging them to 
Work. Houies of correction for the diffo- 
lute poor. Who may be fent to them and 
compelled to hard labour. Officers in 
thefe houfes. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE XV. Laws rei^ating to 

THE CONDUCT AND MUTUAL OBLIGA* 
TION OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE SOCIETY 

The provilion that is made in our laws for 
fecuring men's lives. Self-murder. Pe- 
nalty. Murder. In what circumftances a 
death will be deemed to be murder. 
Duelling. Killing officers of jufticc. Of 
manflaughter. The ftatute concerning 
ftabbing. Of chance medley. Death per 
infortunium. Deodands. Se de&ndendo; 
Cafes of juftifiable homicide*. 
. LECTURE XVI. Op the provifion 
which is made in our laws for the lafety 
of our limbs. The laws concerning maim- 
ing and diffiguring. Of batteiy, and 
afiault. Laws in favour of perfonal liberty. 
Of Kidnapping. Laws relating to the 
writ of Habeas Corpus particularly that 
made in the reign of Charles IL Unlaw- 
ful imprifonment. Laws which tend to 
fkcurc men's reputation. Ai9:ions of the 
ciaie for words. Laws concerning libels, 
Obiervations on ldi£m. : 

LECTURE XVIL The cam whidi 
eui: Laws have taken of our pkoPERTir 
real, and perfonal. Previous definitionis d 
tarns refpe&ing eftates m land. Of the 
TBNUitEs by which eftates are held* OrE^ 
gm of cenuiM, Temirc by military ie^ice^ 

with 
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with its ancient varieties. SoCcage eftates, 
and their progrefs. Villenage. Ancient 
and prefent ftate of that tenure. Modern 
copyholders. Of manors and honors, 
with the demefnes, wafte, fervices, court, 
and officers belonging to a manor. 

LECTURE XVIII. Estates held 
by copy of court roll. Fines due upon 
them^ Method of alienating them. Pri- 
vileged villenage, or villan-fbccage in lands 
of ancient demefne. Origin of their pri- 
vileges. Frankalmoin. Division of 

ESTATES ACCORDING TO THEIR QUAN* 

.TiTY OF INTEREST. Freehold, and lefs 
than freehold. Fee fimple, what words 
in grants conftitute it. Lands in abbeyance. 
Eftates for life. Properties of all uncertain 
eftates. What thefe tenants may do with- 
out committing wafte. 

LECTURE XIX. Origin of modern 
Fees-tail. General and fpecial. What 
may be intailed. Various methods which 
have from time to time been ufed to cut off 
intailed eftates. Estates less than 
FREEHOLD. Eftates of years. Eftates at 
will. Eftates at fu£ferance. Of conditio 
onal eftates. 

LECTURE XX. Of eftates in gage. 
Life-gage. Mortgage. Cafe of feveral 
mortgages lipon the fame eftate. Eftatiss 
I in 
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in expedtancy. Remainders. What are 
eiTential to them, and who are capable of 
them. Remainders vefted or contingent* 
Method of conveyancing to prevent difap- 
pointing contingent eftates. An executory 
devife. Rcverfions. Lefs eftates merged 
in greater. 

LECTURE XXL Of eftates with 
refpe<Ji to the number and connec- 
tion OF TENANTS. Eftates in Jointen- 
ancy. Coparceners. Eftates in common; 
The ftatute of partition. The right of fiir- 
vivor/hip in all the above-mentioned 
eftates, and other properties of them. 

LECTURE XXII. Of titles to 
ESTATES, viz. by defcent, or by purchafe. 
Of the degrees of confanguinity, lineal; 
and collateral. Different methods of com- 
puting thofe degrees in different laws. 
The eight rules of defcent, or canons of 
inheritance from Dr. Blackftone explained. 
Gavelkind. Burrough Englifh, &c. Who 
are incapable of being heirs. Heirlooms. 
How the heir is favoured by the laws of 
England. 

LECTURE XXIII. Of eftates acquir- 
ed by purchafe in its largeft fenfe. Differ-* 
ent properties of eftates by defcent, and 
eftates by purchafe. What right in lands 

may 

■ N 
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:iQay at tliis daj be acquired by- occupant 
cy^ Iq^ i^at cafes die, property of lands 
ffifff he transfetred by forfeiture. Crimes 
which. occaiion forfeiture. Alienations in 
Mortmain. Origin and; progrefs of the fta*- 
tutes of mortmain; Alienation to aliens. 
Of wafte occafioning forfeiture. 

LECTURE XXIV. Of VOLUNTARY 
ALIENATION as made by deed, by matter 
of record, and by fpecial cuftom. Of the 
nature of Deeds in general. Deed^ in^ 
dented and deeds poll. Their feveral eflen^ 
tial parts. What deeds are void. Deed^ 
which convey real property, or convey- 
ances, either by commoti laworbyftdtHte. 
Conveyances by common law, original and 
primary, or derivative and fecondary; 
Original conveyances, viz.. FeofFmehts, 
Gifts, Grants, Leafes, Exchanges, ^nd 
Partitions. Of Feoffments. : Livery and 
$eiiin. Livery in deed, and liveiy in kw. 
Of entry. ^•'^' 

LECTURE XXV. Deeds of gift ^f 
\md& entailed. Difference i between gi^ 
and grants. What words maketfem* 
Who may make diem. Of the attornment 
of tenants. . Statutes relating to it. Of 
leafes. For how long they may be made 
without writing, Obligatiou to repairs* 
Of what things leafes may be made. A 

deed 
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Heed of exchange. What worlds make it, 
'and what is neceflary to its validity. A 
^deed of partition.-' Of derivative convey- 
ances, viz. Rel^afeSf confirmations, fui^* 
"renderis, afldgnmehts, and revocations. A 
'dttd 6f releafe. By what words it is made. 
'Of a general rdeafe, A deed of confirm- 
ation. The for^ns and efFe<Jl of it. 

IJECTURE X^VI. A deTe.d of fu^- 
' render. Who may ma;ke it. A jfurrender 

"by operation of law. The ^ftatute (if 

Charles II* concerning the n6cfeffity df 

writing, in drdcr to affigri, grarlt^ of iiii*- 

rrcnder eftates. A deed of amgnnientl Iti 

what cafes it is ufually made, aiid by what 

words. To whom affighffteiits nSay b^ 

"made: What can, and what cannot be 

afligncd. A deed of revocation. In whit 

it oifFers from 'a liifFeafance; What thing^s 

are revocable. Of conveyances by ftatutes. 

The-ftatute of ufes of Henry Vm. Thfe 

occafion and operation of if. ^ * . 

LECTURE XXVII. Op a covenant 
to ftand feize4 to ufcs^ By whom and on 
whatconfideratiort it may be made. Various 
kinds crf^ufes. Uies at commbh law. A deed 
of bargain and fale. What Words crcalp 
it. How its operation depends upon the 
ftatutc of ufes. What deeds 6f bargain and 
fale may be enrolled, and within what time. 

N 2 Method 
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Method of comtyutine time at common: law, 
A deed of leaie and releafe. The mtxxxt 
of it, ^uid its dependance upon the ilatute 
of uies. 

LECTURE XXVIII. Of aliena- 
tion BY MATTER OF RECORD, PrivatC 

ads of parliament : The kings grants* 
Of Fines. Original of this method of con- 
veyancing, who arc bound by fines. 
Where they may be acknowledged. The 
parts of a fine. Fines with and without 
proclamations. The time allowed to en- 
ter a claim againft a fine. The ufes of a 
.fine. Of a Common-Recovery. The 
nature of this conveyance. The force of 
it. The parties to a recovery ; viz. the 
demandant, tenant and vouchee. Re- 
coveries with double or treble vouchers. 
Ufes of them. ^In what cafes recoveries 
are void, and in what cafes they are felony. 
After what time all common recoveries are 
valid. Where they may be fuffered. Of 
deeds to lead to ufes, and deeds to declare 
ufes. 

LECTURE XXIX. Of incorporeal 
hereditaments, viz. common, ways, offices, 
franchifes, corodies, annuities, and rents. 
-Of common. Different kinds of it. Com- 
mon in grofs, appendant, appurtenant, and 
common becaufe of neighbourhood, with 

their 
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their fcveral Properties. Condition of 
cftovers^ of piicary, and of turbary. Of 
ways. Private and common ways. Who 
are to repair them. Of offices^ What 
offices cannot be granted to heirs or in 
reveriion. Offices by common law and by 
ftatute with their difference. What 
offices may be exercifed by deputy and 
what not. What offices may be difcharged 
by the grantor. Difference between pub- 
lic and private offices. 

LECTURE XXX. Of franchises. 
A foreft. A purlieu. A chace. A park« 
A warren. Their different obligations and 
privileges. Seizing the goods and chattels 
of felons. Treafure-trove. Waifs. Strays. 
Wreck. And of jetfam, flotfam, and li^ 
gan. Statute of Edward the I. concerning 
wrecks. What franchifes may be fupport- 
cd by record, and how they may be for- 
feited. Of corodies. What they were an- 
ciently. Diffi^rence between corodies and 
peniions. 

LECTURE XXXI. Of annuities. 
Kinds of them. Of rents* Rcnt-fervice* 
Rent-charge. Rent-feck. How rents 
may be recovered in a variety of cafes. 
The ilatutc of George II. concerning rents 
out of lands* Of prefcription^ as giving a 
title to incorporeal hereditaments. The 

N3 
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diScrpaQt between prefcripdon> c|iftoiDf| 
and ufage^ What is capable of being pre- ^ 
fcribed to, VVTiat prefcriptions are extin-^- 
guidied by unity otpoflcffian. 
; LECTURE XXXIL of the inju-^ 

RIE^ WHICH MAY BF DONE TO REAl[ 

PKOP^kTY AND the remedies againiithofe. 
injuri^St, comprehending oufier, trefpafs^^ 
nuifance^ wofte, fubtra^ion^ and. diftur-., 
bance. Of oufter from freeholds and fronx; 
chattels real. Oufter from freeholds^ ef- 
fed:ed by abatemrat, intrufion^ difieiEki^ 
difcontinuance^ and deforcement. Their de-* 
itiniftions, and the rules of law refpeding 
each of them* The remedies for ail thefe 
kinds of oufter> viz. by adtual entry» a&ion 
poffeiToryf and by writ of right. How en- • 
tiy is made. In perfon or by proxy. Writ 
ot forcible entry. 

LECTURE XXXIIL Of poffeffory . 
actions viz. writ of entry and writ of ai^ 
fize. Different degrees within which the 
writ of entry lies. What things put the writ 
of entry without the degrees ^ Tide of 
entry. Writofaffize. Ocigin of the term» ^ 
Ailize of mordanceftor and affize of nouvel 
diifeifin, with the rules refpe<fting each. 
Of the writ of right. The writ> of 
Formedon in its three hinds. The writ 
of right patent, and of right clofe. The 

writ 
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writ of ejeftioiie firtA^, for an eftate for 
years How the forms of proceeding on- 
this writ have been extended fince the 
fourteenth of Henry VII . The manner of 
proceeding in trying titles to eftates in this 
procefsy and the rules of law refpeding it. 
Method of remedy^ when the king or his 
grant is oufled. Writ of quo warranto. 
Writ of m^andamus for refufal to admits • 
or for wrongful removal of an officer. 

LECTURE XXKIV; Op trefpafs. 
What remedy the law affords. How far 
a mtan may relieve himielf. Private nuif« 
ances. What are fuch, and what are not. 
Who may have an affile of nuifance to re^ 
m?ove it^ and who can only have an ad:ion 
of the cafe to recover damages. How far 
a perfbn may relieve himfdf in this cafe« 
Of Wafte. Different remedies in differ- 
ent cafes. What a£tions will be deemed 
wafte in a variety of cafes. Of fubtradi- 
on of fervices> and the remedy. Who may, 
and who may not diflrain. Of what things 
a difbefs may be taken, s»id how they 
xxmy be difpofed of. Laws refb^ining the 
rigour of diflrefs. A<a to prevent tenants 
from conveying away their goods, in order 
to prevent their being diflrained. Opera* 
tion of the writ of ceflavit, and of the writ 

N4 of 
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of right fur le diiclaimer. Of diftur- 



LECTURE XXXV. Of t|ic provi- 
fion which our laws have made to fecure 
that part of our property which is termed 

THINOS PERSONAL OR GOODS. HoW a 

title to them may be acquired or loft. Oc- 
cttpaucy. Difference between the laws of 
dfsfcent in land eftates and in perfonalty . 
In what manner the goods of inteftates 
were diftributed formerly^ and at prefeht. 
What will amount to a gift of goods. 
What remedy the law affords when our 
goods are taken from m. Of. larceny. 
Grand and petty larceny. Different pu- 
nifhments. How the adminiftration of the 
laws foflens the feverity of them. Dif- 
ference between this crime and breach of 
trufl. In what cafes a fervant may be guil- 
ty of larceny. 

XECTURE XXXVI. The care 
which our laws have taken of fome of the 
more valuable kinds of our property. The 
variety of ads which have been made to 
prevent horfe-ftealing^ and in what cafes a 
perfon may recover his horfe. Laws relat- 
ing to fheep-flealing. Reward for appre- 
hending and conviding fuch offenders* 
The penalty for ftealing lionen from the 
whitening grounds^ aad woolen cloth from 

the 
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the tenters. Malicious killing or deftroy- 
ing cattle of any kind in the night time. 
Malicious maiming of cattle, deftroying 
plantations of trees, or throwing down in- 
clofures* Within what time iiich offen- 
ders muft be profecuted. Malicious burn- 
ing in the- night time, any rick or ftack of 
corn, hay or grain, barns or outhoufes. 

LECTURE XXX VII. Of the crime 
properly called robbery and the penalty. 
Robbery On the highway. Taking in deed, 
and taking in law. Robbery committed 
by feveral in a gang. The obligation of 
the hundred to anfwer robberies committed 
on the highway. The cafe of a receiver of 
the taxes being#robbed. Reward for ap- 
prehending a highwayman . Larceny com- 
mitted with and without a perfon's know- 
ledge. The care which our laws have 
taken of our habitations. Privileges of a 
dwelling houfe, as an afylum. Malicious 
firing of houfes, ones o^n or another per- 
fon's. Penalty of fervants' firing houfes 
negligently. Stealing of goods from a 
dwelling houfe, or out-houfe belonging to 
it. Stealing from a fhop, warehouse, fta- 
ble &c. Robbing a perfon in hig dwelling 
houfe. Reward for taking and convifting 
a perfon felonioufly breaking into a houjte 
in the day time. Of Burglary. Various 

cafes 
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cafes of it Of piracy. Where tried. 
What regard is paid to the civil law in this 
cafe. 

LECTURE XXXVIII. Of acces- 
SAKIES to crimes. Before and after the 
fad. In what cafes there can be no 
acceiTaries. Rules of proceeding with 
accefTarieSy with refped: to the principals. 
Provifion for apprehending felons by the 
method of hue and cry. Benefit of clergy. 
Origin and prefent ufe of it. General re- 
marks concerning the crime of felony^ and 
the puniihment of it in England. 

LECTURE XXXIX. Properties 
common to things real and perfbnal> par- 
ticularly the methods of alienation com-- 
mon to both. Of contracts. What 
will, and what will not be deemed a con- 
trad binding in law. How time is con- 
fidered in contrads. What contrads muft 
be in writing, Of confideration in con- 
trads. Exprefs and implied. Of fale or 
exchange. At what time the property is 
transferred from the feller to the buyer in 
different cafes. Of e^neft, and payment* 
Of bailment, fimpk or conditional. The 
obligation of the receiver in different. cafes^ 
with the remedy for abufe of truil, expreis 
or implied. Of Hiring and Borrowing* 
Remedy in cafe of the abufe» or the lofs 

of 
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of tl^c thijBg borrowed, Wh^nthc owner, 
and when the borrower muft ftahd by the 
Ipis. Of Intereft or.Ufury. The com* 
mon-law , with relpe<St to it. Various 
iterations by ads of parliament. Differ- 
ence between intereft of money and a bar- 
gain. Cafe of hazard. Of Infurancc 
public; or private. In what cafes the in-* 
iiirers are anfwerable for loSes, 6cc. and 
in whjtt cafes they- are, not ahfwerable... 
Penalty for wilfully deftro]^ipg^ihfps that 
ai;e infurcd. ^ 

LECTtJRE XL. Of Debt su Debts 
of'recprd> or recognifances. Debts upon 
bonds. The nature and parts' ot a bond- 
What things arc eflential to them. , Joint- 
bonds. . when the condition of a bond. 
naay be. fatisfied with the payment of 
money, and when not. After what time 
it fhall be deemed that a bond has been 
difcharged. Of the adtion of debt. 
Wager of law. Of debts upon iimple 
contrad. Bills of exchange. Inland bills 
and Foreign bills. Who are liable to pay 
a bill of which acceptance is refufed. Of 
the proteft of bills. How far a bill fhall 
be deemed payment incafe of a barjg^ain or 
contract. Particular ftatutes concerning 
bills of exchange. Forging of bills. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE XLL What makes a T£S-» 
TAMENT, will, &c. What neceflkty td 
a written will: A codicil. The regulati- 
ons of the 29 of Charles II concerning 
written and nuncupative wills, to prevent 
frauds . Power of a will . Progrefs of me n 's 
power over their property in this refpeft. 
Who may, and who may not make a will. 
The appointment of an executor. Who 
may be executors. The number of execu- 
tors. The limitations of executors. The 
acceptance of executorfhips. The execu- 
tor dc foti tort. 

' LECTURE XLII. The intereft of the 
executor in the goods of the decealed. 
How far he reprelents the teftator. The 
.refidue of an eftate not difpofed of by will. 
Of afTets . The power of an executor. Of 
minors and married women appointed exe- 
cutors. Of the office and duty of an exe- 
cutor. Of burying the deceafed. Of the 
inventory. Proving the will, and the pro- 
bat of it. Bona notabilia. The order in 
which the debts of the deceafed muft be 
paid. Debts of equal degree. The con- 
fequence of paying debts in a different or- 
der. Order m which legacies muft be paid. 
The pafling of an executor's account before 

the 
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the ordinary. Ovcrfcers of a will. Of 
fraud or neligence in executors. 

LECTURE XLIII. Of Legacies. 
Who are incapable of receiving by legacy. 
Bequefts of the property, or of the ufe of 
things. How legacies are recoverable. 
Executors confenting or refufing to pay a 
legacy. ABfent exprefs or implied. Cafe 
of the legatee dying before the death of the 
teftator, or before the time. when the le- 
gacy becomes due. Reftridipns upon mo- 
thers when they are executors to their own 
children. Of adminiilration when a per- 
ion dies inteftate. In what manner the 
goods of inteftates were difpofed of for- 
merly, and its progrefs to the prefent time^ 
Who muft be appointed adminiftrators, 
and in what order. The death of an adt 
miniilrator. Fees for adminiilration. 
The intereil of the adminiftrator in the 
goods of the deceafed. Cafe of feveral 
adminiilralors. The office and duty of 
adminiilration. Revoking ah adminiftra- 
tion. 

LECTURE XLIV. Laws relax- 

IN6 TO THE COMMERCE OF THE SEXES. 

Lf&ws concerning rapes. At what age 
confent is uot required. What will be 
prefumed to be confent. Aiders and abet- 
ters in this crime. Forcible marriage, 

or 
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or deSleoient of women. Mrho faaue eftatcM 
inland. Qf. Buggery* Of Fornic&tion. 
Formerly tolerated in this kingdom. P^en- 
glty oi keeping ftews^ Power of a ccmilat- 
bJe to proycat Icwdocfs. wWho will bb 
dpemed a baftard in o\xt laws. The. civil 
difadvantages of fuch pcrfons. Of mar- 
riage. Polygamy. . At what age mar- 
riage may be contra&ed^. or . confented to. 
Who may. not contra<5t marriage. . Of th& 
marriage of minors without the con&tit c^ 
parents^ or guardians. The late marriage^ 
a<9:. 

LECTURE XLV. How far the huf- 
band and wife are one perfon in law. How 
far her property becomes his. What con- 
veyances he may make to her ufe. How far 
lie is bound by her contra&s. Adultery. 
How puniihed in former times> and at 
prefent. Of divorces. A menfa et»thoro, 
and a vinculo matrimonii^ with the diifer^ 
ent caufes and confequences of them. 
Rights which accrue to the furvivor after 
the death of one of the parties, or after a 
divorce* Eftates by the courtefy of Eng- 
land. Lands^ held after the pofiibility cf 
ifliie cxtmGt. Of the dowiy o^ widows. 
Free-bench^ and other particular cuftonis. 
Ancient dower ad oitium ecclefia?: 

What 
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What may be given in dower. Dower fa- 
voured in the law. In what cafes dower 
is loft. 

LECTURE XLVL Of' Jointures. 
When made. How forfeited. The cafe 
of a woman with child hj one man, and 
marrying another. Sec. The legal rights 
of parents and. children. Of guardians. 
Different kinds of guardians. Cuftom of 
London. Bufinefs of a guardian. The 
mutual obligations of matters and fervants; 
Who may be compelled to ferve. Servants 
departing before the time contracted for, 
or mafters turning them away before that 
time. In what cafes the atS: of the fervant 
{hall hind the matter. Servants confpiring 
together concerning their work or wages. 
Of the crime of petty- treafon. Punifh- 
men^ of it. 

LECTURE XLVIL The method 
of procuring the benefit of the law in: cafe 
of injury, or the method op TitbcEED- 

IHG IN THE COURTS OF JtrS^TlCE* Of 

ACTIONS criminal or civil; real, pcrfonal; 
or mixed. Particular rules relating to diofe 
a^ofw which are moft cnmmonly ufed^ 
Adlion« at common law, as the action of 
trefpafs upon the cafe, of detinue, cove- 
nant^ debt, trefpafs vi et armis, cjeft- 
VMtit, quftre impedit^ wafte^ replevin. 

Actions 
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A^bions of the cafe upon particular flatutes. 
Private, or popular. Privileges of the 
king in a<fHons. Rules concerning penal 
ftatutes. Who are incapable of bringing 
a&ions> and againft whom anions tniiy be 
brought. AdUons local and transitory. 
The time within which adlions muil be 
brought. The ftatute of limitations, &c. 

LECTURE XLVIIL Of writs 
grounded on actions. Writs original, 
and judicial. Writs real, perfonal, and 
mixed. Of arrefl. The pow^er of the 
fheriff in taking an arreft in different cafcrf. 
Of outlawry. The penalty. How re- 
vcrfed. Of Bail, common and fpecial. 
Of mainprizes. The declaration. 
Rules concerning it 

LECTURE XLIX. The pleadings* 
Pleas general, or fpecial. Bad pleas. Dila- 
tory pleas. Time of pleading. Of the 
iffue. Affirmative or negative. Upon 
matter of law or matter of fadt. Iffues in 
faft general or fpecial. Of trial. By 
infpedion^ by witnefs» by certificate. 
Wager of battle, and ordeal difufed. Wa- 
ger at law. Trial by record. The method 
t)f trial by jury. Power of the jury. 
Who may or who may not be jurors. Qua- 
lifications of jury-men. Penalty for not 
appearing. Lifts of jurors, how to be 

made. 




fgktAh BiMinfir of doifiig fHgt ^ 
The aumbp: ^inimeif^ to. ffjm^ fl 
How ta^^e q£ ifeefe ^ cH^if: 
bavioui of juigrQwn. QiilHiog ^ jui:Qrs< 

LECTIJRE L. Ou ^*> 
Honr noiplnaled. Chsyill^aguig'^^. jjiD[3E>,tft 
the array, and fto the. {Kill* jC^*^ 
leage pereini^iy, and /br.«9i9&. j?^^ 
knjpe for ixiour. Of yflm^fi' T^ii^ 
oath. Number of tlnein. WhQP^9!y»^i^ 
v^may not be .wito.e0e5 w'yaaous 6a|^$^ 

«iri4eQce. ' Wv&ted vmi^iS9»:): JR^^Jifi/^ 
Qm- upon tbe jiky nil); .vo3|iA lbs giy^f^ 
Verdi^s general/Qr.4»bci^. Mpft^rii^ W 
asiHguotts. Bobllc, or privhl^ - Mfm f^*^ 
^&s^^ may be &t afide. ' W^iaf!^ $ittiiwrfR9b 
oM> Penalty, • .'irf ,■• . r 

LECTURE U Oj..^eiavpo5^iaTi 
F&ial or not %ial. Unduily obtajpei^> ^^ 
fOEteous. In- what, cajfes. &t afi4^ Qf 
ExscuTsoN. The hi]ft(^ of pec£>n^ jj^n 
fxutton for debt. .The yfri^c^fajSq ji^d^ 
meat. Writ of attaint. A^di^ta quei;^- 
la. •,'•■•''" -. 

LECTURE LU. PnocEEpi^ps. qJ 
csxBftiNAX CASES, as ^ -a$ ' thc^ 41^? 
from thofe in dvU cafes.. The ^^^eaj 

of I^Ot£CUt2<][N« \Pff^I^fat, 
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er indidmeht, l6forinatioti> and appeals 
Of wtfer^mcBts Grand jury. How 
cMolcn. Th^f^ bilfinefs, &c; • Of indidl- 
medts. DifftttUt frtfrn an accufation. 
Where Acy muft be laid. Precifion of 
iiididments. Of an infonnation^ Where 
inforHhationd muft be fued. For what of- 
fences information will lie. Within what 
time it muft be brought. Penalty upon 
informers for compounding with offenders*. 
Privilege of the king^ with refped: to pe* 
naltips in* penal ftatutes. Of appeal. 
In what cafes it may be brought. How 
pUfofecuted.j ^ By writ, smd fey bill. With- 
inf what tinie, and in what place it muft 
be commenced.' How this profecution 
dififbrs from any othei? ^i^dceedings. Con-- 
iequence of bringing a falfe appeal. 

LEGTURE fll. Of arraignment. 
Cafe of 4 ptifon^r ftanding mute when 
ari^aigned. * Peine forte et dure* 'The prifon- 
er cdnffefling the fa<5t. Demurring. Plead- 
ing in bar. Different cafes of it. Pleading 
rfie geheral iffue. Of Trial* Trial of a 
Peer. Of a conimoner. Where iflues in 
criminal cafes muft be tried. A tales. 
What number a perfon indided of felony 
or treaibn miy challenge. . 
' LECTURE Liy. Of evidence. 
Council for the prifoner. Of verdid: in 

CBpital 
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capital cafes* Of convi&ion and attainder. 
Ol being dead in law. Of judgment. 
Attainting. Attainder falfified and reverfedC 
Of the EXECUTION, when, where, and 
by whom taken. Hanging in chains^ &c. 
Of a reprieve. Of pardon. When it 
may be granted. General pardons. By 
aft of parliament, by charter of the king 
granted upon fome public occafion. Par- 
ticular pardonsi granted at the time when 
the offence was comniitted. Different ef- 
fo6ts o£ them. In what cafes pardons are 
allowed. Of fummary proceedings in courts 
martial. 

LECTURE LV. Of the laws of 
England refpe<3:ing aliens. Who is an 
alien. Antiquity of the laws againft aliens. 
Effedls of them. What things are requifite 
to Gonftitute a perfbn a fubjedt born. Dif- 
ferent cafes and ftatutes rej(peifting them. 
Diiabilities of aliens, friends or enemies^ 
in purchafing, and bequeathing, in aftions^ 
in offices^ in trade. Of naturalization, 
and denization. 

LECTURE LVL Of equity. Rea- 
fons for courts of equity, drawn from the 
nature of civil focicty and of laws. Ex- 
cellence of the Englifh conftitution in this 
refpedt. Difference between law and e- 
quity. . Courts of equity how governed by 

Ot rul«. 



As Meiy depchtled tipoh ^as Viifes 
law. Fourteen maxims of equity ex- 
plained by feledl cafes, fromHarris^ treatife 
on that fubjea. Maxim the firft. Vic 
that will have equity done to hiita mutt do 
it to the fame perfon« 2d. He that hath 
committed iniquity ihall nothave equi- 
ty. 

LECTURE LVIL Maxim ihe third. 
Equality is equity. 4th. It is equity that 
that fhould makefatisfadion which recHved 
the benefit. 5th. It is equity, that that 
fhould have fatisfadion which ^ftalncd the 
lofs. 6th. Equity fufiers not a right to be 
without a remedy. 7th. Equity jrelieves a* 
gainft accidents. 8th. Equity pirevents 
mifchief. 9th. Equity prevents multiplied 
fuits. J oth. Equity regards lengffi of time. 
LECTURE LVIll. Maxi*n€ i kth. 
Equity will not fiiffer a double fatisfaftion 
to be taken , i 2th. "Equity fuffers not ad- 
'vantage to be taken or a penalty or' ^for- 
feiture where i^dmpehfatibn can be made. 
1 3 A.. Equity regards nOt the cifcum- 
* finances but the fubftaticfe of flie ad. ti^th. 
^ Where cqiiity is fequd/ laW iMdft |fr 
^ Jlppeab &om the court Of charfcdity. iPHc 
' methods of proceeding in the tofrrtof ifhan- 
. ceiy, from the iTeginiulig 'to the end bf "^a 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE HX. The inftituti^on« 
whiph'tend to make ih^ Engliih natioii^ 
formidable al;>road» or the provifion again0: 
a time of war» containing an account 

OF TH£ regulations OF HIS IVIaJES- 
TIBS FORCES BY LAND AN1> SEA> with 

the rank and duty of all the pfiicefs in both 
departments. ' Of the infantry.' * A 
Company. A Captain* J^ Lieixtenant. 
An Eijfign. A Serjeant. A Corporal. A, 
l^rummer. A Landpefade. A Battalion. 
Grenadiers. A Regiment. A Colonel. 
A L/ieutenant-colonejf. A Major. An Ad- 
jlitant. A Brigade. A Briga4ien A 
Brigade-Major. 

LECTURE Is^. An Army. Th^ 
General. The Lieutenant-general. A 
IV^ajor-general. ^ Commiffioners* The 
Mvjfter-mafter. Commiflary of tjie ftores^ 
of tjb^ jjiorfes^ and of provilions." Of the 
CAyA).RY, A Troop. A Squadron. A 
Rf g^jnpnt. A brigade. The general of the 
Af^Jlery. A Qunner. A Matrofs. The 
mafter-gunner. The mafter general of the 
ordnanc^. The regiment of artillery. 
yhf Paymafter-gencrai of the land forces, 

LflCTUp.]^ LXI- QFtheBritiihNA- 
yy. ^n Admiral. A Vice-adrniral. A 
igLjsar-a^mir^L ^Captain. ALieutenant* 
A Midihipman/ The Gunners, Marines. 

O s \ A 
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A Corporal. The Cockfwain, The 
mailer of the fhip. The Boatfwain, The 
Quartcr-mafter. The office of High-ad- 
miral. The navy-office. The trcafurer. 
Comptroller. Surveyor. Clerk of the 
afts. Commiffioners of the navy. Com- 
miffioners for victualling the navy, for the 
tranfport fervice, to take care of wound- 
ed feamen^ and to dired the exchange of 
prifoners. The king's*guards, with their 
dfficers. The court of admiralty, and the 
admiralty-feffions. The court by commif- 
fion according to ftatute of Henry VIII. 

LECTURE LXIL Of the national 
militia. Ancient ftate of the militia. 
The late a€ts relating to it, and its prefent 
ftate. 

LECTURE LXIII. The manner in 
which the expenccs of government are de- 
frayed. The ftate of me Engliih revenue 
in ancient times. At the revolution, and 
at prefent. Taxes. Cuftoms. Excife. 
The officers eniployed in collecting and rc-^ 
ceivingthem. Fujnds. &c. 

LECTURE lyXIV. The ecclesias- 

tiCAL STATE OF THE KINGDOM. l^btS 

fart of the courfe not being yet compofedj it 
is not kn&wn bow many tenures it may require^^ 
it is onfy conjeStureJ, tbat about balfa dozen 
mayhefufficent, 

REMARKS 
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CODE OF EDUCATION- 



SINCE the writing of the preceding 
ESk^f ' ^^ ^^ inteiference of the 
<»vil "ma^iftrate in the 'bufinefs of education 
ftttmgly itecoxosatadod, and the want of it 
•in our own coui^ry complained of» in a 
treatife intilied^ Tb&ugbts m chil liberty 
Ikmtmjhefs atd fa^imy Written by Dr. 
Bitywn I who has idib tnore fully explained 
his -meanings in An Appendix relative to a 
frtfpefkdQode of Education, fubjoined to A 

Sermon 
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Sermon on the female Charadfer and Educa- 
tion. As the objed: for which this writer 
contends would render all private fchemes 
for the improvement of education ineffec- 
tual ; and confequently, fruftrate all my 
labours, as vyrell as thpfe of many others, 
in this field, which is, at prefent, com- 
mon to all who af e difpofed to labour in it, 
he cannot take it amifs, that I examine the 
exclufive claim of the civil magiftrate, and 
endeavour to difprove the right which he 
afcribes to him in this cafe. 

Lest it fhould be apprehended, that I 
miftake the views of this writer, I fhall fub- 
join a few extra<fls from the work, which 
contain the fubflance of what he has ad- 
vanced on the fubjeft of education. He 
afTerts, "That, the firfl and befl fecurity 
" of civil liberty confifls, in imprefllng the 
" infant mind with fuch habits of thought 
'^ and action,' as m^y correfpond with, and 
" promote the appointmenls of public law." 
In his appendix,^ he fays, that, " by a 
*• CODE OF EDUCATION he means a fyflem 
'^ of principles, religious, moral, and pp- 
" litical, whofc tendency may be ihe pre- 
*• fervation of the bleilings pf fociety, ^s 
*' they ^e enjoyed in a ftef ftate, to bp in- 
•'.fUlled cfFeftually into the infant. «d 

" grpwing 
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♦• growing minds of the community, for 
•* this great end of public happinefs. 

In what manner this fccurity of civil 
liberty is to be cfFe<3:ed by means of this 
Code of Education, may be fcen in the 
following dcfcription he gives of the infti- 
tutions of Sparta. M No father had a right 
*' to educate his children according to the 
•* caprice of his own fancy. They were 
•* delivered to public officers, who initiated 
** them early in the manners, the maxims, 
•* the exercifes, the toils; in a word, in all 
the mental and bodily acquirements and 
habits which correfponded with the genius 
** of the ftate. Family conne&iofls had nm 
<* place. The firft and leading objedt of 
«* their afFeftion was the general welfare* 
This tuition was carefully continued till 
they were enrolled in the lift of men. 
With refpcdl to the Athenian govern- 
ment, he fays, page 62, '* The firft and 
^* ruling defedb in tfie inftitution of this re- 
*' public ieems to have been the total want 
*^ of an eftablifhed education, fuitable to 
the genius of the ftate. There appears 
not to have been any public, regular, or 
prefcribed appointment of this kind, be- 
yond what cuftom had accidentally intro<* 
^« duccd/*^ 

He 
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He fay«> psig« 70, " Tiicre were three 
«' fatal circuiqmnces a^tmkted ioto the very 
^< eScM:c of the Roman repubHc, which 
«< contained the feeds of certain ruin ; the 
^« firft of which was, the neglect of infti- 
^ tuting pubiie laws, by which the educa-* 
<^ tion of their children might have beeo 
•« afcert»iMd«'' 

He complaiiis^ page i^* ^^^^^ the 
^' Britiih i^ftem of poUcy and religion is 
^ not upheld in its native power like that 
^ of Sparta^ by correipondept and efie<^ual 
1^ rules of education ; diat it is in the 
^* power of every private man to educate 
*« his child> not only without a reverence 
^* for thefi^5 but in abfolute contempt of 
*^ them ; that^ at the Revolution, page 90^ 
<<^ the education of youth was (till left in 
<' an imperfect ftate; this great revolution 
having confined itfdf to the reform of 
public iniUtutions, witfaoi;it afcending iQ 
the great fountain jof polLdcai ^curily» 
^*the pivate atid effiufhial fonnati^itfi of 
«' of the infant mind ; and> page 1 07* that 
*' education was afterwards leit ftiU mpre 
•• and more imperfeft.^* 

ItASTLY^ he aflerts^ patgfi i^6p ^^l^at 
-** the chief and eflential xemedy oJF liccDti- 
^'oufnefs and faction, the fundami^nta} 
<<4nean& of the lafting and fecure eftablifli- 

♦* ment 
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• ^^'flfcJit df dv4J Ktertjr,; ^jaii tAflyHfcte^ili 

i^tL geiieral and |3irdfcdb^ ^nfatpcoirtaqeirt 

^ of the laws <3f edudatic)!]^ :1d * wMchi aill 

^fihc ^ tnei^its (of the cbinkbuhity Akndd 

'legally fubmit ; and 'tllalr for waiit tf 

*• a j^refctibod' crwle xrf : odtKxatien, Uhe 

♦<*nsftinws and • pfincfjflds, ^'bd 'whbdl 

/^ klone nhe ftMc can oneft^ .iiie /1hd» 

** fcflSMau^y ioftiltadv Jirbr2:v»gtoi ^Aici- 

i^'^uatibg ^md rfdf' 4xmtriii£&b9y^ > Nbor> 

-^'tt^flg," hefoys^^^iis mo^ 4viddik,)tliaBi 

^* that fome > reform in ithfrsigroaU? p^hit rife 

^ • liecfeflkry ^ for the &cixrtt jr>cff putilkr: fiteo*- 

^^dotoy ttnd that'though:.ibis)aii iiumiaBhe 

'♦« dcfea Oof our political ft^ie^rfthatpitdbiis 

'** ndt a correfpandent <alid aUeqakte oode 

"*' of edttcation ' inwi»u^t idto tits 'IftrA 

*^ etf^nce 5 we mpy yctJiiope, tkatr ia^ia 

''^fecondary and infe>i6r t degree, ^^oss^ 

^< 4Mng of this kinrd maynO&il he inhods 

'^that, t^iougb it carniiot^acv^e'tfaat perfect 

^* t^fficacy as if i it had beencoc^^klly'iadr 

*^*he |»ece, • yet, if wdi^ oon&dtdd^^k 

'^^ ffliiy^.lSffei^iAii^ theivvkEaklparts, anfi ale- 

^'^ kVmi0£d«fe6ksy if not p<»n|d»tely: csrisove 

'^ithem." . : 

^ In cotidiK^iig iriy^ cbeaqiiiiaftito of Jtibde 
^l^tiiiM^nis, riiOiall maketno reniatksjwcn 
>lttiv pMtittidirr pafiagtis in^hir:bet]ifc>v1biit 
^ i^rtiider. ^ly: tbd ^tot^r's^ genexdr liclioeii^ 
'^ftttd-'liMSt proper and profeile4 objed of it. 

A9 
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As the Dr. .has propofed ao parficular plan 
of public education^ I fhall be. as general 
as ne has be£i\,' and only ihew the incon-^ 
renience of efbiblifhing, by.U'w, any plan 
of education whatever. .[ -* 

This writer pleads for a plan of educa^ 
tion eftabUfhed bv the legtilaturet as the 
ooiy eflfe^tual.memod of preventing fadion 
in die ilate> and fecuringitheptjpetuity of 
cur excellent conftitution^ ^ ecdefiaftical 
and civil. I agree with hiitijrjn acknow- 
leging the importance of educajtion^ . as 
influencing the manners and the condud 
of men ; and that reafon: without inftruc- 
tion is a blind, arid fbmeti&ios a .dangerous 
principle. I alio acknowledge^ that an 
uniform plan of education, agreeable to 
the principles of any particular form of 
government, civil or eccleiiaftical, would 
tend to eftablifh and perpetuate that form of 
goveramenty and prevent civil diifentions 
and fadtions in the ilate. But I fhould 
cbjed to the interference of the legiflature 
in this buiinefs of education, as prejudicial 
to the proper deiign of education^ and alio 
to the great ends of civil focieties with re- 
iljpeft to their prefent utility; but more 
efpecially, as tending to interrupt their 
progrefs to a ftate of greater perfedUon 
rthan they have yet attained to. I ihall 

moreover 
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moreover fliow> that it would be abiolutdy . 
inconfiftent with the trae principles of f he 
Englifli government, and could ript be 
carried into execution, to any purpoie, 
without the ruin of our prdent conftitii- , 
tion. I beg the candour of this writer and 
that of the public, while I endeavour to 
explain, in as few worcjs as pofUble^ in 
what manner, I apprehend, this interfer- 
ence of the civil magiftrate would operate 
to obftrudt thefe great ends. I fhall con-, 
lider thefe four articles in four diftind f^Q-, 
tions. 

^jp^^^'ll^^Jli^J^^VWI^'^^ W* V ^<^|C Jf, 'Itt lis T^^inff ^I^f9>f^ 4* ^ 4 J|* ^ ifk 

SECTION I. ; 

'J . ' ' 
^iP'^ip^ipj^V m m 1^ ^ t^ *^ fh ^ WV^yfi Jf^ J^'V|U J|k ll|L l|l J|l fll^ 1^^ 1^ J|k'^ J^^^W 

I OBSERVED in the. firft place, that I 
apprehended a legal code of educatidri 
might interfere with the proper d6fign of 
education itfelf. I do not mean what this 
writer, feems to confider as the only object 
of education, the tranquility of the ftatei 
but the forming of wife and virtuous men ; 
w^hich is certainly an objeft of the greateit 
importance in every ftate* If the confti- 
tution of a ftate be a good one, fuch meti 
will be the greateft bulwarks of it; if it 
be a bad one, they will be the moft' able 

and 
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and readjr to contribute to Its refomjtatioiais 
in cither of which cafes they will reijdcr i^ 
the greiateft fervice. 

EDtrcATiOTN is as muck an ar]t (found- 
ed, as all artsr arcj^ upon" fcience) as hul^ 
bandry, as architediure, or as fliip- 
bi^lding. In aH thefe cafes we hjiye a 
praftical problem propofed to us, which 
muft be performed by the help of data 
with which experience and obferya^tion 
furnifh us. The end of flliprbuilding is 
to make the beft fhips, of arcnitefture the 
beft houfes^ and of education^ the befttnen* 
Now, of all arts, thofe ftand thefaireft 
chance of being brought to perfeftion^^ in 
which there is opportunity of making the* 
moft experiments and trials, and iawhkh 
there are the greateft number and variety 
of perfons employed in making tbe«. 
HiAory and experience fliow, that, ceteris 
paribus, thofe arts have always, in fa^ 
been brought the fpcjneft, or tihe Jdearei); tt^ 
perfedion, which have beepuplaced ia thoift 
favourable circumftances. The teafon isi^ 
that the oparatious. pf the human romd ate 
ilow, a numJber of folfe hypo^efes aod 
conclufions always lead to the i^^t ocu^s 
iwd in every art, jjiapual or Ubpr]aC>aJUuax« 
l^er of awkward attempts. afema4c>^?fo» 
,we are able to.eacecute any thiag which 
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will bear to be ihown as a mafter-piece ia 

. the art ; fo that to eftablifh the methods 
and procefles of any art, before it have ar- 
rived to a ftate of perfe<5tion . (of which no 
man can be.a j.u4ge) is to fix it in its in- 
fancy^ to perpetuate every thing that is iri- 

. convenient and awkward adhering to it, and 
to cut off its iuture growth and improve- 
ment. And to eflablijQi the^ methods and 
procefles of. any art when it has arrived to 
perfedtion is fuperfluous. It will then re- 
commend and eftablifh itfclf. ] 

Now I appeal to this jyriter himfelf, 
whether any plan of education, which has 
yet been put in execution in this kingdom, 
be fo perfect, as that the eftablifhing of it 
by authority would not obftruct the great 

. ends of education; or even whether the 
united genius of man could, at prefent, form 

. fo perfed: a plan. Every man who is ex- 
perienced in the bufinefs of education well 
knows, that the art is in its infancy; but 
advancing, it is hoped, apace to a ftate of 
manhood. In this condition, it requires 

* the aid of every circumftance favourable 
to its natural growth, and dreads nothing 
fo much as being confined and cramped 
by the unfeafonable kind of power. To 

. put, it (in its prefent imperfed ftate) into the 
nands of the civil magiftrate, in order to 

P fix 
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. • • - . 

fix the mode of it, would be like fixing the 
the drcfs of a child, an^^ forbidding its 
cloaths ever to be ipade wicler or larger. 

Manufactukeji$> and artifls of feveral 
kinds already complain of the obilruc- 
tion which is given to their arts^ by the 
injudicious ads of former Parliaments ; and 
it is the object of our wif^ ilatefmen 
to get thefe obftrujftions removed, by tKc 
repeal of thofe ^&$. I wi(h it could not be 
faid, that the bufinefs of education is al- 
ready under too many legal refbraints. 
Would to God thcfc were removed, and a 
few mpi'e fair experiments made of the 
different methods of conducting it, before 
the legiflature thought proper to interfere 
any more with it, and by that time, it is 
hoped, they wpuld fee no reafon to inter- 
fere at alL The bufinels would be con- 
ducted to much better purpofe^ even in fa- 
vour of their own views, if thofe views 
were jult and faonpurablei than k woidd 
be under any arbitrary regulaticms what- 
ever. • , 

To fhew this fcbeme of an eftabljlhed 
niethod of education in a. clearer point of 
light, let us imagine that wh%t is now prp- 
pofed bad htcn^ carried into execution ibme 
centuries ago. For np reafon can be ^- 
figned for feeing any -mode of education at 

prefcnt, 
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preiem^ which migbt not have been made 
ui^ qfp with t^e jfaxne appearance of rea« 
fbup for 6xmg mother appioyed method a 
tko^j^odyear^ ^gp. Sop^e Alfred, when 
he fou^df d th^e Uaiv«dii^..of <^xfordf had 
^i^iic it impoj3)|t^le^ that the method of in* 
0ifUdion ufed in his time ihould ever have 
been altered. Excellent a3 that method 
might have been, for the tsme in which it 
was inftituted, it would now have be^ the 
MTorft method that is pradiiied in the world. 
Suppoie the number of the arts and fciencesi^ 
with the manner of teaching them, had 
been fixed m this kin^domt before the re- 
vival of letters and of the arts, it is plain 
th^ could never have arrived alt their pre- 
fent advanced ftate among us. We fhould 
do^have had the honour to lead the way in 
the moft noble diicoveries, in the Mame-* 
mfiticSy Philofophy, AAronomy^ and I 
may add Divinity too. And for the (ame 
reaton, woe fuch an eftabliihmeni to take 
place in the prefent age» it would prevent 
all great improvements in futurity. 

jl MAY add, in this placet that, argur 
ing from the analogy oteducation to omer 
art* which are moft iimilar to it, we can 
never expert to &e human nature, about 
whi<^ it is employed, brought to peifec-- 
timi, bttt in coiifequeoce of indulgingf 

P 2 ttnbouMW 
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unbounded liberty, and even fcaprice m con- 
dudting it. The power ^f riature in pro- 
dudfiig plants cannot befliown to advan- 
tage, but in^all poflible-^fcum'ftances of 
cfulture. 'Tihc^Vichcfl: eolour8,* the moft 
fragrant fcenfs,- achd the moft ^exquifite 
flavours, which our prcfcnt ^gardens and 
orchards exhibit, - would nevet Have beeiv 
known, if florifts and gardeners Kad been- 
clDniined in the ^proceflcs of cultivatioii ;' 
jlay if they Had not been allowed the utm^oft 
llcentioufnefs of fancy iiiM the • ekcrcife ' ;of 
their arts. Many of the iijieft p^oduxftidns 
of modern "gardening have been *the Vefdlfr 
of cafu^l cxperimefft, pirhaps of undefign*-' 
e3 deviation froifn eftabliflied ruka. Ob- 
fervations.of afimilar nature may bfe made 
on the methods of breeding ^cattlt,' and* 
training aaiiblds' of all kinds. And why 
rtiould the ratibnal part of the creation be 
deprived of that opportunity of diverfifying 
and improving 4tfelf, which the vfegetable' 
and animal world enjoy ? • ^ ' ' ' • . 

. From new, and feemingly irregular me- 
thods 6r edtfcationV perhaps fonicthkig 
extraordinary and uncommonly great may 
4>ring, at , Ifeaft there would be' a fair 
chance for fuch produftionS/ arid^if fbme- 
thing odd "and excentric . fhould; now'and 
then, arife from this unbounded liberty of 

* education. 
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^duci^tion, the various bufinefs of humau 
life may ^iFord proper fpheresfor fuch ex?- 
dcentric geniufes. _ . .: :r. ..^ 

EDUCATroN^ taken in its inoft extcn- 
five fenfe, ' is properly tjiat which makes 
the man. One method of education, 
therefore, would only produce one kind of 
men; but the great excellence of human 
nature confifls in the variety of which it i^ 
capable. Inftead than of endeavouring, by 
*iriiform and fixed fyftems of education, to 
kefcp mankind always the/apae, let us give 
free fcope to .every thing which may bid 
fair for introducing m^e variety among 
us. The various 1 character of the Athe- 
nians was certainly preferabje to the uni- 
form chara6l:^r of t$e Sp^^^t^is, or to any 
uniform natural charadter-whatever: 
V Is it not. uaiyeifaily confidercd a$ an. ad- 
vantage to- Eflgknd,^ that . it contains fo 
gjreat a variety of .original chirafters? AnH 
js it not, on this account, ; preferred to 
France, Spain,% or It^y ? 
. iU^iFORMiTV is the charaiSeriftic of 
^^the^ ls>r^te^ creation. " Among them eve)5y 
-/pw^-§i«>f birds build their nefts with tl>e 
!Vart.e.niPiterial?,i^nd.in the lame form; the 
. ggnius ] and |difpo£tion of - one individual 
. ift thatof .^11)1 ^Ai it is oijjy; the. education 
'Wtiicjh jgaen give them that raifcs any of ^ 

P 3 thero 
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them much above ethers. But it is tl^ 
glory of human nature, that the operati- 
ons of reafon, though variable^ and by no 
means infallrble^ are capable of infinite 
improvement. We come into the world 
'worfe provided than any of the brut^s^ and 
for a year or two of our lives, many of 
them go far beyond us in intelledual ac- 
cpmpliflunentSt and would go much far- 
thtr beyond us, if they were upon a level 
with tis in point of education, fiut when 
their faculties are at a full ftand, and their 
enjoyments ^capable of variety, or in- 
crease, our inte%£tua] powers are grow- 
ing apace; we are perpetually deriving hap- 
pineft from new fources, and even before 
we leave this world are capable of tafting 
the felicity of angels. 

Have we then fo^ little ienfe of the 
proper excellence of our natures, and of 
the view^ of divine providence in our fco*- 
dsation, as to catch at apoor advantage ad- 
apted to the lower nature of brutes« Ra- 
tner, let us hold on in ^e courfe in which 
^ Divine Being himfelf has put us, by 
giving rea£>n its full play, and tltfowing 
off the fetters which mort-fighted and ill* 
judging men have hung upon it. Though, 
in this courfe, we be uibh to mere extn^ 

vagao^ies 
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vagancies than brutes^ governed by blind 
but unerring inftind^ or than men wbom 
miflaken fyilems of policy have made as 
uniform in their fentiments and conduct as 
the brutes, we (hall be in a way to a pitch 
of perfeSion and happinefs^ of which they 
can have no idea. 

As men are firft animals before they can 
be properly termed rational creatures, and 
the analogies of individuals extend to fbcie- 
ties/ a principle fomethiog refembling the 
ififtin^t of animals may, perhaps, fuitman* 
kind in their infant ftate, but then, as we 
advance in the arts of life, let us, as far as 
we ate able, alTert <he native freedom 
of our fotils, and, after having been fervilly 
governed like brutes, afpire to the noble 
jJrivilege of governing ourfelves like men. 

If it may have been neceflary to e- 
flablifti fomething by law concerning edu- 
dation, that neceflity groWs lefs every day, 
and encourages us to relax the bonds of 
authority, rather than bind them fafter. 



\ * 
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S E C T I O N 11. 



SECONDLY, this fcheme of an efta- 
blifhed mode of education would be 
prejudicial to the great ends of civil fociety. 
The great objedt of civil fociety is the 
happinefs of the members of it, in the 
perfed: and undifturbed enjoyment of the 
more important of our natural rights, for 
the fake of which, we voluntarily give up 
others of lefs confequence to us. But 
whatever be the bleffings of civil fociety> 
they may be bought too dear. It is cer- 
tainly poflible to facrifice too much, at leaft 
more than is necflary to be facrificed for them, 
in order to produce the greateft fum of hap- 
pinefs in the community. Elfe why do we 
complain of tyrannical and oppreflive 
governments ? Is it not the meaning of 
all complaints of this kind, that, in fuch 
governments, the fubjeds are deprived of 
their moil important natural rights, with- 
out an equivalent recompence ; that all the 
valuable ends of civil government might 
be efFedlually fecured, and the members 

of 
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of particular ftates be much happier upon . 
the whole, if they did not lie under thofe 
reflridlions. 

Now, of all the fources of happinefs 
and enjoyment in human life, the domeftic 
relations are the moft conftant and copious, , 
With our wives and children we neceflarily 
pafs the greateft part of our lives. The 
connexions of friendfhip are flight in com- 
parifon of this intimate domeftic union. 
Views of intereil or ambition may divide 
the neareft friends, but our wives and 
children are, in general, infeparably con- 
nedled with us : and attached to us, with 
them all our joys are doubled, and. in their 
affedtion and afliduity we find confolation 
under all the troubles and difquietudes of 
life. For the enjoyments which refult 
from this mofl: delightful intercourfe, all 
mankind, in all ages, have been ready to 
facrifice every thing ; and for the inter- . 
. ruption of this intercourfe no compenfation 
whatever c^ be made by man. What 
tnen can be more juftly alarming to a man 
who has a true tafte for happinefs, than, 
either that the choice of his wife, .or ther 
education of his children fhould be .under 
the direftion of perfpns who. had no par- 
ticular knowledge of hipi, or particular 
affe<Stion for him, arid whofe views and 

maxims 
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maxims he might utterly diflike ? What 
profpcft of happinefs could a man have 
with fuch a wife, qr fuch children ? 

It is poflible, indeed, that the preier- 
vation ot fome civil focicties, fuch as that 
of Sparta, may require this facrificc ; but 
that civil fociety muft be wretchedly 
conftituted to ftand in need of it, and had 
better be utterly diflblved. Were I as 
member of fuch a jftatc^ thankful fhbuldl 
be to its governors, if they would permit 
me peaceably to retire to any other country, 
where (o great a facriiice was not required. 
Indeed it is hardly poflible that a ftate 
fhould require anotlier which I (hould 
think of fo much importance. And, I 
doubt not, fo many others would be of 
the fame mind, that there would foon be 
very little reafon to complain of the' too 
great increafe of coriimerce in fuch a 
country. This, however, would render 
very neceffary another part of out author's 
icheme ; vi^. putting a reftrami? upon tra^- 
velling abroad, left too many fliould be 
willing to leave fuch a country,' and have 
no inclination to fc^urn to it. 

If there be afty lintural rightfe which 
ought not to hd 4crificea to the ends of 
civil fociety, and no jKditickns or rtioralifts 

(Jcny 
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dkny but that thcrfi arfe (omc (thfe dfeliga* 
iions of religion, for inflance, biJn^ cet- 
lainiy of a fupcrior nature) if is ewn morfe 
natural to look for thofe rights among 
thole which Tcfpc6k a man's children, than 
am;bng thofe wnich re(pe(S himfelf ; be« 
caufe nature has generally made them 
dearer to him than himlelf. 

If any truft cah be faid to be df Ood, 
and fuch as ought not to be relinquifhed at 
the comn^and of man, it is thsrt which wtf 
haye of the education of our chUdren, 
which the Divine Being feemstohafve put 
under our immediate care, that we may in- 
ftruft them in fuch principles, form mem 
to fuch manners, uia give them fuch ha^ 
bits of thinking and a^ng, as we ihal! 
judge tcy be of the gireateft im^rtance t6 
their prefent and future well being. 

I SELrBTis there is no fadier iii f^e 
"v^orMi who^ lo a {cnfc of religion, joins 
ft ftr(M|^ ibife of parental affe^n, who 
woidd tfiink his owii liberty above half in^ 
dulged ta hsm> Vfhtn abridged irii ib tender 
a point, as that of providing, to his own 
&tisfai£d(»n> fot the good condud ahdhap- 
toiiie^«f hit offering. Nature feeihs to 
have eftabiiflxed tuch a ftrong connexion 
between a parent and his children, at leaft 
during the firft period of their lives, that 

to 
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to drag diem from the afylum of their, na^ 
tural -gifardians^ to force them to public 
places^ of education, anfl to inilill into them 
religious f^timents contrary to their pa- 
rents' judgment and choice, , would be as 
cruel, as obliging him to make the greateft 
perfonal facrifice, even, that of, his confci- 
ence, to the civil magiftrate. 

What part of thp perfecution which 
the proteftants in prance underwent did 
they cpftiplain of niore feelingly, and with 
more juftice, ; th»n^ that of. their children 
being forced from them, and carried to be 
educated in public n^onafleries ? God for- 
bid that the parental affedtion of froe born 
Britons (hquld ever be^^put to. fo /ev^re 9 
trial ! or as that; whic^ . the^ poor Jews in 
Portugal fuffered, many of whom, cut the 
throats, of their children, or jthrew^ tjieni 
into wells^ and dowo precipices^ rather than 
fufFer them to be dragged < from '<hem, to 
be educated undier the dUrf dtiop^of a^ popiil;i 
inquifitioQ, ^ thinking the^ liyes.pf tneir 
children; a Iqfs facrin^^e .than that, of their 
principles. ^ 7 • / i .. ,- . . 

I HAVE not the l^eaft ♦ p©cfofi|d klipwr 
ledge of Dr. Brown ; I do;:00f :ey^5 know 
whether he haye^^'at' v^jfg - or . iqJiiWcen j 






♦ - but 



• 
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but'! ihould woffdet if5 afty marrirfi inlan/ 

whaisrtoicrably^:hipjpy indiat ftate^ icoiild^ 

be an advocate for fuch a fcheme. . : 

It was a meafure fimftar wiithfe^ which 

Dr. Brown recoinmends?^ jir{TO^lX^ *h^* 

whole chriftian world took itoi gtkteft 

aktm that was ever giveii> t A-atj * in t^ 

reign of that g?eat man, but! illiterate 

enemy of chriftianity, the empprbrfj/uli^r*^ 

who would have ihut up the fcbods Oi? 

Chriftiansr, and have forbidden them ' to 

teach Rhetoric and Phiiofophy • Similar to 

this fcheme, in its ftattire- and - tefldehdy 

was the' hnoft odious meafare" of "tiiemoni 

odious miniftry which* ever fet atthe'helfl* 

of the Britifli goTexnihent; aiwL which ^was 

providentially defeated the very day that It? 

was to have been.cicried into executioii^ t 

mean therscHisM-- BILL, patronized liy the 

Tory minifters < in- the . iaifter . and^ df the 

reign of queen Ann. Should thefe rbea- 

lures be' refumed, and pQrrued> ^Farewell, 

a long fetewell tb-£^feland'svgreatnefsl 

Nor would this btf faid in ahacft)<fi'tof 

unreafonable defpair. For, l^des :thas 

inch a Mileafore as this could upt but hav^ 

matiy extensive confequenccs; ' it is'not'td 

^>e doubted, . but that whoever- «bev btf 

who da thus indchy they both would, ^lid 

i. ^ ■;. . • ■" ' . /-•..' codid 

* "I 
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couM do more* Such a ichemc.4s.tiuB 
viU n^ver be pnihed for its own ^e 
only* 

In cJE^nuaing the prefeat oporatiion and 
atiKty of any icheine of policy^ we ought 
to take into cooiideration the cafe or the 
diffictdt^ of carrying it into execuftion. 
For if tMdiftitrbanccwhich would beoccaii-* 
Qocdby bringingit into execution would bcib 
great aa inconvenience, as to overballance 
the good to be effected by it> it were bet- 
ter never to atempt it. Now, though the 
Doctor have laid down no particular 
Scheme of public and eftablifhed education, 
and theretore wc cannot judge of the par- 
ticidar difficulties which would attend the 
eftabliihing of it ; yet, if it be fuch a^ 
Would anfwcr the end propo&d by hini, 
lidf difficulty would appcv to cnc abfo* 
lutely iniiupccaUe, ia fuch. a couatiy as 
England* 

WuATEVBit be the reUghmf vu>rdJ% atid 
folkkd princ^a fsrhich are thooglit cdn-<^ 
duoive to t^ good of the lbciety» if thc^F 
suift \» 0sStuify inJtiUid into the injanf 
0ul^om9g tnkdi $fth cmwmmtyk it cwl 
newrbc £nc withottf takixig.the chiMren^ 
Kry early koat their pamnts, , and cuttii^ 
off all CQninuioicalk»i TsiA.^em^ tfli thqr 
lie arrived to maturity, and their judgmenta 

be 
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be abfolutely fixed. And if this author 
judgej^, th^t the reafoii why a fcheme of 
this nature did not take place in Athens, 
was the difEculty of cftablifhing it, after 
the people were 'tokrably civiKzed ; he 
mud certainly judge it to be infinitely 
more diificult, among a people fo mucli 
farther advanced in the arts of life than 
the Athenians. 

Jf e wiUobferv^s, page 53 that, " to give 
** children a public education where fto 
^' education ha4 takep place^ wa^ Q^tur^l 
<^ and praQicable'*; but he feeins to be well 
awajre, that an attenjpt to carry ar>y ikc}i a 
plan into execution, in tjic moft flouriih- 
iiJg period of ?i free ?infl civijiz^^ ftatc, 
would be highly unnatural, without the 
ie^ probable hope of fucpefs, end danger- 
ous to fuch as took it ii> ha;]id. For he 

« c^ goyernrnf^nt only h a wP^k fijifijcient 
^ for the abHiti^^ of the gS^ateft Legift^- 
** tor; bwt to oyel-iturjn ^aU th^ prepfta- 
^f biiflied lia^its of the hea,d and he^rt, to 
'^ ikflroy or revorfe all tfce 6x^4 ftffociftti- 
ons^ maxims, maiu^crs^ an4 pnnci^lQs, 
wjcm al^our which might wjellrbp rgp^k- 
^ td among die moft extnt^ag^iit ie|;fA4s 
« of f(^lo]ilGcecC«/' 

SECTION 
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IN the third place^ I would obferve,that 
an eftabliflied code of education, fuch as 
this writer contends for, allowing its ten- 
dency to perpetuate the prefent conftituti- 
on of this country in church and ftate, 
tends to interrupt its progrefs to a ftate of 
greater perfection thiin it has yet attained 
to. 

I CAN heartily join with Dn Brown, or 
any perfon, in their encomiums on the 
Britifli conftitution, when it is compalred 
-with that of any other country in the 
'world. ^I really think it to be the beft 
aftual fcheme of civil policy; but if any 
' perfon fay that it is perfe6t> and that ho 
" alteration can be mad€i in it for the' bcttei-, 
I beg leave to withold ; my aflent. Dr. 
" Brown himfelf does not heiitate to acknow- 
ledge, that there afe iWpferfe<aions in it. 
How then can a real friend to his country 

wiih 
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wiib to fix its imperf^ipHS upon it, ^ni 
make them perpetual ? I flipyld objefit t9 
a fyftem of edijcftt^oin, tjip be^ ppfliblg 45 
every other refpeft, if it l^ad £9 unfayotirT 
able an alpedl. 

It will be fai4, tljat altef ation? pn^y, iflr 
deed^ b? made, but cannpl^ be madj; wiA 
fafety, and without tbe danger of thro^r 
ing every thing intp eonfjaiipn; Co th^f> 
upon the wbple, thijjgs had beft^r peji^aiji 
as tbey ^re : but, allowwg fhis, fpr tjje 
prefent, \yhy fhould thpy bie perpefuafie^ 
as they are? If the prqppfed alterations 
were violent ones, that is, ii^trpduceji by 
violent meafures, they might juftly givp 
alarm to all good citizens. I wouj^ 
endeavour to Hop theableft h§u>d that fhoul4 
attempt to reform in this n^anner ; becaufc 
it is hardly poffible but that a remedy ip 
efFed:ed muft be worfe than the difeaf^. 
But ftill, why (Jjo^J^d we objeft to any 
Hate's gradually reforming itfelf, or thrpyv 
obftacles in the way pf iuch refornaatipns ? 

All civil focieties, apd the whole 
Icience of civil government qn which th^y 
are foun4ed, a.re yet in their infancy. 
Like other ^rts and fciences, they syre 
gradually improving, but they improve 
more flowly; becaufe opportunities for 
making experiments are fewer. Indeed, 

CL hardly 
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hardly any trials in Icgiflation hayc ever 
been made by perfons who had knowledge 
ahd ability to coUedt from hiftory, and to 
compare^ the obfervations which might 
be of ufe for this purpofe, or had leifure 
to digeft them properly at the time. Tak- 
ing • it for granted, therefore, that our 
conftitution and laws have hot efcaped the 
imperfections which we fee to be incident 
to every thing human ; by all means, let 
the clofeft attention be given to them, let 
their exceUencies and defefts be thoroughly 
laid open, and let improvements of every 
kind be made ; but not fuch as vrould 
prevent all further improvements : becaufe 
it is not probable, that any improvements, 
which the utmoft fagacity of man could 
now fuggeft, would be an equivalent for 
the prevention of all that might be made 
hereafter. Were the beft formed ftate in 
the world to be fixed in its prefent condi-^ 
tion, I make no doubt but that, in a courfe 
of time, it would be the very worft. 

History demonftrates this truth with 
refped to all the celebrated ftates of anti- 
quity; and as all thin^, and particularly 
whatever depends upon fcience, has of late 
years been in a quicker progrefs towards 
perfection than ever; we may fafely con- 
clude the fame with reipect to any politi- 
cal 
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' cal ftate now in being. What adrantage 
did Sparta (the conilitution of whofe go^- 
vernment was fo much admired by the art-- 
cients, as is the method of giving perma- 
nency to it by Dr. Brown) reap from thofe 
inftitutions which contributed to its longe- 
vity, but the longer continuance of, what 
I fhould not fcruple to call, the vrorft go*- 
vernment we read of in the world; a.go^ 
vernment which fecured to a man the 
feweft of his natural rights, and of which 
a man who had a tafte for life would leaft 
of all chufe to be a member.. While the 
arts of life were improving in all the neigh- 
bouring nations, Sparta derived this noble 
prerogative from her conftitution, that fbe 
continued the neareft to her priftine barba- 
rity; and in the fpace of near a thoufand 
years (which include the whole period in 
which letters and the arts were the moft 
cultivated in the reft of Greece) produced 
no one poet, orator, hiftorian, or artift of 
any kind. The convulfions of Athens, 
where life was in fome meafure enjoyed, 
and the faculties of body and mind had ^ 
their proper exercife and gratification, 
were with me, far preferable to the favage 
uniformity of Sparta. 

0^2 The 
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The confti^tion of Egj^pt wa^ (itnilar 
to that of Sparta^ and the i^vantages this 
jcountryreceiv^edfroxtiitwcrc fimilar . Egypt 
was the mother of the surts to die ilates of 
Greece; but the rigid inftitutions of this 
mother of the arts kept them in their in- 
fancy; fo that the ftates of Greee^ being 
more favourably (ituated for improvements 
of all kinds, foon Went beyond their in- 
fkniGtrcfs; while no improvements of any 
kind were ever made in Egypt, till, it was 
fubdued by a foreign power. What would 
have been the ilate of agriculture, fhip- 
buiiding, or war, if thc^e arts had been 
fixed in England two or three centuries 

Dr. Brown will urge me i^ith the au- 
-diority of Plutarch, who largely extols the 
regulations of Egypt and of Sparta, and 
cenfures the Roman legiilators for adopting 
nothing fimilar to them. But I b^ leave 
to appeal from the authority of Plutarch, 
and of all the ancients, as by no kneans 
competent judges in diis cafe. Itoperfeft 
as the fcience of government is at prefent, 
it is certainly much more perfe^ than tt 
was in their time; dfe^ thd world has grown 
fo much older to little pUrpofe. Oft the 
authority of the ancients^Dr. Brown might 

as 
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as well contend for another inftitutipn of 
the famed Egyptians ^ viz. thdir obliging 
all perfons to follow the occupations of 
their fathers^ And perhaps this might be 
ho bad auxiliary to' his prefcribed mpde of 
education, and prevent the /pringi^g up of 
fadion in a ftate. It would likewi£b £au^ 
vour another objedl which the Dr. has pro- 
fefledly in view, viz. dieckingthe growth 
of commerce. 

Supposing this wife fyftem of perpetu*- 

ation had xKCurred ^to our ance^rs ^ the 

feudal limes, and dbat an afTembiy of old 

English Barons, with their heads, fuil of 

their feudal rights and fervices, had imfh 

tated the wife Spartans, and perpetuated t^e 

fevere feudal iriititutions i what wxiuld 

England at thi^ day fiav^ beeb (wilrh the 

unrivalled reputation of wiifanaaity and 

eonAancy in its laws) but the moft barba^-^ 

fous, the iweakeft, and jnoft diftiradted fbate 

in Hurope ? It is plain from fa£l:, that di*>^ 

^ine providence had greaiGpr things in view 

in favour olF tkisfe kingdoms, and has beea 

conducting ihctn through a feries of avZ'^ 

dudl changes, (aiiiing from internal and ex« 

ternai cauie«) v^ch have brought .us to 

our prefent ^ppy conditicm, a^d which, 

if futtered.to go on, will probably ^ar/y xis 

0.3 t^ 
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to z pitch of happincfs of which we can 
yet form no conception. 

Had the religious fyftcm of our oldcft 
forefathers been eftablifhed on thefe wife 
snd perpetual foundations, we had now 
.been Pagans, and our priefts Druids. Had 
our Saxon conquerors been endowed with 
•the ikme .wif<Jbni. and forefight, we had 
ibeen woribipping Thor, ^nd Woden; and 
had our anceftors three centufies ago catch- 
«d this fpirit, we had been blind and prieft- 
ridden Papifts. The greateft blefling that 
can befall a ftnte, which is fo rigid and 
inflexibk iniits.inftitutions, is to be con- 
<iuered by. a p^ple who have a better 
government> and have m^de farther ad- 
vances in the arts of life than itfelf. And 
it is undoubtedly a great advantage which 
ihe Divine Being has provided for this 
^world of ours/ that conquefts and revolur 
tions fhould give mankiad an opportunity 
of reforming their fyftems of government, 
and of improving the fcience of it, which 
they would nev^r have found themfelves^ 

In the excellent conflitution of nature, 
evils of all kinds will, fome way or other, 
find their proper remedy i and when go- 
vernment, religion, education> and every 
thipg that is valuable in fociety feetns to 

bq 
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be in fo fine a progrefs towards a mere per- 
feft ftate, is it not our wifdom to favour 
this progrefs ? and to allow the remedies of 
all diforders to operate gradually and eafily, 
rather^ than, by a violent fyftem of perpe- 
tuation> to retain all ditorders till they 
force a remedy. In the excellent conftx* 
tution of the human body we fee a variety 
of outlets provided for noxious humors, by 
means of which the fyftem relieves itfelf 
when any flight diforders happen to it. 
But we fee that, if thefe outlets be ob- 
ftrufted, the whole fyftem is endangered by 
the convulfions which lenfue. 

Some things in civil focietydo, in their 
own nature, require to be eftabliflied, or 
fixed by law for a confiderable time; but 
that part of the fyftem is fure, for the rea- 
fons mentioned above, to be the moft im* 
perfedt; and therefore it is the wifdom of 
the legiflature to make that part as fmall 
as poffible, apd tp Jet the eftablifhments 
which are neceflary be as eafy as is confif- 
tent with the jtolera:ble order of fociety. 
It is an univerfal ma.xim^ that the more 
liberty is given to evpry thing which is iij 
a ftate of growth the more perfeft it will 
become, and when it is grown to is full 
fize, the more amply will it repay its wife 
parent for the indulgence it jgay^ it in its 

<4^4 infant 
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iirfani^ftjLte. A .juditiDtas flther tvill bear 
Mlithe frilWarffhefs of his childrfen, and 
6^fdA66k ttiany Alglits of youth ^hich fciaii 
giVfe feitfi hb ^Mfute, but froftl the pro- 
ijjfeia ]&6y k^drd df hK thildreft bfecortiing 
ttfeful ah'd Valtiahle men, xk^en the fire of 
yoath is a liltfe abated. 

i ibh not i^i'etefi'd to define what degree 
6f cftatftifiim'ent Is neceflkry fo'r religion, or 
for mkhy other* 'articlels in civil fociety: 
But 1 think it is very clear that edncation 
requires noric. Arid thus tiitch I think is 
^fo cltear, that every fyftem of policy is 
too ftri<a and Viblfent, in "Which any thing, 
Ait niay be th'e iriftrntiient of general 
happinefs, is under fo ihuch ireftraint, diat 
ft can rievtr reform itfetf from the difordtrs 
which may be incident to it; when it is fo 
circumftanced, that *it Cannot improve as 
far ias it is capable of improvement, but 
that every fefdfmation tauft neceflkrily 1)e 
introduced frond fome other quarter; m 
which cafe k muft generally be brought 
about by force. Is it not a (landing argu- 
tnent that religion, in particular, has been 
too milch confined . in "'all countries, that 
the body of the clergy have nev6r been 
able to reform themfelves, and that all' re- 
formations have ever been forced upon 
ihefn, and have generally betn ittcnded 

with 
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with the moft horrible perfecutions, and 
daftgefous convulfions in the ftate ? I can- 
not help thinking alfo, that every fyftem 
of government is violent and tyrannical j 
which incapacitates men of the beft abili- 
ties, and of the greateft integrity from ren- 
dering their country any fervice in their 
power, while thofe who pay no regard to 
confcience may have free accefs to all place© 
of power and profit. 

It feems to be the uniform intention of 
divine providence to lead mankind to hap- 
pinefs in a progreffive, which is the fureft, 
though the floweft method. Evil is ever made 
to lead to good, and imperfect to perfect. 
The Divine Being might, no doubt, have 
adopted a different plan, have made hu- 
man nature and human governments per- 
\ fed: from the beginning. He might have 

formed the human mind with an intuitive 
knowledge of truth, without leading men 
through fo mkny labyrinths of error. He 
might havfe niade man perfeftly virtuous, 
without giving fo much exercife to his 
paflions in his ftruggles with the habits of 
vice. He might nave fent an angel, or 
have commiffioned a man to/^ftablifh a 
perfeft form of civil government; and, a 
priori, this would ieem to have been almoft 

a? 
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as eiTential to human happinefs as any fyf- 
tern of truth; at leaft, that it would have 
been a valuable addition to a iyftem of re- 
ligious truth, but though it would be im- 
piety in us to pretend to fathom the depths 
of the divine councils, I think we may fair- 
ly conclude, that if this method of pro- 
ceeding had been the beft for us, he, whom 
we cannot conceive to be influenced by any 
thing but his defire to promote the hap- 
pinefs of his creatures, would have purfued 
it. But a contrary method has been a- 
dopted in every thing relating to us. 

How many falls does a child get before 
it learns to walk fecurei How many in- 
articulate founds precede thofe which are 
articulate. How often are we impofed 
upon by all our fenfes before we learn to 
form a right judgment of the proper ob- 
jedls of them. How often do our paflions 
miflead us, and involve us in difficulties, 
before we reap the advantage they were en- 
tended to bring us in our purfuit of happi- 
nefs; and how many falfe judgments do we 
make, in the inveftigation of all kinds of 
truth, before we come to a right conclufi- 
on. How many ages do errors and pre- 
judices of all kinds prevail before they arp 
diffipated to the light of truth, and how 

general 
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general and how long was the reign of 
falfe religion before the propagation of the 
true ? How late was chriftianity, that great 
remedy of vice, and ignorance introduced. 
How flow and how confined its pro- 
grefsj 

In fhort, it feems to have been the in- 
tention of divine providence, that mankind 
fhould be, as far as pofliblc, felf taught ; 
that we fhould attain to every thing excel- 
lent and ufeful as the refult of our own 
experience and obfervation ; that 
our judgments fhould be formed by the 
appearances which are prcfented to them, 
and our hearts inflrudted by their own feel- 
ings. But by the unnatural fyflem of 
rigid unalterable eflablifhments, we put- it 
out of our power to inflrudl ourfelves, or 
to derive any advantage from the lights we 
acquire from experience and obfervation; 
and thereby, as far as is in our power, we 
counteradt the kind intentions of the deity 
in the conftitution of the world, and in 
providing for a ftatc of conftant, though 
flow improvement in every thing. 

A VARIETY of ufeful IcfTous may be 
learned from our attention to the condudt 
of divine providence refpefting us. When 
hiflory and experience demonflrate the 
fipiform method of divine providence to 

have 
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have been what has been above reprefcnt- 
cd, let tts learn from it to be content with 
the natural, though flow progrefs we are 
in to a more perfcft ftate. But let us al- 
ways endeavour to keep things in this pro- 
grefs. Let us, however, beware left by 
attempting to accelerate, we in fadt, re- 
tard our progrefs in happinefs. But more 
cfpecially, let us take heed, left, by in- 
deavouring' to fecure and perpetuate the 
great ends of fociety, we, in fadl defeat thofe 
ends. We fliall have a thoufand times more 
enjoyment of a happy and perfed form of 
government, when we can fee in hiftory 
the long progrefs of our conftitutioii 
through barbarous and imperfedl fyftems 
of policy, as -we are more confirmed in the 
truth, and have more enjoyment of it, hy 
reviewing the many errors hy which we 
were mined in our purfiiit of it. If rdic 
Divine Being faw that the beft .form of go- 
vernment, that even he could have pre- 
fcribed for us, would riot have aniwered 
the end of its inftitiition,if ithadheenim- 
pofed by himfelfj ' itiuch lefs can we 
imagine it could anfwer any valuable pur- 
pofe, to have the crude fyftems (for they 
can be nothing more) of (hort-fighted men 
for ever impofed upon us. 

in 
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In more refpedts than one, doth this 
writer propofe to raife the terms on which 
we are to live in focicty ; fo thgt, under his 
adminiftration, a man could enjoy little 
more than bare fecurity in the pofleflion of 
his property, and that upon very hard 
terms. The care he would take to (hackle 
men's minds, in the firft formation of their 
thinking powers, and to check their exer- 
tions when they were formed, would, I 
apprehend, put an eiFedlual ftop to all the 
noble improvements of which fociety is 
capable. Knowledge, particularly of the 
more fublimc kinds, in the fciences of 
Morals and Religion, could expeft no .en- 
couragement. He would have more reftric- 
tions laid upon the publication of books, 
he complains page 103 that, in the late, 
reign, deiflical publications proceeded al- 
moft without cognifance from the civil 
magiftrate, and afferts, appendix page 29, 
that there are many opinions or principles 
tending evidently to the deftrudlion of fo- 
ciety or freedom, and which, therefore, 
ought not to be tolerated in a well ordered 
free community. 

The civil magiftrate dien, according to 
this writer, ought to controU the prefs, 
and dierefore prevent, by means of effec- 
tual penalties (or dfe he doth nothing) 

the 
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the publication of any thing, that might 
diredUy or indire<flly, thwart his views of 
civil policy, which, in England, compre- 
hends the prefent form of our eilablffhed 
religion. But fo extenfive is the connec- 
tion of all kinds of truth, that if a man 
would keep effe<ftually clear of the fub- 
jedt of religion, he muft not indulge a free 
range of thought near the confines of it. 
The fubjeils of metaphyfics, morals, and 
natural religion would be highly danger- 
ous. There might herefy, or the founda- 
tion of htreiy, without coming near reve- 
lation, or any of the peculiar doftrines of 
chriftianity. We muft only be allowed to 
tbink for ourfelves, without having the li- 
berty of divulging, or, in any form, pub- 
lifliing our thoughts to others, not even to 
our children . A rtiighty privilege indeed ! 
and for which we might think ourfelves 
obliged to Dr. Brown, if it were in the 
power of man to deprive us of it. This is 
a privilege which the poor wretch enjoys 
who lives under the fame roof withaSpanifli 
inquifitor. The fubjeiSs of the Grand 
Seignior enjoy far greater privileges than 
thofe which Dr. Brown would indulge to 
Engliflimen. For the greater part of 
them are allowed to educate their children 
in a religion which teaches them to regard 

Mohanmied 
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Mohammed as an impoftor. Nay the 
Pope himfelf permits thofe to live unmo^ 
lefted, and under his proteftion ,at Rome, 
who look upon that church of which he 
calls himfelf the head, as founded 6n fraud 
and falfehood, and to educate their children 
in the fame principles. Nor hath the 
Pope, or the Grand Seignior, evet feen rea- 
fon to repent of their indulgence. 

Were any more laws reftraining the 
liberty of the prefs in force, it is impoffi- 
ble to fay how far they might be conftrued 
to extend. Thofe already in being are 
more than are requilite, and inconiiftent 
with the interefts of truth. Were they to 
extend farther, every author .would lie at 
the mercy of the minifters of ftate, who 
might condemn indifcriminately, upon 
fome pretence or other, every work that 
gave them umbrage ; under which cir- 
cumftances might fall fome of the greateft 
and nobleft produdions of the human 
mind, if fuch works could be produced in 
thofe circumftances. For if men of genius 
knew they could not publifh the difcove- 
ries they made, they could not give free 
fcope to their faculties in making and pur- 
fuing thofe difcoveries. It is the thought 
of publication, and the profpedt of fame 
which is, generally, the great incentive to 

men 
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men of genius to exert their faculties^ in 
attempting the untrodden paths of fpecula- 
tion. 

In thofe unhappy circumftances, writers 
wpuld entertain a dread of every new fub- 
jeA. No man could fafely indulge him- 
felf in any thing bold, enterprizing, and 
out of the road of the vulgar ; and in all 
publications we flbould fee a timidity in- 
compatible with the fpirit of difcovery. If 
any towering genius ihould arife in thofe 
unfavourable circumftances, a Newton in 
the natural world, or a Locke, a Hutche- 
Ibn, a Clarke, or a Hartley in the moral, 
the only efFeftual method to prevent their 
diflfufing a fpirit of enterprife and innova- 
tion, which is natural to fuch great fouls, 
could be no other than that which Tarquin 
fo fignificantly expreffed, by taking off the 
heads of all thofe poppies which overlook- 
ed the reft. Sucn men could not but be 
dangerous, and^give umbrage in a country 
where it was the hiaxim of the governmenjt, 
that every thing of iniportance {hould for- 
ever remain unalterably fixed. 

What might be expeded from th e bu- 
finefs of education being lodged, by th& 
ftate, in the hands of any one fct of mefi, 
may be imagined from the alarm which the 
Newtonian fyftem, gave to all philofophef s 
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at , the time oi its firft publication ; and 
from what pailed at Oxford with refpedt to 
LockS*s Eflay on the Human tJnderiland- 
ing, which has done honour to the Englifh 
nation in the eyes of all the learned^ world* 
We are told in the life of Mr. Locke^ in 
the Biographia Britailnica; that ** there 
was a meeting of the heads of houfes at 
Oxford, where it was propofed to ccn-. 
'* fure and difcburage the sheading of this 
" Eflay ; and that, after various debates, 
^* it was concluded t that, without making 
" any public cenfure, each head of a houte 
*' ihould endeavour to prevent its being 
** read in his own college." This pafTed 
but a little before Mr. Locke's deaths 
about fourteen years after the firft publica- 
tion of the Eflay. 

The whole of this fyftem of uniformity 
appears to me to be founded on very nar- 
row and fhort-fighted views of policy. A 
man of extenflve views will overlook tem- 
porary evils, with a profpe(^ of the greater 
good which may often refult from, or bc^ 
infeparably conne&ed with them. He 
will bear with a few tares, left, in attempt- 
ing to root them out, he endanger rootin] 
up the wheat with them. Unbounde( 
free enquiry upon all kinds of fubjedts may 

R certainly 
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certainly be attended with fome inconve- 
niencci but it cannot be reftrained without 
infinitely greater inconvenience. The 
deiitical performances Dr. Brown is fo 
much oflfended at may have unfettled the 
minds of fome people, but the minds of 
many have been niore firmly fettled, 
and upon better foundations than ever. 
The icheme of chriftianity has been far 
better underftood, fince thofe deiftical 
writings have occafioned the fubjed: to be 
more thoroughly difcufled than it had been 
before. 

Besides if truth ftand upon the falfe 
foundation of prejudice or error, it is an 
advantage to it to be unfettled ; and thfe 
man who doth no more, and even means 
to do no more, is, in fa<ft, its friend. 
Another perfon feeing its deftitute and bafe- 
lefe^ condition, may be induced to fet it 
upon its proper foundation. Far better 
policy would it be to remove the difficul- 
ties which ftill lie in the way of free ert- 
quiry, than throw frefh ones into it. 
Infidels would then be deprived of their 
moft fuccefsful method of ' attacking 
chriflianity, namely, infinuation; and chrif-' 
tian divines might, with a more manly 
grace, engage with champions of deifm, 
and in fa^, engage with more advantage, 
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when they both fought on the &me lequal 
ground. As things are at p^ent^ l&xxxM 
be aiharaed to fightl under the iheiier of 
.the civil pOM?«r, while I fktr my adverfary 
exp€>ied to ali thd &veri^ c£iu 

To the fame porpofe^ I cannot help 
xjnoting th^ authority of the learned and 
juAkiious Dr. Warburtpn, . ^^ Nor lefs 
** friendly n this liberty to the genc- 
** rous advocate of religion. For hotv 
*^ could fuch an one, when in earnefl: 
*' convinced of the flrength of evidence in 
** his caufe, defiw an adverfary whom the 
" laws hadbeforedifarraed^oryahieaviftory 
'* where the magiftrate muft tf iwiaph with 
^* him ? Even I, the mcaneft ip this contro- 
^^ verfy, ihould have been afhamisd of projedt- 
* ^ ing the defence of the great Jcwilh legifla- 
^^ tor, did not I know, that his affailants and 
'^defenders ikittni^ed under one equal 
** law of liberty. And if my diflfentlng, 
'* in the courfe of this defence, from ibnie 
^^ common opinions need^ an apology, I 
** fhould defire it may be thought, that 
** I ventured inta this train with greater 
. ^^ confidence, that I might fhew, by not 
*• intrenching myfelf in authorized fpccu- 
** lationsj I put myfelf upon the fanie 
** footing wilh you [the Deiftd] and wpuld 
*• claim no privilege that was not enjoyed 
** in common." Divine Legation, page 7. 
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But forty I am, and forry mail that 
worthy prelate* be, that the paragraph 
which immediately follows, how proper 
foever it might be when it was written, 
would now look like a tantalizing of hk 
unfortunate adverferie^. *' This liberty, 
^* then, may you long poflefs, know 1k>w 
'^ to ufe it, and gratefully ta acknowledge^ 
*^ I fay this, becaufe one cannot, without 
^' indignation> obferve, that, amidft the 
^ full enjoyment of it, you ftill continue, 
^' with the meaneft affe<flation^ to fill your 
^' prefaces with repeated clamours againil 
^ the difficulties and difcouragements at* 
^' tending the exerciie of free thinking; 
*^ and in a peculiar ftrain of modefly and 
reafbning, make ufe of this very liberty 
to perfwade the world you ftill want it. 
In extolling liberty we can join with 
you, in the vanity of pretending to 
*« have contributed moft to its eftabliffa- 
*' ment we can bear with you, but in the 
; ** low cunning of pretending ftill to lie 
** under reftraints^ we can neither join nor 
*• bear with you. There was indeed, a 
^^ time, and thlt within our memories, 
** when fuch complaints were feafi>nable, 
" arid meritorious ; but, happy for you, 
^^ gentlemen, you have outlived it. All 
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^^ the reft is merely fir Martiii, it is coii» 
^' tii^uing to fumble at the lute though 
^^ the muuc has been long over/' 

Let Peter Annct (if .he dare) nirrite a 
comment on this pafTage. 3o far are 
Deifts from having free liberty ^to publiih 
iheirfentiments, that even majny^^triftians 
cannojt fpeak out with fafety. In prefent 
i:ircumi]kances9 a chriftian divine is not at 
liberty to make ufe pf thofe ju-guments 
yrhich, he ii^ay think, would fupply the 
beft defence of chriftianity. What are 
with many the very foundations of oujr 
faith are in a ruinous condition, and muft 
be repaired before it will be to any purpofe 
to beautify and adorn the fuperftrudure; 
but the man whp ihould haye tl)^ true 
courage and judgement to go neare|)Qi)gh 
tofuch rotten foundations wpu^ld be thought 
to xnfiaifL nothing lefs than to under^ 
mine them, a^ inps^ly deftroy the whole 
fabric. His yery brethren w:ould ftand o^ 
from him, and think him in league with 
with their adverfaries; and, by aa ill judg-» 
ing zeal, might call in the h^lp of ^c HU 
fUre&ed civil power to ftop his hand- Ii) 
confequence of which, notwithftandins hi^ 
moft lau(]iable zeal in favour of our holy 
ffligion, he might ftand upon t^e fame 
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pjlkir^, ahd be ihrov^ ttto the fame ^ifon 
tridi fA>c^ 4ti4 karml^ Infidels; Many 
nmdoubtedffietids <)lf Clltiilkfiity^ atid me A 
#f tfeie tbdft iifilar^d mii^^ ^w^U kii($w ^nd 
leel what t meiin. 

i Ip any^ptrfeto (ho^d ekiak that religion 
h fiot tlSi^t^^^ijfpopt the fai^e footing with 
Mhw briiichcS «f knowledge (which they 
yicMT to <i!qtiit^ thfe aid ef icvery circwm- 
Aance favourable W tbeir- ftrture growth) 
llrat, fiW«§ A« whote of Chriftianity was 
delivet^d at o»ce; and is contaii^cd in t^ 
ho&k^ of the tiew T*ftSame«t, thefe is no 
reafiin to eitfpcd more light than we already 
have with teg^d to it ; ^Lhd that they may 
therefore be jtiitiiied in fixihg the know-^ 
kdge eff it 'where it liow ftands ; if they 
imflgine that the * objeSions of Deifts may 
injute, but can be no real fcrvice to the 
caufe> aAd that, tbei'^fore, they otrgbt to 
ht neftraSiied i I cab ^nly fey, I fincerely 
jpky their wtiatnefe, aind prejudice. - 
' MtTH«R*ro> indeed, few t>f the friends 
of fwc'ttiqtiiry attK>ng Chr^ians have been 
more AaA partial advocates for it* If they 
ftrtd themfeltes trnder any d Jffietiky with 
i*efj)ea to their own fefttiments, they com* 
fihiiyioiifi^d ftronj^Iy for the tights of 
feh&icnce, of prffstte judgment, and of 
, . ' : - ' free 
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free enquiry ; but when they have got dU 
bow room enough for themfelves^ they ase 
quite eaiy> and in no pain for othcn. 
The Papift muft have liberty to write a- 
gainfl: Pagans, Mohammedans, and Jews 5 
but he cannot bear with Proteftants* 
Writers in defence pf the Church of Eng- 
land juiKfiy their feparation from the 
church of Rome, but, with the moA glar- . 
ing inconfiilency^ call the Profieilant Dif- 
fenters fchifmatics^ and many Diflenter^, 
forgetting the fundamental principles of 
their diiFent, -which are the -fame that »e 
aiTert^ by all Chriftians andPioteftaiits, in 
dmilar circumftances, di&oura^e ev«ery de-< 
gree of liberty greater than they themfelves 
have taken, and have as great an averiion 
•to thofe they are pleafed ta C£^l Heretics, 
as Pamirs have for Prot^^sHits, or 4$ ]hw4 
had icf'the old Puritans* 

But why ihould we confine ohf ^lei^- 
hour, who may want more room^ in the 
iame narxow limits with ou»&)ves.* The 
wider we make the ^eomm^B cirde of H- 
berty, the more of its friends will it re- 
ceive, and the i^'ox^t -wiQ b^.the com- 
-moA isbtereft« Whatevef ^betihe pjn^ular 
views of 1^ niwifeM«ts t^^eg qc fisascbers 
after trulht w^der iii^iatei^er ^eaominafion 
yfb ipay be tranfeed^ whether wp b© eaitod* 
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or call ourfelvcs Chriftians, Papifts, Pro- 
teftants^' Diflentcrs, Heretics, or even 
Deifts (for all are equal here, all are actuated 
by the fame fpirit, and all engaged in the 
iame caufe) we ftand in need of the fame 
liberty of thinking, debating, and publifli- 
ing. Let us, then, as far as our intereft 
is the fame, with one heart And voice, 
ftand up for it. Not one of us can hurt 
hi^ neighbour, without ufing a weapon 
which, in the hand of power, might as 
well fervc tp chaiHfe himfelf. The prefcnt 
ftate of the E^igliih government (including 
both the law8» and the adminiilration, 
which often correfts the rigour of the law) 
may, perhaps, bear my own opinions 
without taking niuch umbrage; but I 
could wifh to congratulate many of my 
. brother free-thinkers, on the greater indul- 
gence which their more heretical fentiraentsf 
may require. 

To the honour of the Qujaikers be it 
fpoken, that they are the only body 6f 
Chriftians who have uniformly maintained 
the principles of chriftian liberty, and to- 
leration. Every oth%r body of men have 
turned perfecutors when it^y had power. 
Papifts have {yrfecuted die Proteftants, die 
Church of England has perfecutad the Dif- 
fenUrs ; and ^it Diflentcrs, in losing their 
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name» loft that fpirit of chriftian charity> 
whidi fecmed to be eiTential to them : fhort 
was their fun-fhine of power, and thank* 
ful may Britain, and the prefent Diflenters 
be, that it was fo. But the Quakers, though 
eftabli(hed in Penfylvania^ have perfecuted 
none. This glorious principle feemsfb inti- 
mately connedted witnthe fundamental max- 
ims of their fedt, that it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, the moderation they have hitherto 
ihown is 4iot to be afcribed to the finallnefs 
of their party, or to their fear of reprifals. 
For this rcafoa, if I were to pray for the 
general prevalence of any one fcft of Chrif- 
tians (which I (hould not think it for the 
intereft of chriftianity to take place, even 
though I ihould fettle the articles of it my- 
felf) it ihould be that of the Quakers; 
becaufe, (Ufierent as my opinions are from , 
theirs, I have- fo much confidence in their 
moderation that I believe they would let 
me live, write, and publifh what I pleafed 
unmolefted among them. And this I own» 
is more than I could promife myfelf from 
any other body pf chriftians whatever; 
the Prefbyterians, perhaps, leaft of all ex- 
cepted. 

The objedl of this forced uniformity is 
narrow and illiberal, unworthy of human 
iiaturc« Suppofing it accompliihed, what 

is 
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IS it poiiilile to gain by it, but^ perhaps^ a 
xaorc obftinate and blind belief in tbe 
vulg^j while men of fenfe, feeing they 
are debarred the very mean$ of ccnvi^ion^ 
.muft of courfe be iafidels ? In thofe circum- 
fiances, it would really be an argument of 
amaii's wantof fpirity of fenfe^ and eyen of 
vfrtue to be a believer. Who would not, 
with every appearance • of jufticc, fufped: 
, any caufe, when he was not allowed to ex- 
amine the arguments againil it,, and was 
only prefibd with thofe in its favour? 

What feniible and upright judge would 
. decide a qaufe, where all the witneiies* oii 
one fide were by violence prevented from 
giving their evidence? Thofe who cpn- 
verfe with Deifts (p?rhaps Dr. Brown n^- 
ver did) well • know^ that one ef their 
.ftrongefl obje£tians to Chrifiianity arifes 
from hence, thatjiot^^ of the early writings 
againil it are preferved. Howmuch Wrong- 
er, and even uaanfwer^ble, would that 
obje^ion have been, if Qhriftianity had 
been, from the beginning, £0 effeiSiualTy 
protected by the civil magiftrate^ that no 
perfon ha^ dared to write againft it at^aU. 
. Such friends to the evidence and true inte- 
refts of Chrifiianity are all thofe who would 
fuppreis Deiilical writings at this, d^y I 
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Suppose any article in a fyftcm of 
faith, focftaWiftied and guarded, to bd 
wrong, which is certainly a very modeft 
ftrppofition; let Dr. Brown and the other 
advocates of this fcheme fay, how it is pof- 
fible it (hould ever be reftified: or that, 
if the truth (hould infinuate it fclf, by any 
avenue which they had not fufficiently 
guarded, how it could bring its evidence 
along with it, fo as to command the atten- 
tion, and acceptance of men of underftand- 
ing. 

Indeed, it is not fo much from the 
miftaken friends of truth that we appre- 
hend thcfe meafures of rigid uniformity; 
but rather from thofe who would facrij&ce 
truth, and every other confideration to 
public tranquility. From thofe mere 
STATESMEN who, lookiug upon all fyftemi 
of religion to be equally falfe, and notable 
to bear examination, wiH not fufFer that 
cxantination to take place, for fear of de- 
ttroying 'a fyftem which, however falfe, 
they imagine to be neceflary to the peace 
and well being of the ftate. The moft un- 
Vclehting perfecution is to be appreliended, 
not from bigots, but from infidels. A bi- 
got, who is fo from a principle of confci*- 
cnce, may poffibly be ipoved by a regard td 
• ^ the 
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the confcicnce$ of others; but the man wjbo 
thinks that confcience ought alwayjs to be 
tfLCTi^i^t^ to pplitical views» has nothing on 
whiph W argument in favour of moderati- 
on can lay hold. Was not BoUngbroke 
the greateft promoter of the fchifm bill in 
England^ and Richlieu of the perfecution 
of me proteftants in France ? 

I ACKNOWLBGE with the flatefmaui that 
the proper objeft of the civil magiilrate is 
the peace and well being of focicty, and 
that whatever tends to difturb that peace 
and well b^ing, prppe^ly corner under his 
cognifancp. I ^tcknowlegc feveral religious 
and moral, ^s well as political principles 
have a near connexion with the well being 
of focicty. But there are nrjany cafes, in 
which the happinefs of fociety ijs nearly 
concerned, in whjich it would, peverthe- 
lefs, be the gre^tefl; in^propriety in the 
world fgr the civi| magiftrate to interfere j 
9s in n^any of the duties of private life, the 
obligations of gratitude &c. In all iiich 
cafes, where the well being of fociety is 
moft nearly concerned, the civil magiftrat^ 
has no rignt to interfere, unlefs he can do 
it to good purpofe. There is no difference, 
I apprehend, to be made in this cafe^ between 
the right, and the wifdom pf interference. 

« If 
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If the interference would be for tlfc good 
of the fociety upon the ivhole^ it is wiie, 
ajid right ; if it would do more harm than 
good, it is fooliih and wrong. Let the fa-* 
gacious ftatefman, therefore, cpnfideri 
whether the interference of the civil magif-^ 
trate be,, in its own nature, calculated to 
prevent the violation of ^e religious and 
moral principles he may wifh to enforce. 
I think it is clear, that when they are in 
danger of being violated, his prefence is 
fo far from tending to remedy the evil, that 
it muii neceflarily inflame it, and make it 
worfcr 

It is univerfally underflood, that rea^ 
SON and authority are two things, and 
that they have generally been oppofed to 
one another ; the hand of power, therefore, 
on the fide of any fet of principles cannot 
but be a fufpicious circumftance. And 
though the injunction of the magiftrate 
may iilence voices^ it multiplies wbijpersf 
and thofe whifi)ers are the things ^t which 
he has the moft reafon to be alarmed* 

Besides^ it is univerfally true, that 
where the civil magiftrate has the greatefl; 
pretence for interfering in religious and 
moral principles, his interference (fuppof- 
ing there were no impropriety in it) is the 
leaft neceflary « If the opinions and prin- 
ciples 



<. 
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ciples in qiKftion, be evidently fubv^riivi 
c^all religion and all civil fociety^ they 
.muft be evidently fal£s, and eify to refute; 
£6 that there can be no danger of their 
ipreading; and the patrons <^ them may 
nfely ht fufiered to- maintain them in the 
moft open manner they chufe. 

To mention thofe religious and nK>ral 
principles ^vhich Dr« Brown produces, as 
the moft deftrudive to the w^ell being of 
fociety; namely^ that there is no Gody and 
that there is m faith to be kept with heretics. 
So far am I from being of his opinion, that 
it is neceffary to guard againft thefe princi- 
ples by fevere penalties, and not to tolerate 
thofe who maintain them, that I think, of 
all opinions, furely fuch as thefe have no^^ 
thing formidable or alarming in them. 
They can have no terrors but what the 
magiflrate himfelf^ by his ill judged oppo^ 
fition, may give them. Perfecution maj^ 
procure friends to any caufe, and poffibly 
to this, bet hardly any thiti^ elfe can do it. 
It is unqueftionable, that there are more 
atheifts and infidels of all kinds in Spain 
and Italy, where religion is ib well guarded, 
than in England ; and we are^ perhapl, 
principally indebted to the laws in favotft* 
of chrifttanity for what diere is of dei/in 
with tfs. 

For 
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For my own part, I caanot help thitfk** » 
ing the prit>ciples of Dr* Brown very daim 
gCToiis in a free ftate, arid there%re cannot 
bat wifh they were exterminated. But I 
fhould not think that iilencing him wouldt 
be the beft method of doing it. No, let 
him, by all means, be encoutoged in' 
making his fentiments public 1 both that 
their dangerous tendency, and their futility 
may more clearly appear. Had I the 
diredtion of the prefs, he fhould be weU 
come to my imprimatur for any thing he 
fhould pleafe to favour the world with \ 
and ready, if I know myfelf, fhould I be, 
to furnifh him with every convenience in 
my power for that purpofe. It is for the 
intereft of truth that every thing be viewed 
in fair and open day light, and it can only 
be fome finifter purpofe that is favoured by* 
darknefs or concealment of any kind. My. 
fentiments may be fallacious, but if no*- 
body were allowed to write againft me, 
how could that fallacy be made to appear?. 
Be the prayer of the magnanimous Ajax 
ever mine, 

'£y 3f fam ttm oMvaov. Homer. Lib. 17. v. 646. 

This writer artfully mentions only three 
opinions or principles, one under each 

clafs 
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clafs of Religioii» Morals, and Politics, as 
neceflaiy to be guarded by civil penalties, 
and act tO||>e tolerated ; and no doubt he 
has chofen thofe principles which a friend 
to his country would mofl wifli to have 
fupprefled, and with regard to which, he 
would leaft fcrupuloufly examine the 
means that might be ufed to fupprefs them. 
This, BritonSj is the method in which 
arbitjrary power has ever been introduced : 
This is well known to have been the me- 
thod ufed by the thirty tyrants of Athens. 
They firft cut olFperfons the moft generally 
obnoxious, and luch as the (landing laws 
could not reach. And even that intelligent 
people were fo far duped by their refent- 
ment, that they were not aware, that the 
very fame methods might be employed to 
take off the worthieft men in the city. 
And if ever arbitrary power gain grouQd 
in England, it will be by means of the 
feeming neceiiity of having recourfe to 
illegal methods, in order to come at opini- 
ons or perfons generally obnoxious. But 
when thele illegal practices have once been 
authorized, and have paiTed into prece- 
dents, all perfons and all opinions will lip 
at the mercy of the prime minifter, who 
will animadve^rt upon whatever gives him 
umbrage. 

Happy 
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Happy would it be for the unfuipeding 
Ions of liberty, if their enemies would fay, 
at firft, how far they meant to proceed a- 
^ainft them. To fay, as Dr. Brown does» 
that there are many opinions and princi- 
pks which ought not to be. tolerated, s^nd 
to inftance only in three, is very fufpicious 
znd alarming. Let him fay, in the name 
of all the inends of liberty, I challenge 
him to fay, how many more he has thought 
proper not to mention, and what they are^ 
that we may not admit the foot of arbitrary 
power, before we fee what fize of a body 
the monfter has to follow it. 

Such is the connexion and gradation 
of opinions, that if once we, admit there 
are fome which ought to be guarded by 
civil penalties, it will ever be impoflible 
to diftinguiih, to general fatisfadiion, be- 
tween thofe which may be tolerated, and 
thofe which may not. No two men liv- 
ing, were they queftioned ftriftly, would 
give the fame lift, of fuch fundamentals. 
Sure I am, that Dr. Brown and myfelf 
would differ greatly, were we ^ caUed upon 
to give in ours.i Far eafier were it to dif- 
tinguifh the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms in nature, which yet na- 
turalifts find to be impofTible. But a hap- 
py circumftance it is for human fociety^ 

S ' that. 
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ihdt} lii ^H^ibh atitf fndfals^ there lis no 
A^uMtf fd ttKUflgUifll tkem at all. Thb 
liiorg itfi|toHaht Will giiard thciilfelvcS by 
tli(^{i' own e^id%hc)e, aiid tAe lefs important 
dd lidt delfeiiH* fd Be guarded. 

P otitic At ptihcipl^t indeed^ majr 
reqiiiiie ^aid fiindiOilS } btic then it is ibr 
^e vtiy Himie r^afdn that religions and 
thbrak biintci{)te& ti^qttire non^. it Is be- 
cauf^ Iney dtt libl e&ity Aeir 6wn evidcricte 
aSbn)^ iVith Ihlsm. t3t}v«rnm«nts aaually 
eftablilhed Mttft gitatii diemfelves by pb- 
tiiltiis dhd tntdlefatice, foecxiife fottns c£ 

fovernment, ihd ^erfi}ivs preCdinig in theidi 
«ing hearty af blltaiy, it miy not b« Very 
<evi<)eAt th4t i diH^tent gdvef nmen't, or dif- 
fttttA govteftiotis, #ould not fte better for a 
Aite. Lats's ittetin|; Co tres^h are fo be 
confldfeiisd aS 4 rAattet of felf-preferVatiott. 
But 6VeA 'iiri'fh i^f^ea t6x>ivii govtrnmxmt, 
ft is befctei- hdl to ^aand «v«y thing fo 
niV^hgly ^ ^t ti6 Wxtitixm cm ever be 
tnade m ^. l^ff atterfttions att dtSLy pro- 
foikA, and d^ VSike|>laet ia oat <fivHi gd- 
'm'hA^tMt, ifttfi$Ai^b^-t}f ffiaftina fimdl 
tohfbqttehce; Tkty ate iiA|>rdVC!timits in 
Religt6n ottiy lft« re««$ve fto tcufkteniaice 
from the Ailt6: k fetfe fittlg^ii^ iftd kaM i > 

l^esiDfis, 'fbtokftAytt'6»tt M^« JillinC- 
^ohfe f eltffan^ to ty?K§i6fa tax i t te oa i ii, that 

na 
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aa magiftratei or body of magiffa-atesi could 
be iUpppfed to enter into them 1 and ye^ 
without entering into them, no laws they 
CQuId make would be effediaaL To ia-« 
iUnce in the firft of Dr. Brown's principles^ 
and the moft eflential of them, viz. th^ 
heio^ofaQod* The magiftrate miift define 
ilridtiy what he means by the term God, 
Otherwifc Epicureans and Splnozifts might 
be no atheifts ; or Arians or Athanaiian^ 
mirht Ipe obnoxious to the law. The ma^ 
gifbrate mull likqwife punifh, pot only 
TOofe who diredtly maintain the principles 
of Atheifixx (for evasions are Co eafy to find, 
that fuch laws would hurt no body) but 
he ihuft puniih thofe who do it indireftly 1 
and what opinions are there not, in reU^ 
gion, morals, and even natural philofo^ 
phy,, which might not be faid to lead to 
Atheifm ? The doftrine of equivocal gene^ 
neration, for inftance, might certainly be 
thought of this kind, as weU as many o^ 
thcrs, which hav« been very harmlefely 
maintained by many good ckriftians^ 

I AM feniible, that in the few particulars 
which Dr. ISrgwn has thought prope^: to 
mention, his intolerant principles .1 are 
CQimtefiajQCed hy Mr. Locke ^ buX, as iar a$ 
l.f^a^recpUe£^ theieare aU tl^e opinions 

^2 whicJi 
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* 

which Locke would not tolerate; whereas 
this writer afferts there are many ; fo that 
he muft provide himfelf with fomc other 
authority for the reft. Befides, I make no 
doubts the great Mr. Locke would; with- 
out the leaft reludbance, give up any of his 
affertionsy upon finding fo bad an ufc made 
of them, and that the confcquences of them 
werefb very unfavourable to his own great 
objeft, and contradiftoi^ to his Reading 
principles ; and that he would, with indig- 
nation, give up any adherents to arbitrary 
power, who, from fuch a pretence as this, 
fhould cl^m his proteaion from the gene- 
rous purfuit of the friends of liberty, of 
ireafon, and of mankind. And, after all, 
the controverfy is not about men, but prin- 
ciples. And fo great an enemy as Mr. 
Xrocke was to alt authority in matters of o« 
pinion, would leaftof all except his own. 
Besides, as was in fome meafure ob- 
ferved before, all thefe fyftems of unifor- 
mity, in political or religious inftitutions, 
are the higheft injuftice to pofterity. What 
natural right have we to judge for them, 
any more than our anceftors Had to judge 
for us ? Our anceftors, from the time of 
the Britons, had, no doubt, as high an o- 
pinion of their political and religious in- 
ftitutions as we can have of ours. But 

(hould 
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fhould we not hayc thought the fate of 
Great Britain fingularly unhappy, if they 
had been entailed upon us ? And the very 
fame reafbn of complaint will our pofterity 
have, if we take any methods to perpetu* 
ate what we approve, as beft for ourielves 
in prefent circumftances; for farther than 
this we cannot pretend to fee. 

Let us, by all means, make our own 
circumftances as eafy as poflible; but let 
us lay pofterity under no difficulty in im- 
proving theirs, if they fee it convenient : 
rather, let all plans of policy be fuch as will 
eafily admit of extenlion, and improve- 
ments of all kinds, and that the leaft violence, 
or difficulty of any kind, may attend the 
making of them. This is^ at leaft, very 
deiirable, and I believe it is fax from being 
impradlicable. However, though it fhould 
not be thought proper to unfix any thing 
which is at prefent eftablifhed, let us pro- 
ceed no fartner than is maiufeftly neceiTary 
in thofe eftablifhments. 

Let it be carefully noted, that I am by 
no means pleading againft religious efta- 
blifhments in general, nor mean to hint 
any thing difreQ)eftfur of that which pre- 
vails in mis nation ; but only argue againft 
fixirig every thing fo unalterably, that if a 

'S3 change. 
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diange^ in any particular^ (hould be defir- 
ed by a great majority of the clergy them- 
felveSt wey (hould not be able to accom- 
plifh it, without the danger of throwing 
every thing into oonfufion. Such rigid ef- 
tabhihmeats iniply the authors of them to 
be well perfwaded of their own infallibility. 
For no man, who could fuppoTe it poilible 
for himfelf to be miflaken, would think it 
was reafonabl^ that^ after die miilake was 
difcoyered, and univerfally acknowledged 
to be a miftake^ al^ peribns (if they 
would «njoy the advantage of the eftablilh- 
ment) SipuM ever after be obliged to affirm, 
^at wey believed it to be no miilake, but 
perfectly agreeable to truth. 

How far dii^ i^ ^e cafe with the church 
of England, let thpfe of her clergy fay, who 
may underftand thp fubjedt of religion a 
iktie better than the firil: reformers, jud: 
emerging fix>m the darkiiefs of popenr, 
who may have fome reludaace to fub^cribe 
what th^y dp npt believe, aijd who may 
feel,notwithftanding every ^valipn to whicn 
they can have recourfe, th^t ^ church pre- 
ferment i» dearly bought at the ^xpence of 
a folemn falfehood, I do not appeal to 
thofe who may really believe all tney fiib- 
<<?ribci gr to thof? wllp way A^bfcri]?? with* 

out 
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0iit thinl^iilg atdi^ or to jdMCe whp fViWlil 
wait upon any minifter of ft^t^ pfi t]^ 
wodd wilh a cacte blanche r/ea4y figApd* 
j[n faying ^s, I even Ijtiat np m9^ 1:^9411 
what many of the greateift orn^mfintg ^ tim 
ch«iFch have faid ag^n^d agaia ; th9t ioff^ 
thingis, in our prefeol: cibJbUihttK^U ar$ 
wrongs and want reformation ; ajpid t^f^ 
there are thinking and uothifiking, hqo/^ 
and di(hQi>eft mf n in idiis^ as weH a^ i? Pt 
veiy other profeffSon. 

Po.sTERiTY, it ro^ayhe SdA, wM J^S^Y^ 
complain of our wftitution^, ^Qn .t;h$7 
tiave be^pn educated in a ibx>ng Ai\d iH^Yi^r 
cibleat^tadHneiM to jtbeBEi* ki i$ J^rup, 3^4 
kad we been *Fagans or Papifts^ ii)XQ}i^ §. 
iimflar -fyftem of joducalipo, ^e^ vi f 
more e^y period, mt ihould aot h^ffp 
complained. We, dike tibe .old $ip^t^Q$^ 
or the fons of bigotry in Spain and Portv^- 
^atpref^intt tnight have heeiii hugging 
our dhains^ aod have ibeen profid lOf ^c^pg(• 
iSut pepibqs who could have made ji copir 
f>ar]ru>n between our adtual cQnditkmi A^ 
^hat it would ihave bean> Jiad .tbofe ^^a-* 
ilitutions not^been made» wouldha^ye cpmr 
-plained for us. They would have i^ep us 
to be a left great, wife, andtappy people^; 
^V:h affords the fame ^umeat againil; 

$4 throwiog 
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throwing difficulties in the way of future 
improvements. 

• Highly as we think of the wifdomof 
our anceftors, we juftly think ourfelves, of 
the prefent age, wifer, and, if we be not 
blinded by: the mere prejudice of education, 
muft fee, that we can, in many refpe€ts, 
improve upon the inftitutions they have 
tranfmitted to us. Let us not doubt, but 
that every generation in pofterity will be 
as much fuperior to us in political, and in 
all kinds of knowledge, and that they will 
be able to improve upon the beil civil and 
religions inAitutions that we can preifcribe 
for them. Inftead then of adding to the 
difficulties, which vrt ourfelves find in 
making the improvements we wiih to in- 
troduce, let us make this great and defir- 
able work eafier to them than it has been 
tons. 

However, fuch is the progrefs of 
knowledge, and the enlargement of the 
human mind, that, in future time, not«- 
withflandins all poflible obflruAions 
thrown in the way of human genius, men 
of great and exalted views will undoubted- 
ly arife, who will fee through aiid deteft 
our narrow politics; when the ill-advi- 
fers, and the ill-advifed authors of theie 
illiberal, and contraded fchemes will be 

remembered 
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remembered with infamy and execration : 
when^ notwithftanding their taknts as 
ftatefmen or writers, and though they may 
have purfued the fame mind-enflaving 
fchemes by more artful, iand lefs fanguina- 
ry nacthods, they will be ranked among 
die Bonners and the Gardiners of paft 
ages. They muft have been worfe than 
Bonners or Gardiners, who could purfue 
the fame ends by the fame means, in this 
more humane and more enlightened age. 

This feems to be the time, when the 
minds of men are opening to large and 
cgenerous views of things. Politics are 
more extended in pra6ticc, and better un- 
derftood in theory. Religious knowledge is 
greatly advanced, and the principle of uni- 
verfal toleration is gaining ground apace. 
Schemes of eccleiiaftical policy, which, in 
times of barbarity , ignorance, and fuperftiti- 
on were intimately interwoven with 
fchemes of civil policy, and which, in faft, 
made the greateft part of the old political 
mixed conftitution, have, been gradually 
excluded; 'till, at prefent, though eccle- 
fiaftical power be looked upon as an ufe* 
ful fupport and auxiliary 01 civil govern- 
ment, it is pretty much detached from it. 
And the more fenfible part of mankind 
are evidently in a progrefs to the belief, 

that 
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that ecdeliaftical and ciril juiifdiftion| 
beinjg things of a totally different najurc^ 
ought if pgffiblc, to be whdllj difcngagcd 
from one auotlaer. Ueligious feotimehts^ 
widi reipedt to their influeace on civil &- 
ciety, will perhaps be regarded, in thne^ 
as a theory of morals, pvXy of ahjig^er and 
more pcarfedt *kind, excellent to enforce .a 
regard to magiftracy^ and ihc ;)olrtic4 
duties, but improperly adopted into the 
fame fyftena, and .enforced 'by the fame 
penalties. Till we know whe.ther this 
worl^ which 'kcxns to be going forward 
in feveral iparts of Europe, *be of God, cm^ 
not, let us not take, at fteift any r^id anft 
violent methods to pppofe it, *but patiently 
wait fhe iffue; urilefs, in the mean f ime^ 
the diforder? of the <ftate abfolutdj *forcp 
us into violent meafures. At prefcnt not- 




to give a handk tp the fronds df arbitrary 
powQr to roat^c u^ afXovofi degree df 
coerdion, more^gcntle meifiiresl^ejn Jbct- 
ter adapted to eniure tF^cjjuUity^ 

England hath "hitherto ti'ken thelcafl 
in almofl every thiflg^great and good, and 
herxitizeas tmod ^^^t^moft in the auna}$ 
of fam?, fts'hAvifljg lh4k?n /rfff thp fetters 
^which hung upon ihe ^humaa nundj an^ 

callecl 
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called it forth to the exertion of its nobleft 
powers. And her conftitution has been fo 
far from receiving any injury from the ef- 
forts of thefe her fyec born eaterprifing 
fons, that (he is, in part, indebted to tliem 
for the unrivalled reputation fhe now en« 
joys, of having the beft fyftem of policy in 
Europe. After weathering fo many real 
ilorms, let us not quit the helm at the ap-^ 
prehenfion of imaginary dangers* butileaid^ 
ily hold on in what, I trui^, is the moft glo- 
rious courfe that a human government can 
be in. Let all the friends of liberty and 
human nature join to free the minds of 
men from the ihackles of narrow and im- 
politic laws. Let us be free ourfelves, and 
leave the bleffings of freedom to our pof- 
ttrity. 
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SECTION IV. 



HITHERTO I have argued againft 
eftablifhed methods of education up- 
on general principles, fhowing how unfa- 
vourable they are to the great ends of all 
civil focieties^ and Yiow they would tend 
to interrupt th?ir progrefs towards a more 
perfeft ftate than they have yet arrived to, 
with only occafional references to the 
Engliih conftitution. And in thefe argu- 
ments, I have likewife fuppofed thefe me- 
thods of education, whatever they are, 
adtually eftablifhed, and to have operated 
to their full extent. I fhall now add, that, 
before thefe methods can . be eftabli(hed, 
and produce their full ciFedt, they muft 
occafion a very confiderable alteration in 
the Englifh conftitution, and almoft ine- 
vitably deftroy the freedom of it i fo that 

the 
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the thing which would/ in fad, beperper 
tuated^ would not be the prefent conftitu- 
tion of England, but fomething- very ^ dif- 
ferent from it, aiid more defpotic. An al- 
teration of fo ^ great importance, which 
tends to defeat one of the principal bbjed^ 
of the . EngliOi . government, cannot , but 
give juft caufe of alarm to every .friend of 
the prefent happy conftitution and liberties 
of this country. In fupport of . this air 
/ertion, I deiire no other argument xthan 
that with . which Dr. Brown ' himfelf ^ fur-- 
nifhes me, from the influence he^ allows, to 
education, operating, likewife, in the very 
manner which he defcribes, arid to. tl^ 
very end for which he advifes the eftablifli^ 
ment of its mode. . i 

Education is confidered by the Dst. 
o&ly in a political view, as ufefullto inftil 
into the minds of youth particular maxims 
of policy,^ and to give them an attachineiit 
to particular forms of it; or as tending to 
fuperinduce fuch. habits of mirid, ; and tb 
give fuch a general turn . of thinking, as 
would correfpond with the genius of a par- 
ticular ftate. .This education he' would 
Jbavc to be uoivicrfal and uniformj; and in-- 
deed, if it werf not fo, it could not poflihly 
anfwer the end propofed. Itmuik, therein 

.fore^ 
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£oK, becondttfted bv ojiefetof men. Bbt 
it is impoffiblo to fina any fet of men, who 
ihall hare u equai fegard to all the pait$ 
4if our coi^tutiMm i and whatever part is 
iiegltfAed in foch a fyftem of education can 
not fail to be a fafftrer. 

The £ngUfli government is a mixture 
cf tcgtl, ariftocratical) and democratical 

rrer i and if the public education fhould 
more fitvourable to any one of thefe 
than to another^ or mofis diin its prefent 
importance in the conftitution requirea, 
the balance of the whole would neceifiarily 
be loft. Too much wdight would be 
^own into fome of the fcalesy and the 
i^cmftitution be overturned. If the Com- 
monsy reprefenting the body o£ the people, 
had the choice of theie public inftru£bors, 
which it almoft imp<^ble, we ihcmid fee 
a republic riie out of die ruins of our pre*- 
!fent government ; if the IxMrds, which is 
highly improbable, we ihould, in the 4nd, 
have am arfAocracy; and if the court had 
this nomination, which ir miy be taken 
fer gnnted would be the e^fe (as all the 
executive power of the ftate is already 
lodged in ihe hands of dM Ibvereign) it 
could not but occafion a very dangerous 
acceflion o£ power tb ^ tif&Wh, ind we 
might juilly expeA a fyftem of education, 

principles^ 
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principles^ t^nd manners faireucable to 
defpoti^. Brery nxaa would be educat- 
ed with principles, which would kad him 
to concur with the views of the court. 
Allthatoppofition from. the country^ which 
is fo iatutary in this nation^ and to .e£enr 
tial f 6 tl&e liberties of England^ would hr 
^t an. end. And when once the 4>^rit of , 
defpoCii» was thus edabliihed^ ^^d hafl 
ftriflmphed dver all oppoiition> we 4K^^ 
foon expe<3: to fee the forms of it eftapiun- 
ed too, and diereby the .very doors fliut 
a^ainfi old EngHfh liberty^ and e:^£i;ttally 
guarded againft the poffibility of itsxeturn, 
except by violence ^ which would then he 
the only method of its re-entrapcc« 

It is evident to common underitand^ 
lag, that the true iptrit and maxims of ^ 
mixed government ; can no QtKerwife l^e 
continued, than .by every mai^^s educating 
his children in his own way; and that if 
any one paf t provided for tne education of 
^e whde, that part would foon gain .th^ 
afcendeacy in the whole; and, if it were 
capable of it^ wo^ld become the wiholt. 
Were, a ftate, for indance, to con^ft of 
Papifts mild Proteftaiits^ and the ?apif|s 
kad the ible power of education, proteitaq[- 
Ilia would (jq^re with thai j^qieratioa : 
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whereas^ if the Papifts'and Proteftants c- 
duckted each their own children^ the fame 
proportion would continue to fubiift be- 
tween them, and the balance of power 
would remain the fame. For the fame 
i^afon the only method of preferving the 
.balance, which at prefent fubfifts among 
the feveral political and religious parties 
in Great Britain, is for each party to pro- 
viddFor the education of their own chil- 
dren. 

In this way, there will be a fair pro- 
fpe&, of things continuing nearly upon 
their prefent fooling^ for a confiderable 
time; but fubjeft to thofe gradual alterati- 
ons which, it may be hoped, will prove 
favourable to the heft interefts of the iocie- 
ty upon the whole. Whereas, were the di- 
reftion of the whole bufinefs of education 
thrown into the hands of the court, it 
would be fuch an accefiion of power to the 
regal part of our conftitution^ as could not 
fail to alarm all the friends of civil liberty; 
as all the friends of religious liberty would 
be juftly alarmed, if it (hould devolve upon 
the eftablifhed clergy. And it were the 

freateft injuilice to the good fenfe of free 
om Britons, to fuppbfe the noble fjpirit 
of religious liberty, and a zeal for the rights 

of 
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of free enquiry confiaed within the naf^ 
r6w circle of Proteftant Diflenters. 

I DOUBT not, the wifeft and the mod 
ifrorthy of the Englifli prelates would ra- ' 
ther fee the privileges of the DifTenters en- 
larged than abridged, in any. important ar- 
ticle; for, allowing our diflent to be ever fo 
unreafonable, there is no man, who has the 
kaft knowledge of hiftory or of human 
nature, but muft be fenfible, that the ^ery 
diftinguifhed reputation which the body 
of the Englifti dergy enjoy at pfefent is, 
not a little, owing to the exiftence, and 
fefpedable figure, of the Proteftant DifTen- 
ters. Several of the molt difceming of the' 
Englifh bifliops have given their teftimony, 
dire<aiy or indireftly, to this truth j parti- 
cularly, if I remember right, bifhop Gibfon, 
in his charges to the clergy of his diocefs. 
The prefent ftate of the diffcnting intereft 
can give no alarm to the eftabliflied clergy 
withrefpedt to their temporalities; and, cer- 
tainly, the interefts of religious knowledge, 
which all wife and good men of every de- 
nomination have moft at heart, cannot fail 
to be promoted by that fpirit of emulation, 
which will always fubfift betwixt fcholars 
and writers in two oppofite perfuafions. 

There 
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There is no power on earth, but Bal 
grown exorbitant when it has met with no 
control. What was the character of the 
Romifh cleray before tKe refomaation? 
how (hamefuTlv ignorant, imBtrious, lazyt 
and debauchea were the bulk of them^ 
whereas very great numbers of them are 
i)ow fenfible, moderate, and virtuous; and 
little, in comparifon, of the old leaven re- 
mains except in Spain and Portugal^ 
where the clergy have no intercourfe with 
Proteftants, which might call fbrth an ex« 
ertion of their faculties^ . and check the ex-^ 
travagance of their appetites acid pa{{ioti$. 
To fay that the Engji^ clergy, in future 
time, would not ruii into the vices, and 
fink into the contempt, into which the 
Romiih clergy weit funk before the refor-; 
mation, when they were in the fame cir«- 
cumftaaces, wou^d be to fay they were not 
men. 

It is PuiFendorf> I think, who accounts 
ifbr the great fuperiority of the Eiiglifh 
clergy over the Swedifh upon this principle* 
In Sweden, though it i)e a proteittapt 
S:ountry, no diiTehters are aOowed; and 
their clergy have never produced aoy^ 
thing, in Ethics or fiivinity, which de- 
fcrves notice. Whoever made the obicrva- 
tion, there is no doulbt of the {zSt.^ 

A 
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A FEwna^Tpwinindedi a^d fhprt-figlbtt* 
ed bi|^ots^ among the inferior clergy, iijay 
with the extindlibn of the diflentinff in- 
tereft, and might be ready to grsitify their 
hatred aad blind zeal, by p^fecutin|; ihqfc 
q{ itheir brethren whofe confciences are, 
tuijh^ppilyf a Iitt;Je mpre tender than th^ij 
own; but, certainly, ' there Vould not be 
wanting, in this age, men lenow of more 
humanity, of Jufter fentiqients, and pf 
more enlarged v^ews, aniQpg the higher 
ranks in the church, who would^ with in- 
dignation, faiitch the torch frpm their niif- 
guided haode. Their low talents were bet- 
tpr ^on^nca 'tp a]ttumbler fpii^re, in which 
the fire of thexT littl? fouls might very 
har^nlefljy yeht itfelf in occa.fi(>ijad decla- 
matory ifliveftives, whiph woyld only fervc 
id (hew the malignity of tjieir own tem- 
perst or th^ njAaancis and, impotence qt 
bigotry, and make all men of fenie more 
inlpye with the tfjjc principles pf chriftian 
mdileratioo. Tlbte indeli|)le infamy which 
WPjidd, to thf ?i^teft ppfterity, purfue the 
maUf who fliould fi^rjm, countenance, or 
cych iponniye at, pcrfecuting n>cafures, in 
thi« age of moderation and good fenjfe, will 
efit £MUr Aeter mcD of wSjftanding, and 
«f a juft knowlege of the wojld frpm thefe 
lOeauires ^ 'md it is hoped, that men of zeal 

T 2' without 
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without knowledge will want abilities and 
influence to carry fuch fchemes into ex- 
ecution. 

No nation ever was, or can be triily 
great, powerful, and happy by purfuing ojp- 



prefent and' future glory 
xife from his being at theheaclof agreat, 
powerful, and happy nation, madei» or con- 
tinued fo, by himfelf. . His beft friends 
are thofe who would raife liis ffreatnefs, by 
aygmenting the greaitneis of the people o-' 
ver whom he ptefi^ie©. He^himfelt nriiirf: 
fee the abfurdity of evf ry. fcheme w:hicli 
prppofe? to raife his chjirkfter at the ex- 
pence* of that of his country / as if it were 
poflible to deprefs the people to the condi- 
tion of flaves, without finking die' fovc- 
reign into a ihafter of fuch flaves; Poor 
pre-enxinence ! : Such maxiftis ^ miy have 
influence with Afiatic monarch's, but ean 
never impofe on iai fovereigft of Great Bri- 
tain, educatedinBritifh principles, and witli 
juft regard to the privileges of his fubjefts^ 
with which liis own true dijgiiity is ihfepa,- 

rably conne(3:e4. ' ^ 

The nation will execrate, and the diA 

<:erning prince will fee through^ and dcteft 

the jneannefs of that adujis^tion, which, 

however 
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however difguifed, would tend to enflave 
the kingdom, and debafe the king. The 
meaneft tool of the meancft party may 
exclaim againfl: licentioufnefs and faction; 
men of genius, learning, and integrity may, 
through the force of prejudice, be in- 
duced to join in the cry; and courtiers may 
think to recommend themfelves to a 
fovereign by any meafures which tend 
to quiet the clamours of the people; but 
the true enemy of fedition, and he who 
moft eifedhially pays his court to a wife 
and good prince, is the man, who, without 
any views of preferment, propofes, with a 
manly freedom, whatever he thinks con- 
ducive to the greatnefs and glory of his 
country. This condud cannot fail, both 
to give fatisfadtion to his fellow citizens, 
and enfure him the efteem of his prince : 
becaufe fuch meafures will proportionably 
raife the luftre of all ranks of men in the 
ftate, will make a wife prince the idol of 
a grateful nation, and endear his memory 
to the lateft pofterity^ 

FINIS. 
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nr^KE Chvt of Biography, of which 
X J^^ P^^^^ ajr^acxed exhibits a fpeci- 
men. Is afcput three feet in lengthy arid 
two feet in breadth. It reprefents the in- 
terval of tijwe between tjie year x20o be- 
fore Chrifl, and i8oo> after dhrift, divided, 

bjr •fl c^vL^^fcal?. into centuries. It con- 
tains ftWe tw0 thqufand names, the moft 
4itfin^ijflicd in th? annals of famcj an4 
the length of their lives is rcpre^nted in 
it by lific$ idrav^n in proportion to their 
roal durttioni and placed fo as to iheyr, by 
infpei^iQnt bow long any number of perfont 
werp cotemporary, and how long one life 
b^gan before, or cxti?nded beyond another* 
with wery other circumftance which de*- 
pcnds upop the length of lives, and the re^ 
latfon tfey be»r both to ow another, and 
to miivewl tinaej certainty being always 
reprefented hy full Une^t «id uncertainty 
by dots,, or brokeo Uac«, The name^ ar«, 
moreoveT, dljftributed into fewal fflaffw^ 

by lines running the whole length of the 
Chart, and the chronology is noted in one 
xqurgin by the year before and after Chrift, 
and in the other by fuccefSons of kings. 

As 



U^ia^p^ilfoil^ but: ttltohd^ to^tih^cbliidDlIiiNf 
whiidb mprdref»ts»:iik9il9kx[Q£j|^Rilfik^ 
l^iirirotii, He li^itt f^i; il^ tBarilesi^tftp 

2i»di fttitbtoom <kf iftii thdlti Jbflfrigficafttafttir iw» 
iMMtn bief!5toe>th&JBbidfl[irioC.ithc:^feno^^ 
offititftjr^ a^tJtltlQedi.taikintai tlw^ np^^ 

bout as many before that of D£SCAjiil(iifq 
H^lita^ it|i(M^D^nttifii>tbdn Bdtb-^ 9ffiBm 
lte> piitllhoedf manjFT yeati > aoiih rfiiaibafjbk»d 
$!» o i)&l»^'^oi]teTF Aiu ao N^/. BLoiiLJM^ 'Be 
JWJv^^t and'l^ CAEhrcrlificcbtoiikcMb his rigeiJi 
af^ AYi3i9/bi^ coinniptlTaHfiSclixB greatfbiljpait) 
of bid Itfc^ ; . )A8b3ifl}tft^inp:itmQdbnB^;^ 
»4}^ bd JcTQOipficntdj ^idb tbt fainri«^«fe;:to 
tfte itele>|ri^r&iftic»i|^a:i^ hs ift^ BixiM'ibakti 

The Chart, it may eafilyr iEb:rii3la^iaci}^ 
cannot be equally well filled in all places : 
but the void fpaces, among the groups of 
great names, will ferve to give an idea of 
the great interru|(db|IJM^i|ience, and the 
intervals- at whichK^^fi^Jbranch of it has 
flourifhed. Many ot^ct ufes of the Chart 
are pointed out in the defcription that is 
given along with it; which contains every 
Sling neceflary in order perfeftly to under- 
ftand the conftrudtion of it, and the difpo- 
fitipn of the names in it. The 



CHART OP BIDGRAI^HY; 

' The Tirork is infcribcd to the late L6rd 
Wtlloi:^hby of Parham; and diough his 
Lardflap.died juft before the publication 
of the- firft^ edition,! it is wdl known to 
]iuui]r> perfonSy not only thai the author had 
penniffion to infcribe this work to his 
Lorddiip, but that it was chiefly, owing to 
his i^ordfhip- s approbation and encoarage- 
meiit 'that he was firit induced to make it 

The Price of the:Chart, together with a 
book^icontaining a Description of it> and 
a CONTINUATION, on a fmaHer fcale, as 
high aftithe-Crcation^ and a Catalogite 

of alLAc names infertcd in it, with the 
DAT £6 annexed to them, is Jbalf^guinta. 

It is^ printed for the Author, and ibid by 
himfelf in Warrington; and by Mr. J. 
Bowles in Cornhill, and T. JefFeiies in the 
Strand, London- ^ 
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